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remain skinny and friendless when 
this new discovery is giving other thou¬ 
sands solid, normally attractive flesh-gains 
of 10 to 25 pounds—in just a few weeksl 
People who never could gain an ounce 
before have not only put on all the weight 
they wanted, but also report naturally 
clear skin and good-looking color, wonder¬ 
ful new pep and energy that bring loads 
of new friends and joyous new popularity. 
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I AM A STRIP 
TEASE GIRL 


Many Men Wanted Me — but 
Few of Them Offered 
Me Their Love! 



T HE most garish entertainment which 
Broadway has to offer to pleasure 
seekers is the burlesque show. 

When I graduated from Miss Willis’ 
dancing school back home, I certainly had 
no thought of eventually landing in a bur¬ 
lesque show. And at that time I had never 
heard of a strip-tease girl, the main attrac¬ 
tion of these shows. 

I was seventeen at the time, and knew 
that I was as lovely as most of the girls 
whose photographs were displayed before 
the theatres on Broadway. Surely, I 
thought, there would be something for me 
to do. 

So, full of ambition and hope, I went the 
endless rounds of the theatrical offices 
along the Great White Way. I was not dis¬ 
couraged when the first couple of weeks 


failed to turn up a job. It was not until 
the little hoard of money that was mine 
dwindled to ten dollars that I began to 
worry. 

Today, no one knows of those early 
struggles of mine. I finally made the feature 
spot in a big-time Broadway show. But I 
got there via the burlesque show—a strip¬ 
tease girl graduated from Zimsky’s to 
Ziegfeld’s. 

Maybe it was because I was, at heart, 
a dancer that I came out of the runway 
chorus of burlesque and on to a sensational 
success as one of Broadway’s highest paid 
stars. 

Many things happened in my life from 
the time I stood before Dave Herman, 
stage manager for Zimsky’s burlesque 
houses, trembling as his bold, black eyes 
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POP BRENNAN, 
ROOKIE 


Ike Hogan, Big League Scout, Pours Oklahoma Oil 
on the Troubled Waters of the Flatbush Furies 


By GEORGE BRUCE 

Author of “The Old Army Game,” “Came the Gong,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 

Burly Sends a Wire 

O I’m sitting on the end of my 
spine with the dogs cocked up on 
a radiator in the front window of 
the Mansion House in Peoria, schmoos- 
ing with Rags Barrett which used to be 


shortstop on the Boston Braves in 1911 
when I played a whale of a third sack 
for the Phillies. I’m kind of giving the 
casual eye to what is passing outside 
the window on the sidewalk, when the 
smoke which is the front boy in this 
joint comes along and hands me a tele¬ 
gram. 

The minute I feel the insides of that 
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wire I know from who it is. Nobody in 
the world can send bigger telegrams 
than Burly Hines. When that mug files 
a wire the local telegraph office bars the 
door to the public for the day and puts 
on extra help to traffic the message! 

Guys have gotten telegrapher’s 
wrists halfway through the first para¬ 
graph of one of Burly’s scenarios. And 
the bankers which lays the dough on 
the lines—which keeps the Dizziness 
Boys in the business of running out foul 
tips, catching pop flies in the middle of 
the skull, stealing second with the 
bases loaded and forgetting how many 
there is out—have been known to take 
one look at the monthly wire bill from 
the front office, and to wander off into 
the night, clutching at the diaphragm, 
a glassy look in their lamps, and mum¬ 
bling strange words which don’t add up 
to nothing. 

1 MANAGE to get the envelope open 
with the aid of that gold toothpick 
the boys gimme for Christmas 1921, 
and unfold the bad news. Even in his 
good minutes Mr. Hines is not exactly 
a Beau Brussel in his cherce of words, 
and when he attends to his social corre¬ 
spondence he has to fill his fountain pen 
with Pyrene and scribble on asbestos 
paper! When the guy is rarin’ it’s just 
a case of Katy-bar-the-door. 

Many’s the time the Western Union 
Office has sent a red-faced messenger 
boy around, returning some of Burly’s 
cherce copy, with a suggestion that it 
needed a little editing here and there to 
get it by the Penal Code which says 
that no obsleen matter can be made 
public. 

So here is the wire: 

My Dear Mr. Hogan: 

I dislike very much to interrupt your 
meditations or to interfere with your con¬ 
tinuous vacation but may I remind you that 
you are working for a baseball team, you 
lug, which is now in seventh place by only 
a couple of numbers which Mr. Einstein 
would not even nod at, and which is not 
only in need of some pitching but also has 
use for a third baseman and a couple of 
hard-hitting outfielders and a first baseman 
which can run on one leg anyhow and don’t 
run around in circles under foul balls before 
he falls down and gets hurted. 

I don’t mind going in there and pitching 
every other afternoon, but I need some rest 
and I can’t double no more for left-handed 


shortstops which get their brains knocked 
out on bunts, and putting myself in for cen- 
terfielders which forget which subway to 
take to the ball park. 

When you left here in June you went to 
get us a couple of ball players which we 
needed in February. It is now almost Sep¬ 
tember and the only thing I seen from you 
is a swindle sheet every week and a couple 
of picture postcards from them Three I and 
Missouri League tanks in which you have 
been doing what is laughingly called your 
scouting. 

God help the United States of America if 
Daniel Boone and them other mugs had 
scouted the way you been doing business. 
We still wouldn’t know what is on the other 
side of the Hackensack River and the Bronx 
would still belong to the Indians. 

If it ain’t too much trouble would you 
kindly take in a couple of ball parks along 
the way? They must be playing baseball 
somewhere. You remember—the game in 
which there is nine to a side if a guy is lucky, 
and is played with a round thing, stuffed 
with yarn and covered with the outside of 
a dead horse. You get three outs and foul 
tips is on the house. 

I ain’t aiming to be personal, but if we lose 
them percentage points which is keeping us 
in the seven slot, and them Phillies pass us, 
you and me will cash in on our vote for 
F. D. R. by cutting us a piece of that home 
relief. 

And it’s getting so that the fans don't even 
act sporting in the bottle-heaving any more. 
One guy along the first-base line feints you 
out of position with a phony toss, while an¬ 
other mug on the third-base line lets it go 
and conks you on the skull. Maybe you 
should come back and go through the stands 
and grab us a couple of them bottle-throw¬ 
ers. 

What we need right now is a good hard¬ 
hitting outfielder who can back up short¬ 
stop and kind of work his way around to 
first base when the squeeze is on. And I’m 
telling you for the last time, you lug, drag 
that carcass off the davenport and start 
looking. 

Yours, 

Burley Hines, 

Manager, Flatbush National League Base¬ 
ball Team. 

P. S. I just get a letter from Ed. Smith 
who used to cover baseball for the Daily 
Transcript and who has to beat it out of 
town for the wide open spaces because the 
spots he has in front of his eyes settle on 
his lungs. He’s down in a tank called 
Sparta, Oklahoma, and is the works on the 
local squawk. Sparta is a team in the West¬ 
ern Oklahoma League. He says there is a 
boy down there which can hit a baseball 
from Okmulgee to Omaha, and can cover the 
state of Oklahoma with side trips to the 
Grand Canyon and Boulder Dam, and which 
is a cinch to make good in fast company. 
This boy has a batting average of .862 in the 
last three seasons which is important even if 
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they toss bean bags underhanded in that 
league. The ivory’s name is Cherokee Jones 
and he can be had for cigar coupons because 
he is lousy with money, his ma being a full- 
blooded Indian which made a fortune when 
they struck erl on the reservoir. This guy 
is color because he plays baseball for the 
fun of it, which would be a sensation in Flat- 
bush, and because he is an Indian and there 
ain’t been a good Indian in baseball since 
Chief Bender lost the hop on his fast one. 

You ask a couple of questions about where 
Oklahoma is and then find this Sparta joint 
and grab this here Sitting Bull for the Flat- 
bush Furies. We will go as high as thirty- 
five hundred bucks a year if the guy can 
really hit .862 against guys like Hubbel and 
Warneke and Dizzy Dean. There must be 
rattlers running to Oklahoma even if you 
have to look around a little. See if you can 
get this ivory in Flatbush in time to tee off 
against them Giants next month. 

And how do you like that ? Me, goin’ 
to a joint named Oklahoma! I show 
this here wire to Rags Barret. He kind 
of shakes his head and gives me a look 
which says: Well, goodby, old pal, the 
boys is goin’ to miss you. 

“Them Indians down there—they 
still don’t know that the war is over,” 
he says. “And ain’t that where Jesse 
James did his stuff?” 

“Listen,” I tell him, “when I go out 
after something I bring it back, even 
if I have to go through the whole 
damned Custer Massacre to get to the 
guy. I can stand it! My grandfather 
went to California in a covered wagon!” 

“Somebody lookin’ for him that he 
had to hide out?” Rags wants to know. 

So what can you do with a guy like 
that, who don’t know from nothin’ and 
was only a second-string shortstop any¬ 
how. 

"§T LEAVE him sittin’ on his ditty box 
Ji. while I make a trip over to the fill¬ 
ing station across the street and put 
the crush on the grease monkey for a 
road map which will show Oklahoma. 
After looking at the map for ten 
minutes the only thing I can tell about 
the joint is that it’s pink and the main 
roads kind of shy away from it. 

I get thinkin’ about them Dean boys, 
which is from Oklahoma or some place 
like that. That’s what makes ’em so 
tough in a pinch. That Oklahoma is a 
tough place for anybody’s dough, but 
nobody can say that Ike Hogan ever 


dogged it. So I amble over to the rat¬ 
tler garage and buzz the ticket clerk on 
a strip to Sparta, Oklahoma. 

It comes to around sixty bucks, 
which is just an idea. Hell, a guy can 
travel to India for sixty bucks these 
days! 

And just to be sure that nobody is 
going to monkey with the travelin’ 
representative of the Flatbush Furies I 
buy myself a rod out of a hock shop. 
I’m a guy what believes in doin’ in 
Oklahoma what the Oakie-Doakies do. 

Of course, the cannon is a little 
asthmatic when you pull the trigger, 
but then the rod looks all right, and 
what can you expect for a dollar-an'd-a- 
half? I figure that any argument that 
can’t be settled just by lookin’ at a rod 
I don’t belong in anyhow. 

Well, I saunter across to the quick* 
and-dirty to give the bad news to Julia, 
which runs the pie counter, and then I 
pack the keister and lam for the train. 

The conductor looks at the ticket, 
and then at me. 

“Hmm,” he says kind of sorrowful. 
“It’s pretty bad out there this time of 
the year.” 

“Listen, mister,” I tell him. “I’m a 
guy what has stood up to a three-and- 
two against guys like Rube Waddell, 
when the Rube couldn’t stand up his- 
self. There ain’t no reservoir Indians 
which is going to make me step away 
from the plate.” 

So the guy looks at me, a funny busi¬ 
ness in his eyes, and hurries on to the 
next passenger which is probably only 
going as far as the next stop—not like 

I always had a lot of admiration for 
that Columbus guy which sailed the 
ocean blue in 1492 and which discov¬ 
ered the U. S. A. and which had a base¬ 
ball team named after him in a Class A 
League, and about which Columbus, 
the Gem of the Ocean was writ. 

But after I’m aboard the rattler two 
days and nights, looking out the win¬ 
dow at what passes for scenery and 
seeing the United States of America 
rolling by at an average of forty miles 
an hour, I lose all the respeck I ever 
had for the lug. 

So Columbus discovered America! 
So what! How could the guy miss it? 
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It would have been terrific if he hadn’t 
found it. 

Well, along about the time I figure 
I’ll have to open the bag and get out 
a clean shirt, the conductor guy comes 
along and says: 

“Well, we just entered Oklahoma.” 

And I look out the window, and the 
guys that draw them maps for the fill¬ 
ing stations is all phonies, and they 
ain’t never been to Oklahoma. Be¬ 
cause on the maps Oklahoma is pink, 
and right there in front of my puss is 
Oklahoma, and it ain’t pink at all! 

It’s kind of mouse-colored with 
maybe patches of green here and there 
where some guy is trying to kid him¬ 
self into believin’ he’s got a farm. Pink 
—hell! It just goes to show you, you 
can’t believe nothin’. 


CHAPTER II 
Ivory and Oil 


PARTA! Holy Cow! That rattler 
unloads me in the middle of a 
prairie which is cluttered up with board 
buildings named the “Last Chance,” 
and the “Frontier,” and things like 
that. It puts me right down on the 
ground, and the sun bites the back of 
the neck, and sizzles up off the sand 
to smack you in the kisser. 

I look around. I dee a couple of 
streets, with them board shacks on 
both sides; and trucks, all loaded down 
with cast-iron sewer pipe joltin’ along 
through the ruts in the things which 
they use for streets; and guys, tough 
lookin’ mugs, chawin’ tobacco, hanging 
around, with them five-gallon hats, and 
them silly looking high-heeled boots 
which cowboys wear in the movies. 

Not one of ’em has even spoken to a 
razor in a week, and they gimme the 
eye, and at the same time turn loose 
a squirt of tobacco juice that would 
have killed old Burly which is the 
champion tobacco chawer of the Na¬ 
tional League. 

Just about that time somebody 
smacks me a thump on the back that 
nearly makes me kiss the pan on the 
station platform, and a voice bellers at 
me: 


“Ike—Ike Hogan—hell! I ain’t seen 
you since you fanned in the clutch in 
the Series of T3 with three men on base, 
when the guy grooved one and you took 
it with your bat on your shoulder.” 

I finally get to breathin’ again. There 
is a big dodo standing over me with a 
five-gallon hat and a pair of overhauls, 
and a fancy flannel shirt and a grin. 

I have to look at the lug a whole 
minute before I recognize that chick¬ 
en-breasted, skinny tramp that used to 
write sports for the Transcript. The 
guy is as big as a house, as black as the 
inside of a whale’s belly, and as strong 
as an ox. 

If this Oklahoma business does that 
for a guy which the doctors feel sorry 
to take ten bucks a trip from before 
they tear him out of the press coop and 
give him a gentle push south, hopin’ he 
don’t pass out on the way, then I can 
use a little of that Oklahoma treatment 
myself. I don’t feel so good anymore, 
say, after three or four drinks and four 
or five hours of stud. I ain’t got the old 
snap in the legs on them next days. 

Well, we howl at each other and I 
ignore the crack about that strikin’ out 
in the clutch stuff. I don’t never use 
no alibis, so I don’t tell him about the 
guy usin’ slippery elm juice on the 
leather and that I get a ton of sand in 
the eyes just as he heaves the apple. 
Take it in silence, that’s me. No howls. 

W E go over to the newspaper of¬ 
fice. We go in the back room. 
He breaks out a bottle. We have a 
couple of jolts. 

“So—you’re down here to look at that 
Cherokee Jones?” he says. You could 
have heard him six city blocks. 

“Hey, not so loud,” I tell him. “You 
got to be under cover on this business. 
If Terry or Grimm or one of them ban¬ 
dits knew I was lookin’ at a piece of 
ivory down here they’d have guys 
jumpin’ into this tank on the next train 
—or even by airyplane. They keep me 
covered all the time. Ever since I dug 
up Dummy Smith.” 

“That was in 1919—wasn’t it?” 

“So what? So I dug him up. And 
was he terrific!” 

“Except that he was a sucker for a 
slow ball on the outside.” 
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The mayor gives the big guy the bag. 


“Well, they didn’t find that out until 
August, did they, and he murdered 
them guys since April, didn’t he?” 

“Well, this boy Jones is no sucker for 
any kind of pitchin’. He’s the greatest 
hitter I ever see. He stands up there 
like Terry all easy, and when he hits— 
zowie! Even Shanty Hogan could get 
to second base standin’ up. I see this 
boy hit a line drive to left center one 
afternoon—five feet high—nearly took 
the second baseman’s head off—and he 
never saw it. And when it got to the 
fence, it didn’t go over the fence—it 
went right through it! Yes, sir—tore 
a hole on the way out. How do you like 
that?” 

“What do they put in this home brew 
down here that gives guys such funny 
visions?” 


“Okay! You’ll see! He’s playing 
this afternoon. He’s playing center 
field for the Spartans against the Tro¬ 
jans—” 

“The whom?” 

“The Trojans—Troy, Oklahoma.” 

“I thought Troy was in New York 
and maybe had a team in the New York 
State League or somethin’. When did 
they move the franchise—” 

“Troy, Oklahoma—twenty miles 
down the road. Our bitter rivals. 
When those two teams play it’s fire¬ 
works. Strong men weep. Ladies be¬ 
come wild women. Even the little chil¬ 
dren in the streets show their teeth and 
growl. Thousands are won and lost—” 
“Yeah, the same thing happens back 
in Flatbush when the Dizziness Boys 
are home. By the way, just what is 
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the reason for sticking this collection of 
huts out in the middle of a howling 
prairie like this and giving it a name?” 

“Oil!” says he. “Oil—black gold! 
The magic key to wealth. It flows up 
from the ground—a golden stream—a 
1937 Klondike! Bums become barons 
overnight. Farmers become First 
Families. Moochers become Morgans! 
It’s terrific! It’s colossal! It’s magnifi¬ 
cent !” 

T HE guy thinks he kids me with that 
line of talk. I hear these real 
estate salesmen talk before. I don’t 
know everything. I only get to the fifth 
grade in school before a guy proposi¬ 
tions me to play semi-pro ball at six 
bucks a game and found, but I know 
that oil don’t come from no ground. 
It comes out of them square tanks in 
them filling stations, and it’s black, not 
gold. And I know Black Gold is a raqe 
hawss which does all right for hisself, 
and wins the Kentucky Derby or some¬ 
thing at nice odds—and I have two 
bucks on the gee’s beak. But I don’t 
say nothing—let the lug rave on. 

“You will see baseball like baseball 
you have never seen. Like baseball as 
the founder conceived it to be. You 
will see eighteen magnificently condi¬ 
tioned athletes battling to the grim 
death for the honor and glory of their 
fair cities—” 

“Don’t they pay guys out here for 
playin’ ball?” 

“And how! Some of the boys get 
more than they pay in the big leagues.” 
“Stop it. In a tank like this?” 

Ed goes to the window and waves his 
arm. “Look!” he tells me. “See those 
funny looking wooden towers out there 
on the sky line?” 

“Sure. They look like a mass hang¬ 
ing from here—like a gang of gallows.” 

“They’re oil derricks. There is an oil 
well under each of those things. And 
money is flowing out of each and every 
one of those wells at the rate of about 
a thousand dollars an hour. Money— 
hell! Right now it’s the cheapest thing 
in this part of Oklahoma! Go across 
the street to the Busy Bee and order a 
set of ham and eggs and see if I’m 
right.” 

“How much do you think this here, 


now, Cherokee Jones gets himself every 
two weeks for centerfielding for the 
Spartans?” 

“I know how much he gets, because 
I wrote all the contracts in this league. 
I got the only typewriter in the county. 
He gets himself exactly two thousand 
bucks a month and a bonus for every 
home run he hits. A hundred bucks for 
a home run—over twenty! So far this 
season he has himself the nice little 
total of eighty-three home runs which 
gives him a bite on the bonus of exactly 
sixty-three hundred bucks.” 

“You’re nuts! That’s more than 
Burly gets!” 

“But this is Oklahoma—not Flatbush 
—and the banks here are all public- 
spirited. Besides, the citizens chip in 
a purse as an extra bonus for guys that 
hit home runs.” 

“My God!” I tell him. “And all on 
account of erl!” 

“All on account of erl!” he nods. 

“I can’t talk no business to an ivory 
which is already getting more than the 
manager of the team which wants to 
sign him.” 

“Yes, you can,” promises Ed. “This 
boy don’t give a damn for money. He 
wants to hit against big-time pitching 
—even in Canarsie.” 

“When can we see this wonder-boy 
doin’ his stuff?” 

“In just about thirty minutes. And 
how do you like this for a newspaper?” 

H E hands me a copy of the rag he 
runs. I jump out of the chair. 
Plastered across the front page is an 
eight-column streamer: 

BIG LEAGUE SCOUT ARRIVES 
TO SIGN JONES 

Sparta Hitter to Go to National 
League Club 

“Cripes!” I moan. “Even if this guy 
is good, the whole business is ruined! 
Listen—you got to pussyfoot in this 
business! You can’t go around with a 
brass band and the front page of a 
newspaper. Every guy in the ball park 
will spot me!” 

“Certainly!” says Ed. “You can’t 
expect me to kill a big piece of news 
like this, can you? Why, it’s one of the 
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biggest things that’s happened in town 
since Hank Smathers gets himself plas¬ 
tered and fights Whiskey Bill Tate’s 
pet bulldog, no holds barred, with Hank 
down on his hands and knees.” 

“Who won?” 

“It was a draw—Hank got in the first 
bite. It kind of discouraged the bull¬ 
dog and he went scientific. Hank 
couldn’t turn around as fast as the bull¬ 
dog could. But it was a hell of a 
match.” 

“Nice place you got here. Let’s get 
out to the ball park before I got to 
make a speech to the Rotarians.” 

“I’m saving that till later—till after 
you give Cherokee his contract—” 

“Listen—I ain’t even seen the guy 
yet.” 

“Oh, you’ll grab him!” nods Ed. 
“It’s in the bag. He’s as good as bat¬ 
ting clean-up for the Dizziness Boys 
right now.” So we go out to the apple 
orchard. 


CHAPTER III 
Tank Town Ballyhoo 


W ELL, the ball yard in this Sparta 
joint is named Sportsman’s 
Park. Which is an insult to it, on ac¬ 
count of because, when we get there, 
there is about six thousand guys inside 
the place, and all of ’em bought tickets, 
and there ain’t been six thousand guys 
inside Sportsman’s Park, St. Louis, 
since the rumor got around in 1927 that 
Lindbergh was going to land there on 
his way back. 

If them Cardinals or them Browns 
could get six thousand rabid nuts out 
to a ball game in St. Loo, they’d cele¬ 
brate by cutting salaries all around, 
and pitching Old Diz every day and 
twice on double-headers. 

Not that this apple orchard any¬ 
thing to look at on the outside. It 
ain’t. It is strictly bushleague, until 
you get inside. It is fenced around 
with one-by-twelves standing on end, 
held together by cockeyed two-by- 
fours. The gate keepers is all wearing 
cannons strapped down to the pant’s 
leg, and they is a mean-looking gang. 


But inside! Say—that there Sparta 
ball park would be the galloping jit¬ 
ters to any ground keeper in the big 
league. The grass is as smooth as a 
putting green and clipped as short. 
The outfield is like a billiard table, 
and the infield is as clean as a bald- 
headed guy’s dome. 

No chance for a bad hop in the dirt 
on that infield. Not even a pebble, and 
the ground is rolled down as tight as 
the mouth of a loan shark lookin’ for his 
dough. 

It’s a real bang to see a layout like 
this after looking at the brick kilns 
which go for ball parks in the tanks 
I been scouting. 

“Swell park!” I tell Ed Smith. 

He’s about to gimme the answer 
when I hear a brass band cornin’ up out¬ 
side the park and swinging in through 
the gates. The band is playing, “Happy 
Days is Here Again.” Guys dressed in 
overalls tooting away, and the drums 
banging, and a big sign carried by two 
men: “Sparta Brass Band.” And right 
behind that another sign: “Welcome to 
Our City, Mr. Hogan.” And another 
sign: “So Long Cherokee Jones— 
Knock ’Em Stiff!” 

And the team is practicing out on the 
field, and the mayor—you know he is 
the mayor because he is in the only silk 
hat in Oklahoma—comes in with the 
band and marches over to the plate. 
He has a traveling bag in his hand. 

The athletes on both teams huddle 
around the plate, and the mayor waves 
his arms and makes a speech. Then 
he gives a big tall guy which looks like 
Mule Haas, only more sunburned, the 
bag, and shakes hands with him. And 
all the guys on the two teams shake 
hands with this guy. 

“Old Home Week ?” I ask Ed. 

“No, nothing like that. Just a little 
token of regard—a kind of a farewell 
gift.” 

“Oh—is the egg going away?” 

“Wait and see.” 


S O the Sparta team begins batting 
practice, and third up is this big 
guy which got the handbag. The bat¬ 
ting practice pitcher winds up and 
whistles a fast one, letter high, across 
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the plate, and this egg takes a cut like 
Bobby Jones swinging a wooden club. 

There is a crack and the centerfielder 
backs up to the fence, tosses his glove 
up in the air, and the ball sails over the 
fence with forty feet to spare. And 
that fence around that ball park ain’t 
exactly no telephone booth. It’s plenty 
distant. 

The pitcher pulls his cap over his 
eyes and feeds the big moose a slow 
curve on the inside. That swing goes 
again, there is that same cft-ack, and 
another ball goes over the fence— 
higher and farther. 

And a couple of more balls go—hard 
hit—travelin’ like rifle bullets. 

“If you haven’t tumbled yet,” sug¬ 
gested Ed, “that guy up there taking 
his cut is the guy you came to see— 
Cherokee Jones. He loses a dozen or 
fifteen balls like that every day in bat¬ 
ting practice. Not counting what he 
loses during the game. The overhead 
on that guy is terrific.” 

“He takes a nice cut,” I admit. “A 
little green—but a little polish will 
help.” 

“Don’t be like that!” grins Ed. “You 
know you never see a guy with a pret¬ 
tier swing. This boy is a natural hit¬ 
ter. He’ll swing the same way against 
Hubbell.” 

“Only faster,” I grunt. “What’s the 
idea of givin’ him that speech and keis- 
ter before the game ?” 

“So he’ll have something to carry his 
other shirt in, when he leaves with you 
tomorrow.” 

“But suppose—I don’t like him?” 

Ed looks around at the guys packing 
gats in the mob. And just then I 
tumble to the fact that every one of 
them monkeys is lookin’ at me—and 
kind of grinnin’. 

Ed shakes his head. “They take their 
baseball pretty hard down here,” he 
says. “This here Cherokee boy is the 
town hero—and public spirit is plenty 
high. If you didn’t like him it would 
mean you didn’t like the town, either. 
And the boys wouldn’t like that. 

“Why, only last month there was a 
pipe drummer in here who mentioned 
casually that while Sparta was a great 
little town, it didn’t exactly have all the 
advantages and comforts of a big city. 


Well, they tar-and-feather the guy, and 
ride him out of town on a rail.” 

I kind of swallow. I figure it’s a rib 
—but a guy can’t laugh off them port¬ 
able cannon they wear like dollar 
watches down here—and the way the 
guys which wear them look. 

So what is a couple of bucks to a 
couple of banks anyhow? Besides, the 
kid does take a nice swing—and I 
don’t want to go around insulting no¬ 
body’s home town. I ain’t that kind of 
a guy. 

And just then, I look down, and I see 
a row of five kids standin’ in front of 
me. They look like a flight of steps. 
They begin at about two feet and go 
up to five feet, regular, just like steps. 

Each and every one is tow-headed 
with big blue eyes, and absolutely seri¬ 
ous, flat pans. They is dressed in blue 
overhauls, like everybody else but me 
and the mayor and they is putting the 
eye right on me. Standing there, look¬ 
ing at my mug without making a crack. 

’IF GIVE ’em a smile. I figure they 
are looking for the aughty graft of 
the famous scout for the Flatbush 
Furies, or something like that, and I 
begin takin’ out the fountain pen. It 
makes a guy feel good to know that 
kids is interested in old-time baseball 
players, even away down here in the 
sticks. 

“Hi, boys!” I say to all five. 

“Hi!” they all say together, like a 
brother act. 

There is a little silence and we spar 
for time. Then the top step of the five 
leads with a line. 

“You’re Mr. Hogan.” 

It’s a riot. Each of ’em says One sen¬ 
tence, which makes a conversation 
when it’s added up. It goes from the 
biggest down to the littlest in the line. 
The next takes up where the one before 
leaves off. 

“You’re Mr. Hogan ...” 

“You’re a scout for the Dizziness 
Boys . . 

“We read it in the paper . . .” 

“Flatbush ain’t so hot.. 

“It’s in seventh place.” 

So I keep the smile on the pan, and 
reach out to pat the nearest one on the 
head. It’s like patting a cigar store 
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Indian. The kid never bats an eye or 
cracks a smile. 

“Nice kids,” I tell Ed. “Home 
grown?” 

“You ought to see Our Pop . . 

“Our Pop is a pitcher ...” 

“Our Pop just goes out there and 
chucks . . .” 

“Our Pop is the best pitcher in the 
world . . .” 

“Our Pop just hitches up his pants 
and the batter ducks.” 

“Hah, hah!” I tell Ed Smith. “Is 
this a part of the scenery, like the 
Gowanus Oyster Fry, and Walking- 
about Young Men’s and Dames’ So¬ 
ciety? How long does it take the kids 
to rehearse the act?” 

“Oh, them?” grins Ed. “They al¬ 
ways talk like that. They’re a one- 
family cheering section. They’re in 
every ball park in the league, every af¬ 
ternoon from June until September.” 

“Our Pop should be in the big 
leagues . . .” 

“Our Pop would make monkeys out 
of Mr. Terry . . .” 

“And out of Mr. Medwick .. 

“And out of Mr. Camilli...” 

“Our Pop ain’t scared none of them 
fellas.” 

“Who’s ‘Our Pop’?” I ask Ed. 

Ed grins. “Pitcher for the Trojans. 
Runs a filling station in the winter. 
Plays baseball all summer. Was here 
when I came. Raises kids like these 
boys for a sideline. Not a bad business. 
They’re nice kids.” 

“Our Pop has a ball that would burn 
the whiskers off a brass monkey ...” 

“Our Pop throws a big old curve that 
goes all the way around the bases be¬ 
fore it gets to home plate ...” 

“You ought to make Our Pop go into 
the big leagues ...” 

“Only Our Pop is scared to go so far 
away from home .. 

“And Our Mom wouldn’t let him.” 

The umpire is calling time. I smile 
down sweetly at the five steps. I say 
with the fatherly smile I use on my 
kids if I had any kids: 

“That’s very nice, boys. I appre¬ 
ciate the tip. Let’s sit down now and 
look at the ball game.” 

“That Cherokee Jones ain’t no great 
shucks . . 


“Our Pop will make a sucker out 
of him . . 

“He’s duck soup for Our Pop .. .” 

“Cherokee Jones couldn’t touch Our 
Pop for a foul ball . . 

“Our Pop just laughs and sits him 
down.” 

So the five steps walk gravely down 
to a front-line box where there is a 
lady sitting, looking at them very 
proudly. A lady, the like of which 
ain’t been seen since Nellie, the Beau¬ 
tiful Cloak Model, was a five-star hit 
on the Big Stem. 

This lady is dressed in black silk, 
with a bustle, and she has on one of 
them 1896 hats which stand out like the 
poop deck on a garbage barge, all 



trimmed with stuffed canaries and 
things. The canaries is eating a bunch 
of red cherries. It’s quite a get-up. 

The five steps sit in the front row of 
the box, and look at the field. They 
don’t open their traps. They just sit 
and stare at the players. 

W ELL, it gets to be a ball game 
right from the very first inning— 
from the first Spartan up. I don’t re¬ 
member no names when I’m scouting 
around except the guy I’m looking at. 
This first batter comes up, and hits a 
bobble at the second baseman, who runs 
in, scoops it up for a dead out, and 
heaves it over the first baseman’s head. 

The next Spartan up lays down a sac¬ 
rifice that the pitcher boots back to the 
catcher, and before they stop booting 
the ball around there is a guy on first 
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and third and nobody down. 

And then Mr. Cherokee Jones, swing¬ 
ing /our bats arrives at the plate, a 
dead-pan look on his face, his eyes nar¬ 
rowed. He stands there as easy as you 
please, while he works the count to 
three and two. 

The next pitch is letter high and over 
the inside corner, and the Indian leans 
into it and murders it. So help me, that 
ball travels on a line over the center 
field fence. It’s one terrific belt in any 
ball game anywhere, and it’s hit against 
a nice fast ball right where it’s hardest 
to hit. 

So three runs come in for Sparta, and 
the natives go wild, and three hundred 
guys run the last mile with Mr. Jones 
from third base to home. 

“Another hundred bucks on the 
bonus,” sighs Ed Smith. “Well, can he 
hit?” 

“Does he always plough the ball like 
that?” 

“He cut a little under that one, didn’t 
get a square sock at it. Usually he hits 
’em farther.” 

“That’s far enough for me. What’s 
the train fare between here and New 
York—and can we get a reduction for 
two tickets?” 

I hear a voice aimed at me: 

“Our Pop would have struck him 
out . . 

“He can’t hit against Our Pop .. 

“Our Pop has control . . .” 

“He would have given him a curve, 
low on the outside ...” 

“Our Pop pitched yesterday and gave 
the Badgers two hits.” 

“Yes, indeed—I’ll bet your pop is a 
wow,” I smile. 

All five at the same time: “You said 
it, mister!” 

Well, the ball game goes on and on. 
The Trojans get back a couple of runs, 
and the game goes into the eighth in¬ 
ning, with Sparta two runs ahead, on 
account of because the Trojans can’t 
get this Cherokee Jones out. 

That guy is poison. He hits any¬ 
thing that’s five feet from the plate. He 
murders fast balls, change of pace and 
slow curves. I can close my eyes and 
see him murdering Hubbell and Dean 
and them guys the same way, and pin¬ 
ning back the ears of that high, hard 


one Warneke throws. 

And then in the eighth inning, when 
he is coming up for the fifth time in the 
ball game, the umpire walks to the 
grandstand and announces: 

“Brennan now pitching for Troy!” 


CHAPTER IV 
While Rome Burns 


A REGULAR turkey-neck comes 
out on the ball field if I ever see 
one. You see guys like him in the 
ridges of the Carolinas. Tall, lanky, 
gawky guys with elbows and knees that 
work on hinges. Guys with a big chaw 
in one side of the jaw, a big Adam’s 
apple that bobs up and down with each 
chaw, a funny kind of a grin, and grey- 
blue eyes under black hair. 

Only in this Brennan’s black hair 
there are streaks of silver. In a base¬ 
ball uniform he looks like a stork 
dressed in fancy costume. The pants 
is up above his knees and he has an 
old red flannel shirt under his uniform 
blouse that makes me sweat just look¬ 
ing at it. 

He ambles over to the mound as if 
there is all the time in the world to this 
ball game. Then he grins at Mr. Chero¬ 
kee Jones, grins at the umps, grins at 
the crowd, and lobs half a dozen balls 
up to the plate with a lazy sweep of the 
arm—a motion like Grove’s only from 
the right side of the plate. 

And suddenly a piping voice yells at 
me: 

“That’s Our Pop!” 

“Strike him out, Pop ...” 

“Hey, Pop, we know Mr. Hogan ...” 
“He’s a Flatbusher, Pop . . .” 

“He wants to look at Mr Jones, Pop.” 
And Brennan grins and waves his 
hand at the kids, tips his hat to the lady 
in the box, and paws the dirt around a 
little with his toes, and nods his head 
to the umps. 

There is two men on base and one 
out and Mr. Cherokee Jones at the bat. 

Well, sir, those kids start to talk to 
that turkey-neck. They keep talking in 
relays, in a straight string. And Bren¬ 
nan settles into his motion, just kind 
of setting himself to pitch. The guy on 
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first takes a lead and set himself to fly 
with the crack of the bat. 

There is sudden motion from Bren¬ 
nan. Just kind of a flip of the wrist— 
and somehow, the first baseman is hold¬ 
ing the ball, and has it rammed in the 
runner’s belly, catching him flatfooted, 
six feet off the bag. He laughs, shows 
him the ball and the umps gives the 
runner the thumb. There is a sudden 
silence on the field. 

One tow-head turns around and looks 
at me and nods like an old man. “He 
gets ’em all like that.” 

Brennan just then comes out of slow 
motion, and there is a streak of white 
toward the plate—an egg-shaped thing 
that cracks into the catcher’s glove like 
a rifle shot. The ump says: “Strike!” 

Cherokee Jones turns his head and 
glares at the ump. Brennan grins and 
flips his hand for the catcher’s return. 

He sets himself again, rares back, un¬ 
winds, lets it go. Jones swings, hard, 
vicious, murder in his heart—and pops 
another fast ball into the screen back 
of the catcher and nearly falls on his 
face. That makes the second strike. 

Brennan squirts tobacco juice in the 
dirt and hitches up his pants. He’s as 
cool as December 25th in Chicago. He 
rubs the end of his nose with his glove, 
looks at the batter and then at the guy 
on third base. 

“He’ll waste a couple,” say I to Ed 
Smith. “Two and none, he can afford 
to try to make the Indian bite on a bad 
ball.” 

“The Indian don’t bite on bad balls 
and every pitcher in the league knows 
it. This Brennan, he ain’t fancy, he 
stays in there and pitches and does a 
hell of a swell job. I wish we had 
him—” 

T gr& RENNAN comes out of his mo- 
JfljPtion, and lets the ball go, and I 
think for a minute it’s a wild pitch. Mr. 
Jones falls away from the plate. And 
suddenly I see where the catcher grabs 
the ball! 

“Strike three!” sings the ump. 

“That was Our Pop’s curve!” yelps 
a kid’s voice. 

“Our Pop wraps it around their 
necks!” 

“That was just the fast curve, the 


slow one is a peach.” 

“Our Pop struck him out!” 

“That was Mr. Jones—batting 
against Our Pop.” 

I look at Ed Smith. “I ain’t seen a 
curve ball like that since Kroh dropped 
out of the Cubs and the National 
League.” 

“He can’t hit ’em all!” growls Ed. 
“Anybody can be a sucker for that kind 
of a curve once in a while.” 

The five steps look at me. 

“You better take Our Pop...” 

“ ’Fore he goes home . ..” 

“Once he gets home .. .” 

“He don’t like to get away much 

“And Ma likes meals on time.” 

“Maybe I’ll talk to your pop, later,” 
I tell the five. 

“We’ll bring him around—and we 
won’t tell Ma.” 

So I see a game in Oklahoma, and 
Cherokee Jones is okay with me. The 
guy is a murderer at the bat, and I’m 
figuring on a nice bonus for myself for 
grabbing him off. 

I can see myself sitting in the press 
coop back at Flatbush, chinning with 
the newspaper boys, kind of careless- 
like, the first time the Indian comes 
to bat in a Flatbush uniform. And re¬ 
marking, as if it was all in the day’s 
work, when he lines that apple over 
the wall: 

“Oh, sure—he’s a guy I found run¬ 
ning barefoot down in Oklahoma and 
put shoes on. Quite a hitter, ain’t 
he?” 

Boy—what a sensation! 

I turn to Ed Smith. “You know 
Jones?” 

“Sure, we’re buddies. I’m his 
builder-upper.” 

“Well, you tell him to be at what 
passes for a hotel in this joint, at nine 
tonight, packed up and ready to travel. 
I got a blank contract in my pocket, 
ready to fill in his name. He’s as good 
as on the team. He signs on the dotted 
line—and it’s a deal.” 

“That’s swell!” says Ed. “I knew 
you’d like him. He’ll be a sensation 
on the big time.” 

So I go over and shake hands with 
the guys on both teams. It never pays 
to have the six-story hat, even in Okla- 
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homa. I look around for the turkey- 
neck, but he ain’t to be seen. 

Then Ed and I break away through 
the rioting crowd, and Ed stops long 
enough to make a speech: 

“Fellow Citizens, I am pleased and 
happy to announce that Cherokee 
Jones will leave tonight for the big 
leagues, where you will read his name 
in the paper as he brings fame and 
glory to the great city of Sparta, Okla¬ 
homa. This here gent, Mr. Ike Hogan, 
is a big league scout—” 

And that is as far as he gets, be¬ 
cause somehow a riot starts and I am 
in the middle of it. Three hundred 
guys grab pieces of my anatomy and 
wrestle me up in the air until I am rid¬ 
ing on shoulders and heads and things. 
And in this manner we go down the 
street until we come to the Silver Dol¬ 
lar Saloon. The procession charges in, 
and I am set down on the bar with the 
rest of the bottles. A drink is pushed 
in my fist, and some guy, about seven 
foot tall, yells out: 

“I’m buyin’ a drink for Mr. Hogan 
here—and for the whole damn shebang! 
Whooeee! Sparta’s got a player in the 
big leagues!” 

W HEN that one is poured down, 
another guy steps up and buys a 
drink for Mr. Hogan, on account of be¬ 
cause he likes Mr. Hogan, and Sparta 
has a player in the big leagues. 

And then they buy ’em three and four 
at a time. 

At about the tenth, I look down from 
that bar, for a friend. I say to Ed 
Smith: 

“Listen, that makes about ten drinks. 
I ain’t no bathroom sewer pipe. I got 
a limit. Lemme down out of here.” 

He looks at me and shakes his head. 
“Shhh!” he whispers. “It’s an insult 
out here to refuse to drink with a guy. 
They take it personal. Men get killed 
for that. Just grin and bear it—it’s a 
custom of the country. They’ll get 
plastered pretty soon and start fighting 
among themselves, then you can 
scram.” 

“Yeah, but I’m getting plastered ten 
times as quick. Is that a custom of the 
country?” 

All I get is a shrug. 


And then, all I can remember is hav¬ 
ing drinks pushed in my kisser and me 
trying to swallow and suddenly— 
everything kinda goes black and up 
and down. Night on a stormy sea . . . 
* * * 

So I’m lying down in a sea of black 
molasses, and the sea is rolling, and the 
stuff is smeared all over me, and a devil 
is standing in the middle of my stom¬ 
ach, with a crowbar driven right in 
among the works inside. And ten as¬ 
sistant devils is bearing down on the 
crowbar, yelping, “Yo—heave—ho!” 

With every heave the department of 
the interior gets itself pried up and 
down in the mess. And on the top deck 
a couple of more devils are bangin’ 
away on the skull with a rivet gun. I 
got a mouth full of steel wool which 
had been doused in alum, and there is 
a thunder and lightning storm rolling 
around in the brain, and I got a paraly¬ 
sis of the system, right down to the big 
toes. 

And somebody is barking at me: 

“Hey, Ike—Ike—hey, Ike ...” Over 
and over. 

When the eyes come apart it feels 
like tearing tissue paper. 

After I can see, there is a round blob 
of white hanging over me, and the blob, 
in time, becomes Mr. Ed Smith of the 
local Blat. He’s shaking me back and 
forth. 

“Come on—get up—” he keeps tell¬ 
ing me. “Jeez! You’re unconscious, 
you got a job to do. And besides—you 
better wake up and start thinkin’. 
There’s a little sad news to be run on 
your Page One this morning. It’ll make 
the World War and the sinking of the 
Titanic just routine news.” 

“Don’t bother me!” I moan. “I got 
enough bad news going on inside of me. 
Bad news can’t do me nothin’—” 

“No? Well, get a load of this— 
Cherokee Jones was on board the noon 
rattler that just pulled out!” 

“So—he’ll be back.” 

“Not for a helluva long time, he 
won’t,” grins Ed. “He’s going away to 
work. And he didn’t go alone.” 

I begin to feel disaster sneaking 
around the corner. I give a good push 
on both arms and manage to get the 
head off the pillow. The room is doing 
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outside loops mixed up with vertical 
banks. 

“You mean the guy is eloping or 
something? Well, all ball players is 
married—” 

“He ain’t married to this guy. He 
hopped the rattler with Danny Devlin.” 

I FEEL my feet hit the floor and kind 
of bounce. I smack against three 
walls and make a three-cushion bounce 
into a chair. 

“Devlin!” I scream. “Devlin—you’re 
nuts—” 

“Mr. Daniel Devlin, ivory scout of 
the New York Giants, to be exact, and 
he had a firm grip on Cherokee Jones’ 
arm, and a grin spread all over his pan. 
And by now they’re sailing out of the 
state of Oklahoma—and your job is 
sailing with ’em.” 

“Oh, my God!” I groan. “Stop ’em. 
Hire a plane. That Jones belongs to 
me. I saw him first. I’ll have the law 
on him. I’ll repossess him. I’ll toss 
that Devlin heel in clink for embezzle¬ 
ment or somethin’. They can’t do this 
to me.” 

“I hear tell that Devlin came in here 
day before yesterday, dressed like an oil 
field worker in overalls and an old hat, 
and went to the ball game, and got a 
load of Cherokee Jones and—” 

“Listen,” I howl. “How does Danny 
Devlin figure to know anything about 
this Sitting Bull, anyhow? Where 
does he get the tip?” 

Ed Smith looks sorrowful. “Well,” 
he says, slowlike, “I got to take the 
rap for that. You see, when I figure 
this boy is ripe I tip off the front office 
on the Giants, the Cubs and the Flat- 
bushes. Maybe one is interested. I 
don’t figure that two scouts will land in 
a tank like this at the same minute. 
And besides, the boy has a right to a 
chance—” 

“My pal!” I groan. “My pal! Right 
under my nose he cuts me out from un¬ 
der my job. He gives me the double 
business. He stabs me to the wishbone! 
He stands by and watches a bunch of 
hooligans put me away with poison 
hootch and while I’m out, a bandit for 
the Giants comes along and steals my 
ball player!” 

“Ah, don’t take it so big!” says Ed. 


“We got a million of ’em down here— 
I’ll dig you up another. Besides, you 
couldn’t have touched this boy after 
Devlin got to him. You don’t talk that 
kind of money. I hear Devlin gives him 
a five grand bonus for signing the con¬ 
tract and writes in a salary of six grand 
for the first season. You couldn’t beat 
that—could you ?” 

“He don’t care for money!” I remind 
the guy. “He’s an Injun, all on fire for 
the glory of the noble red man, and for 
Sparta. He gets his jack from erl on 
the reservoir and plays baseball for the 
fun of it.” 

“Aw, nuts!” growls Ed. “After all, 
dough is dough, even to J. P. Morgan. 
He ain’t turning down no money that I 
heard of.” 

“Go ’way,” I beg. “Lemme alone. I 
want to suffer. What a hell of a joint 
to be fired in—Sparta, Oklahoma!” 

So Ed goes out. He looks kind of 
sorry. He’s weaving a little when he 
walks. I sink back in the chair. I’m 
trying to figure a story to tell the front 
office. To tell Burly Hines. Something 
that will keep those pay checks cornin’ 
in. Scout jobs ain’t exactly no bed of 
roses, but it’s better than walking 
around in the hot sun. 

And just then there is a knock on the 
door. I figure it’s Ed cornin’ back. 

“Come on in,” I growl. 


CHAPTER V 
Second-Fiddle Find 


"gr SEE the door open, but nothing 
JL comes in. I begin to think I got 
the d. t.s for good, and I’m about to 
dive under the bed to get away from 
the willies, when a little voice pipes up: 

“Good morning, Mr. Hogan. We 
brung Our Pop, like you said.” 

I gulp once. The door is moving 
again. The five steps are coming into 
the room, with the lowest step first, 
which is why I don’t see so good. I 
don’t look down that low. 

“We been sitting on the front porch, 
waiting for you to get up... 

“Our Pop is a little nervous....” 

“He ain’t never talked to a big league 
scout, but we told him you was a nice 
guy... 
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“Our Mom came along, she’s waitin’ 
downstairs, we couldn’t fool her, she 
knows everything. . . 

“Mr. Cherokee Jones went off with 
another man. We saw him go on the 
train.” 

And then I look up, and behind these 
five kids is that red-faced, tall, grinning 
hill-billy I see pitching relief for the 
Trojans at the ball park. 

“I ain’t aimin’ to bust in here like 
this, Mr. Hogan,” says this turkey- 
neck. “But the boys here was plumb 
insistent that you wanted to see me. If 
you like—I’ll get along and come back 
later. I know, when a man is in his un¬ 
derwear like you, he wants to be com¬ 
fortable, and can’t talk rfo business to 
amount to anything.” 

“Oh, hello, Brennan,” I croak at him. 
“Boy—it was a wild night.” 

“Yes, sir!” he grins. “When the boys 
celebrate they sure take out the stopper 
and let ’er rip. I hear as how the jail 
house is full. They’re mighty stirred 
up about Jones goin’ up to the Giants. 
I thought you were goin’ to take him 
for the Flatbushers, Mr. Hogan.” 

I get a certain look on my pan. “Who 
—him—that big tramp?” I growl. 
“Hell, I wouldn’t have him wrapped in 
cellophane. Didn’t you fan him in the 
clutch?” 

“Sure—but that ain’t nothin’. I fan 
him in the clutch a couple of times. If 
I done went and spoiled his chances 
with the Flatbushes I’m plumb sorry.” 

“Our Pop fans everybody when he 
gets in there and pitches. . . .” 

“Our Pop has a hop on his fast one 
that gpes higher’n a jack rabbit. ...” 

“Our Pop is the best pitcher in the 
world. . . .” 

“Our Pop sends up that floater and 
they swing and miss. ...” 

“Our Pop wouldn’t let them Flat¬ 
bushers be in no seventh place— 
wouldya, Pop?” 

Brennan kind of grins and looks at 
the kids. “Don’t pay ’em no mind, Mr. 
Hogan,” he begs. “They just figure I 
can pitch some.” 

I get a sudden brain storm. Maybe 
there is a way out. Maybe them pay 
checks won’t stop Maybe I can alibi 
about the Cherokee Jones boot. I look 
at Brennan. 


“You didn’t spoil nobody’s chances 
nowhere,” I tell him. “If I want that 
Jones Indian, I grab him, see? I see 
you fan him in the clutch. Maybe he’s 
a great hitter. But I figure I’d rather 
have the pitcher that can stop the big 
hitter. Now look here, Mr. Brennan, 
I’m a guy of few words. I can use a 
pitcher for the Flatbushers, and I got to 
leave town today. 

“I’ll put it up to you. I’ll give you a 
crack at the big time. I’ll give you a 
chance to pitch against real hitters in 
real ball parks. I’ll give you a chance 
to make the big dough. How about it? 
We leave on the night train.” 

“Could I kind of talk it over with the 
little woman?” says Brennan, his 
Adam’s apple bobbing like a cork 
floater. “I wouldn’t want to do nothin’ 
—without kinda askin’ her.” 

“Sure—talk it over—hustle back 
here. Wait—I’ll get dressed. I’ll go 
with you. I’m a salesman right down 
to the ground. Hell—you’re as good as 
in Flatbush right now.” 

I KE HOGAN is not going to take 
chances on any more guys sneakin’ 
in dressed in overalls. Just a hunch. A 
silly hunch—a sucker bet on this string- 
bean with the eagle beak and the funny 
grey-blue eyes. An old mam, almost— 
with five kids. And a big league rookie. 
But that’s me—a born gambler. 

So I struggle into the clothes, and try 
to forget the hangover and the head¬ 
ache. Everything is a dizzy daze. I 
see the “little woman.” She’s cookin’ 
dinner for the family over a burner in 
a two-room shack they stay in when the 
Trojans are in Sparta. 

I don’t know what I say. All I know 
is there is bawlin’, and red eyes, and 
snifflin’. Pop Brennan bawls as if his 
heart will break, and the kids howl, and 
jump up and down, and bawl, all at the 
same time. It sounds like the sideshow 
at Barnum and Bailey’s with animal 
feeding time right in the next tent. 

And then we’re on the rattler, and 
Brennan is sitting next to me, with a 
carpet bag on his knees, looking out the 
window, with a dying calf expression 
on his face, and tears running out of his 
eyes. 

He says to me, huskylike: “I ain’t 
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never been away from home before. It’s 
kind of a lonesome feelin’, ain’t it? And 
what are them kids goin’ to do now, 
without me out there pitchin’ and them 
sitting there watchin’ me pitch? They 
won’t do nothin’ but mope around like 
—I better not go.” 

And I have to put the clutch on him 
to keep him on the train. 

“I’ll bet they’ll get a big thrill out of 
you pitchin’ in your first world ser¬ 
ies!” I tell him. “Think of them five 
swell kids, sitting there, watching their 
old man settin’ down the Tigers or the 
Yanks or somebody like that?” 

“Gee,” he says. “You reckon the 
boss man will let me pitchim important 
ball like that?” 

“You’re a cinch,” I tell him. 

And that’s what I keep telling him 
until I get the following wire from my 
long-winded boss: 

Mr. Ike Hogan 
Enroute 

You big lug. I send you to look at a guy 
which hits .862 in his stocking feet and you 
wire me that you pass him over for a pitcher 
which nobody ain’t never heard of. You’re 
the kind of a guy which if he went to get 
married would take the minister on the 
honeymoon, and leave the bride to go back 
to bed with the minister’s wife. 

I just hear that the Giants get that Indian 
guy which you belittle in your telegram. 
So help me, if this war whoop so much as 
gets himself a base knock against one of our 
pitchers, I’m goin’ to fire you and then run 
you all the way back to Oklahoma. If this 
Brennan ain’t the best pitcher in the world 
you ain’t got no more job than an Alabama 
Republican. 

Yours truly, 

Burly Hines 

Manager, Flatbush National League Base¬ 
ball Team. 

P. S. That there item which you stuck 
on the swindle sheet, entitled entertainment 
in Peoria, is scratched. I know that enter¬ 
tainment myself. Her name is Julia. 

Try sleeping overland with a bully 
dough like that under your pillow! And 
with a guy like Pop Brennan sitting in 
the seat with you, honing for home and 
the kids! 

It was a lovely trip. 

When I get to Flatbush, for the first 
hour Old Burly treats me like a poor re¬ 
lation at the Van Gump’s Christmas 
party. Boy—am I in the dog house! 

“Okay,” says Burly, sarcastic-like, 


“so you sign Old Man Methusalem 
for us, and you send me a five-hundred 
word build-up wire. I’m betting you 
was drunk or somethin’ and Devlin put 
it over on you. But you’re supposed to 
be scoutin’ for this team, and I’d be a 
sucker not to give you the break, seein’ 
as how we’re payin’ you for doin’ the 
job. 

“So I am goin’ to let Pop Brennan 
pitch this afternoon, and I will be out 
there with the lamps turned on him, and 
if he is a bust—” 

S O Flatbush is playin’ the Reds that 
afternoon, and Lucas is pitching 
for the squareheads, and Lucas is 
hotter than the Fourth of July at twelve 
o’clock noon in Jackson’s Hole, Missis¬ 
sippi. He has won himself about seven 
straight and the Cincinnatis is windin’ 
up to upset the dope in the League. 

They’re a bunch of young hellions 
which don’t give a damn and they 
begin to knock down fences in the 
National League Parks in July, and to 
belt pitchers off the mound, and to get 
very, very tough indeed, and to become 
big headaches to guys like Grimm and 
Terry and Traynor. Playing baseball 
with the Rhinelanders is just as pleas¬ 
ant as spending an afternoon on a bee 
farm, when the bees don’t like you. 

The usual three thousand guys is on 
hand to see the game, including the 
press, the relations and the players. 

And Pop Brennan, in the middle of 
a big silence, goes out to pitch for Flat¬ 
bush. Just walks out there, like he 
walked out on the slab the time I see 
him pitch back in Oklahoma. He has 
that big chaw pushed in his face and 
that old, worn glove on his hand, and 
the sleeves of the red flannel shirt 
sticking out from under his new uni¬ 
form. 

Somehow the guy looks like some¬ 
body you know, standin’ there on the 
hill, but you can’t place him—until sud¬ 
denly you remember that he has legs 
like Hubbell, and a body like Grove, 
and shoulders like Chief Bender, and 
a face like old Eddie Plank, and he 
looks like every pitcher that ever 
pitched good ball — all wrapped up 
under the same hide. 

I ain’t no sports reporter, so I don’t 
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aim to tell no play by play of that 
there game with the Reds. I been 
lookin’ at baseball for forty years or so 
—and I figure I see everything in that 
time that can happen on a diamond— 
but I sit there in a box this afternoon, 
with the nerves tuned up like the top 
wires on a piano. 

And it ain't only because my job is 
ridin’ on every pitch that turkey-neck 
lets go. It’s because—well, the guy, 
out there all alone, does something to 
you, and because the breaks is so 
lousy against him. 

He throws that apple. And Lucas 
is throwing that apple. 

The game is goose eggs all the way 
down the stretch, and it goes into the 
eighth inning, still tied at nothing all. 

But all day our guys have been kick¬ 
ing the ball around, tossing to the 
wrong bags, letting pop flies go for 
Texas League hits, and acting just like 
the Flatbushes. And Pop Brennan, 
cool as ice, never flustered, stays in 
there and pitches. When he has to get 
them Reds out on strikes — well, he 
throws ’em that curve or that blazing 
high hard one—and they go out some¬ 
how. It seems he’s got ’em hypno¬ 
tized. 

In the last of the eighth, by some ac¬ 
cident, Buddy Taylor on our side busts 
himself a double against the fence. The 
next guy up, Tex Hames, takes a 
swing, tops the ball, and bounces it 
over the second baseman’s head for a 
lucky single. And Taylor, sliding 
head first beats the throw to the plate 
and we get a run—two hits off Lucas 
up to there. 

And Pop Brennan, still quiet, still 
chawing, and still cool as ice, goes out 
to the rubber with the pressure on, and 
us with that measly run. He fans the 
first Redleg up, gets the second on a 
pop foul to third base, and makes a 
monkey out of the third man to face 
him, with a low curve ball on the out¬ 
side for the third strike. 

When he comes in from the rubber, 
there is a big silence, because nobody 
in the park has seen any pitching like 
that from a Flatbush pitcher since old 
Burly hisself kind of lost the hop on 
his fast one. Nobody in the park 
really realizes just how good Brennan 


has been goin’ in a tight ball game. 
When the figures is added up, the 
newspaper flashes the news that Pop 
Brennan, rookie pitcher, beats Lucas 
in a pitching duel and allows two hits, 
and no runs! 

So after the game, Burly comes up 
to my room and tosses his frame on 
the bed. 

“You get yourself a lucky break,” he 
growls. “Old Pop looked like a mil¬ 
lion dollars out there this afternoon— 
but he’ll fade under pressure. But 
anyhow, for the time being, we’ll for¬ 
get about it—and you can go back on 
the road. See if you can remember 
about that hitting outfielder we need— 
and don’t bring back a halfback by mis¬ 
take.” 

So I hie out for the tanks again. 
That’s the hell of bein’ a scout. You 
do all the scouting in the underbrush— 
never on Broadway. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Old Giant Serious 


S EPTEMBER — and the stretch 
drive. The Giants going like ham¬ 
mer and tongs, and the Cubs and the 
Pirates and the Cardinals and the Reds 
— all bunched together — they can be 
covered over with a blanket they is so 
close. Two games and a little over, 
separating five teams in the National 
League, and the fans is jittery with the 
excitement. 

Nobody notices that the Flatbushes 
climb into sixth place in the standings. 
Not with a race like this goin’ on. The 
first five teams have a swell time 
throat-cuttin’ each other. 

I keep watching the papers for news 
of Pop Brennan. He wins himself two- 
three games in a row. Then he loses 
one—gets beat out in the eighth inning. 
And he loses another, and I start to 
sweat. 

It comes time for the last go-round 
between the Giants and the Flatbushers 
which is a very personous matter in¬ 
deed, what with the Flatbushes always 
ready and willin’ to knock the blocks 
off them Giants just for the pleasure 
of seein’ ’em stagger. Once-twice, we 
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knock the Giants right out of the world 
serious in this last get-together be¬ 
tween the two teams. 

The dope goes out the window when 
Flatbush tangles with the Giants. Our 
guys play like All-Americans against 
the Giants—even if we is in last place 
and the Giants out in front by ten 
games. 

During this time Cherokee Jones 
grabs enough newspaper space to pa¬ 
per a forty-room house. He’s a riot. He 
bats pinch a couple of times for the 
Giants, and smacks the apple far and 
wide. Then Terry sends him into cen¬ 
ter field to play regular, and he’s hit¬ 
ting a mite over .400 at the end of his 
first three weeks with the Giants. 

The papers is saying that he’s the 
coming outfield sensation of both 
leagues and that he has no batting 
weaknesses, and compared to him, 
Spoke Speaker was just a guy in a sack 
race when it came to covering ground 
in the outfield. 

It don’t make my ham an’ eggs any 
easier goin’ down in the morning, with 
the sports page poked up In front of 
my mug. Nor does this gentle mes¬ 
sage I get from Burly a few days 
later: 

Mr. Ike Hogan 
Mansion House 
Ottumwa, Iowa 

Your pet turkey is sick. He mopes around 
like a bump on a pickle and he don’t digest 
his tobacco so good no more. We are goin’ 
into a crucial series with them Giants day 
after tomorrow and we got to bat the ears 
off them birds to even stay in the National 
League. If we don’t take them Giants it 
will take the National Guard of New York 
to get us out of the ball park after the game 
on account of the Flatbush fans is sore for 
having a team which has now been sixth 
or worse for ten years. 

This here Brennan guy is your idea of a 
ball player, so maybe you know what will 
take his mind off his troubles and get him 
to throwing that low curve again. Tear 
yourself away and hop a plane from Chicago 
and come home. Maybe the sight of your 
ugly mug will cheer the guy up. 

Did you notice where Cherokee Jones is 
standing -5 in the list of hitters? So he’s the 
guy you passed up to get a Pop Brennan? 
Do something, will you? 

Burly Hines 

Manager, Flatbush National League Base¬ 
ball Team. 

P. S. We still need that outfielder which 
can hit! 


Anything for the good of the team, 
that’s me. I load myself on a rattler 
and scram to Chi and grab one of them 
sardine cans with wings that shuttle 
back and forth between Chi and civili¬ 
zation. I know I’m never going to get 
back on the ground, but anyway the 
boys can pick up the fragments and 
know I was a game guy, in there pitch¬ 
ing to the last for the team which is 
payin’ me the dough. 

Much to my surprise I make it, and 
I get to New York. 

And I look up Pop Brennan after 
having a bull session with Burly. 

LD Pop is roomin’ by himself,” 
%W Burly tells me. “He ain’t been 
to a movie. He ain’t been nowhere. 
He ain’t seen nothin’. He ain’t talked 
ten words with anybody on the team 
since he joined up. He don’t eat good. 
He just kinda mopes. He don’t act 
sick—but something is eatin’ on him. 
We might have a chance if this guy 
could pitch in one of them games, and 
turn in a game like that first one 
against the Reds. 

“The Giants is a little punchy and 
we could take ’em—but we got to have 
some pitchin’. I figure that Mungo can 
snatch one, and I figure that Hubbell 
may take one for them, and after that 
it’s a toss-up. If we could lick Hub- 
bell — man, we’d break their hearts 
and cop the series.” 

Well, I find Pop in his room. He’s 
sitting there lookin’ out the window 
when I knock on the door and go in. 
He gets up, and I see his face. It’s 
plumb mellocoly, like a guy’s which 
has just said, “Goodby— goodby and 
goodbye—” in one of them heavy long 
movies. He brightens up a little when 
he sees me. He looks real glad to see 
an old friend. 

We get to talkin’. I ask him how he 
feels and how he likes the Big Town, 
and how he likes pitchin’ in the Big 
Time, and a lot of questions like that, 
just to get him started. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Mr. Hogan,” he 
says, slowlike, lookin’ at me. “I guess 
—maybe, I’m a ?nite homesick. Every¬ 
body has been fine to me, here. But I 
get to thinkin’ sometimes, how far 
away I am from Troy and Sparta and 
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home, and how the kids are doin’. The 
little woman, she don’t write so good, 
so I don’t hear much news, and I get to 
thinkin’ of her a-pinin’ for me, and 
them kids—without their old man in 
there pitching—and I could bust right 
down and cry. 

“And at night it gets so darned lone¬ 
some and things that a couple of times 
I been ready to sneak away, and try to 
find the way back home. Only Mr. 
Hines has been so nice—and I’d like 
to help him out all I can.” 

We sit there. 

“This here, now, National League, 
ain’t so different from our league,” he 
says, and he’s as serious as a judge. “I 
seen them Giants play a couple of times 
when we had open dates on the sched¬ 
ule. They are men, just like guys I 
been pitching against all my life—and 
they only get three strikes, and I figure 
I could do all right agin’ ’em—but I 
sure miss them kids and the old 
woman.” 

“You sit right here!” I tell him. 
“And don’t you worry none. You ain’t 
goin’ to be worried like that no more.” 

And I barge out, all hot with a big 
idea. I put the squeeze on the front 
office for five C notes, and believe it 
or not, I take another airyplane, and 
I ride. What I mean—I ride. I got 
an idea to lick them Giants—and what 
I mean—shellac ’em. Brains is what 
counts—even in Flatbush. 

M UNGO beats Fitzsimmons 3 and 
1 in a heartbreaker — even in 
the newspapers. I don’t see the game 
—I’m flyin’. The Giants get their run 
on a smack into the far left field 
bleachers by a guy named Cherokee 
Jones who steps into a fast one and 
puts it in mothballs. In this first game, 
Mr. Jones is slightly terrific with a 
double, two singles and that home run. 
He treats our Mr. Mungo like a 
brother. 

Then Gabler pulls a surprise and 
beats us, 6 and 5, against Lefty Clarke. 
Clarke is doing all right for himself all 
the way up to the seventh inning, when 
he can’t find the plate and passes one 
man, boots the play on the sacrifice, 
gets mad and walks the next guy. 
Before Burly can derrick the guy, 


Mr. Cherokee Jones steps up to the 
dish and belts his second home rim of 
the serious off Lefty, when he hits a 
curve ball on the inside and smacks it 
somethin’ like 480 feet into the 
bleachers. Until then, Clarke has him¬ 
self a 5 and 2 lead. 

The third game is a whirlwind, and 
one of those things. Everybody figures 
that this is the spot in which Mr. Terry 
will trot out Mr. Hubbell for the 
crusher. Only Mr. Terry trots out 
Smith, and Mr. Smith is steamin.’ He 
pitches like Lefty Grove when Lefty 
was the fairheaded boy for Connie 
Mack. Just wild enough to make the 
batter respect him and not crowd the 
plate, and just good enough to whip 
that third one over the dish. 

Our guy, Dutch Keller, comes up 
with one of his good games, and the 
business busts up in the ninth inning, 
with Flatbush getting two runs, and 
the ball game. But Cherokee Jones 
gets himself three more hits, including 
another home run with nobody on base, 
which is a blessing indeed. 

And that brings up Hubbell for the 
Giants, and big trouble for Burly 
Hines — because he’s got nobody to 
pitch but Pop Brennan, and nothing to 
lose but his job—and maybe his health. 

It’s a four game serious, and we cop 
two, which makes the Flatbush fans 
froth at the mouth and practically mob 
the Dizziness Boys in their hotel. 
They stage red light parades all night 
and things like that, and I come in 
off the plane in the middle of the 
festival. 

And Burly Hines looks at me and 
yells: “Well?” 

And I take a deep breath and say: 
“Okay. Don’t open your yap — but 
send Old Pop Brennan in there tomor¬ 
row—and if he don’t win I am nothing 
but a monkey’s uncle in spades.” 

“The minute any monkey in the 
world hears that crack he’ll sue you for 
bustin’ his reputation,” says Burly. 
“But I got to pitch Pop anyhow. It’s 
his turn—and nobody can go out there 
on crutches and pitch against them Otts 
and them Moores and Bartells and that 
murderin’ so-and-so Jones—” 

“Jones?” 

“Sure—you heard of him. He gets 
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himself ten or eleven hits, including 
three home runs in three games against 
our side. Outside of that he might just 
as well have stood back in Oklahoma. 
And you passed him up!” 

Which is just to show you what 
gratitude a guy gets for working his 
head off for some people. 


CHAPTER VII 
Our Pop Scalps an Injun 


A BOUT sixty thousand fans is in 
the stands for that last game 
with the Giants. About fifty thousand 
of ’em is from Flatbush, and they got 
baseball bats, firecrackers, cowbells, 
and God knows what, which cannot be 
seen. 

They yell their heads off at the 
Giants. Boy, what a ridin’ the Giants 
take when they play the Dizziness 
Boys — win or lose. It’s Old Home 
Week at the ball park when them two 
teams play a serious. 

The announcer bellows: “Bat-ter¬ 
ries for today—for the Giants, Hubbell 
and Mancuso; for Flatbush, Brennan 
and Cross.” 

The Giants run out on the field, and 
toss the apple around, and Carl walks 
out there, takes his place on the rubber 
and wings a couple of pitches to Man¬ 


cuso. It don’t need no yogi to tell the 
cockeyed world that Carl is plenty hot, 
and don’t care no more about winnin’ 
this ball game than he does about that 
salary check and world serious dough 
at the end of the season. 

And Old Pop Brennan, red-faced, in 
red flannel undershirt, just lobs ’em in 
to Cross, and looks around at all them 
people, a little sad look on his weather¬ 
beaten mug. His heart not in it—but 
goin’ to give everything he has because 
he’s that kind of a guy. 

I get a little shaky feeling in the mid¬ 
dle of my belly, lookin’ at him. Old 
Pop, a rookie — in the big leagues — 
and not givin’ a damn. Old Pop— 
rather be back in Oklahoma with his 
five steps cheerin’ him on, and the little 
woman with the 1896 hat sittin’ in the 
box, beamin’ at him—than to beat the 
Giants evqj-y day in the week and a 
double-header on Sunday. 

Three guys on our side go up against 
Hubbell—and walk away. That screw 
ball is murderin’ ’em. 

And then, Old Pop takes up that bat¬ 
tered old glove off the first base line 
and walks up on the mound to pitch 
in front of sixty thousand people. Old 
Pop, with a chew in his mug, his 
Adam’s apple bobbing* and a baseball 
in his hands. Standing there—facing 
the Giants, with all them sixty thou¬ 
sand guys and gals, quiet, waiting to 
[Turn Page ] 


HIS NIGHT CLUB HILL WAS *62! 


“Goodbye, Sir” . .. “Thank you, Sir,” 
says the head waiter fervently, as the 
little party of four leaves the club. And 
why shouldn’t he—for a $10.00 tip? 

Think that’s unusual ? Not a bit of it. 
Young men are making lots of money 
— and spending plenty — these days. 
Young men full of health, full of snap 
and power. And you can bet your bot¬ 
tom dollar that these men watch their 
health like a hawk—that they see to it 
that their bowels move regularly. For 
no man can feel right and do his best 
if he is held back by the curse of 
constipation. 

So if you want to step up your energy, 
if you want a quick mind and a vigor¬ 


ous body, remember this one thing and 
never forget it —see that your bowels 
move regularly! 

But the way you move your bowels 
is important Instead of taking a laxa¬ 
tive that disturbs your system and up¬ 
sets your stomach, take gentle Ex-Lax. 

Ex-Lax limits its action entirely to 
the intestines, where the actual consti¬ 
pation exists. It gives the intestines a 
gentle nudge, emptying the bowels thor¬ 
oughly—but easily and comfortably. 
Ex-Lax works in such a simple, com¬ 
mon-sense way. And it is such a pleas¬ 
ure to take. Ex-Lax tastes just like de¬ 
licious chocolate. At all drug stores— 
10c and 25c. (In Canada—15c and 35c.) 
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see what he is going to do with hitters 
like them Giants. 

I turn and beat it under the stands. 
That little something inside the chest 
is yammering and poundin’. I feel so 
happy I like to bust. It’s a little dark 
under there out of the sunshine. I got 
trouble seein’ for a minute, and then a 
voice pipes up: 

“Can we go in now, Mr. Hogan? Can 
we see Our Pop?” 

“We want to look at them Giants ...” 

“We want to see Our Pop put them 
Giants down . . .” 

“Can we tell Our Pop we’re here, 
now, Mr. Hogan?” 

“Do we have to pay to get in, Mr. 
Hogan?’ 

I grab all five of ’em, and almost 
grab that little woman with the canary 
bird feedin’ on ripe cherries on her hat, 
at the same time. I feel I’m goin’ to 
bust. 

I get down on the knees and go into 
a huddle with the kids. They gather 
around, serious as the dickens, lookin’ 
at me with big wide eyes. 

“You go in there and sit down where 
I’m goin’ to put you, and when I give 
the word, you take a big breath and 
yell your heads off for your pop,” I 
tell ’em. “And then you’ll see him beat 
them Giants.” 

And so, I lead the troupe right up 
from under the stands into a dugout 
box behind the Flatbush bench. They 
don’t even look at the sixty thousand 
people. They can’t see anybody in the 
world but an old guy out there in a red 
flannel shirt, and a Flatbush uniform* 

An old guy with streaks of silver in 
his hair, and grey-blue eyes under 
black brows — standin’ out there all 
alone. All them little monkeys have 
tears in their eyes and lumps in their 
throats, and the little lady in the black 
silk dress sits there and grabs hold of 
the back of the seat in front of her and 
her hands is shaking—almost as much 
as mine. 

OU got it, brother! That plane I 
hops takes me to Oklahoma and 
back—and on the return trip it’s carry¬ 
ing those five kids and their ma. I 
know what it takes to have Pop Bren¬ 
nan make monkeys out of them ^Giants 


—and Old Doc Hogan is the guy to 
come up with the right medicine. Sur¬ 
prise! That’s me all over—and to hell 
with the expense. Anything to beat 
them Giants. 

Well, Jo-Jo Moore steps up to the 
dish, and Brennan sets fiimself to 
pitch. 

I look at the kids. “Now!” I tell ’em 
—and I can hardly talk, I’m that ex¬ 
cited. 

And the youngest of the five Bren¬ 
nan kids pipes up: 

“Strike him out, Pop!” 

“He’s duck soup. Pop!” 

“Where’s that Jones guy, Pop? We 
want to see him set down . . .” 

“Them Giants ain’t so hot, Pop. The 
Cards is goin’ to win the pennant . . .” 

“Throw him that curve, Pop.” 

And Old Pop Brennan stands out 
there on the mound like a guy which 
has suddenly seen a ghost. He stands 
holding the ball, and then, without 
looking at Moore or any of the sixty 
thousand, he walks off the mound, 
kinda like walking in his sleep. 

He walks all the way over to the box, 
carrying his old glove, his eyes fixed 
on the faces of them kids and on that 
hat with the canary bird. He gets in 
front of the box, and suddenly he 
grabs for them kids, and hugs ’em all 
at once, and snatches at the little 
woman, and knocks the hat off, and she 
laughs, and kisses him and the kids 
pound him oft the back. 

He looks at the kids. “You think 
your Pop can beat these here, now. 
Giants?” he asks in a funny voice. 
There is a little trickle of tears running 
down the side of his nose into the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Sure, Pop!” yelps the smallest step. 

“They’re a cinch, Pop . . .” 

“Don’t let ’em have a foul ball, 
Pop ...” 

“Show ’em if we’re still in the league, 
Pop . . .” 

“Ma says you can lick ’em with one 
hand, Pop.” 

And Pop Brennan kind of grins, as if 
he gets back his youth all of a sudden. 
His shoulders go straight, and there is 
a light in his eyes, and he turns and 
marches out there to the rubber. He 
hitches up his pants, spits in the dirt, 
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grins at Moore—and strikes him out on 
three pitched balls. And Moore the 
toughest lead-off man in the league! 

Well, you know how it is in a ball 
game like that, which goes 0 and 0 up to 
the eighth. You can’t see anything but 
two guys pitchin’. Hubbell and Pop 
Brennan is the whole show. You re- 
fnember things, and forget everything 
else. 

For instance, the first time Cherokee 
Jones comes up there is one out and 
nobody on. Pop grins at him, heaves 
the fast one, inside, letter high, and 


at a ground ball, flips it to first base for 
the out. And the mob yells again. 

The third time up, with one on and 
nobody out, Jones belts himself a 
single to center field, and before the 
throw-in, Ott who is on first on an 
error, is on third, and Jones is on first. 

Ripple is the next hitter, and he’s 
teeing off, and I can’t breathe, and 
Jones takes a lead on the hit-and-run 
signal. And suddenly, Old Pop flips 
the ball with the funny motion, and 
picks Jones off first, like I see him do 
to a fella back in Oklahoma when 
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Jones swings, hard. 

There is a crack, and the ball pops up 
in the air, maybe, fifteen feet. Old Pop 
takes two steps to his left, holds out his 
hands and gathers in a little pop-up and 
Mr. Jones sits himself down. The 
Brennan kids whoop it up, and the sixty 
thousand take up the chorus. 

PgpHE second time Cherokee Jones 
-8L comes to the dish, he sets himself 
again, waiting for the fast ball, but Old 
Pop feeds him a floater out of the fast 
ball motion. Jones swings, and Pop 
stoops over, makes a back-handed stab 


Sparta is playing Troy. Jones, with a 
silly look on his pan, goes back to the 
dugout, getting an awful panning and 
with Bill Terry fit to be tied. 

Then Pop gets Ripple out on a fly 
down the well in center field. 

We get a run in the eighth inning. 
Hubbell gives up two hits until the 
eighth. With two out in the eighth. 
Truck Moole gets us a run the easy 
way. He belts a three-and-two count 
up into the stands for a home run. 

The Flatbush fans in the Giant Park 
are going raving nuts. It sounds like 
the Armistice. 
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And then it’s the Giants’ half of the 
ninth inning, with Pop Brennan fight¬ 
ing to hold that one-run lead—and to 
win that serious. 

The head of the batting order is up 
for the Giants. 

Moore comes to the dish. He stands 
there, dangerous, that bat cocked. Pop 
tosses the first ball. Moore takes a cut, 
half tops a fast ball, and drives it on a 
nasty hop between third and short. He 
pulls up at first, with a single. 

Bartell, batting in the second slot, 
sets himself to bunt. He faces Pop, the 
bat in front of him. Pop works on him, 
keepin’ the ball high on the outside. On 
the third pitch, with two balls and a 
strike the count, Bartell taps one down 
the third base line. 

Woody French comes in fast for it, 
scoops it up, heaves a perfect peg to 
first, gets Bartell by a step. But the 
tying run is on second, with one of the 
fastest men in the league carrying the 
mail for the Giants. 

Ott comes to the plate, throwing 
away two extra bats. 

Pop hitches up his pants, looks at 
Moore on second, lets go the pitch. It’s 
where Ott loves ’em, low on the inside, 
where he can get that mashie shot for 
that short wall in right field. He 
swings. The crack of the bat on the 
ball is like being hit on the point of the 
jaw. The white thing goes up in the 
air. 

Out in right field. Truck Moole 
goes back and back, and makes a run¬ 
ning jump—picks the ball off the wall 
—sets himself, and heaves the ball to 
second base. 

But Moore, already touched up, 
beats the throw to third. The tying 
run is on third base — and Cherokee 
Jones is at the plate. 

I’m sweatin’ all over. Burly Hines 
is pacing up and down the sidelines. 
He’s white-faced. Sixty thousand peo¬ 
ple sit there, on the edge of seats. 

Then a kid’s voice pipes up: 

“Show ’em how you pitched to this 
guy down in Sparta, Pop ...” 

“Sure, set him down, Pop!” 

“Throw him that curve, Pop . . .” 

“He swings like a gate . . .” 

“One-two-three, Pop—you know!” 

And the five of ’em jump up and 


down and make Indian war whoop 
noises by patting mouths with hands. 

■O0 p BRENNAN grins all of a sud- 
Jt.den and the strain goes off his 
face. He nods and waves his hand, and 
shifts his chaw to the other side of his 



mouth. Then he hitches up his pants, 
puts a foot on the rubber, and lets it 
fly. 

Maybe somebody threw a baseball 
faster, sometime, but I never see it. 
There is just a white streak through 
the air and a nasty crack in the 
catcher’s glove. Jones steps away from 
the plate and kind of blinks. 

And the ump jerks up his right hand 
and yells: “Str-rike!” 

Jones digs his cleats into the dirt, 
and pounds the plate with his bat. He 
sets himself for more smoke. And Pop 
Brennan, with the same motion, rares 
back and heaves the apple. 

Only, it seems to float out of his 
hand and to take half an hour to get up 
there to the plate. Cherokee Jones 
winds himself up to Albany and 
swings. There is a howl from the mob. 
He misses that pitch by a foot, and 
winds up on his panties in the dirt, a 
surprised look on his face. Ollie Krout, 
our catcher, is grinning and showing 
him the ball. 

Pop steps back on the rubber and 
grins at Moore who has a lead off third. 
Then he turns loose a Johnston flood 
of Brown’s Mule, hitches up his pants 
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again, looks at the scoreboard, steps 
on the rubber, and his arm goes back. 

And there is a scream from the mob. 

On account of because the third pitch 
is a wide outcurve that starts in the 
Bronx, and cuts across the heart of the 
plate — and Mr. Cherokee Jones is 
standing there, his bat on his shoulder! 
The umps has jerked up his right fist 
again, and Mr. Jones wants a recount, 
but it is strike three — and the ball 
game, and we beat Hubbell and the 
Giants 1 and 0. 

F IVE kids is over the box rail and 
out on the field, and Pop Brennan 
is trying to carry all five at the same 
time as he walks in from the hill—and 
the fifty thousand Flatbush fanatics 
are storming out of the stands, trying 
to hug Old Pop and the team. 

In the box a little woman with a 
bustle, and a 1896 hat is sitting there, 
cool as a cucumber with a look in her 
eyes which says this is just what she 
expected and her old man can do the 
same thing every day in the week. 

And a crazy man which looks like 
Burly Hines is wrestling with me on 
the floor of the box and pounding me 
in the ribs with his fists and yelling: 

“Get the hell back to Oklahoma be¬ 
fore somebody discovers where it is— 
and see if you can dig up a coupla more 
rookies like Pop Brennan. Did you see 
that curve ball—Holy Cow! Us— 
knockin’ the Giants out of the pennant 
again! It’s terrific!” 


“Listen,” I tell him from underneath. 
“I’ll take the job and go back there— 
on a coupla conditions.” 

“You’ll go, conditions or not—” 

“No more wise cracks about me 
scoutin’. And no more chiseling my 
expense accounts for phony reasons— 
and I wanna travel by airyplane.” 

“Travel by camel and see if I give a 
damn—as long as you find guys like 
this Brennan. I’ll even buy all the pie 
off all the pie counters in all the tanks 
in the Prairie States League. And I’ll 
never let another yap out of me about 
the ivory you dig up, so help me Han¬ 
nah! Everything is forgive.” 

Which just goes to show you, when 
a guy like me knows his racket and 
does it, he can’t miss. And when he 
has brains like me — well, they just 
can’t get him out. And this travellin’ 
by airyplane is swell—you meet such 
a nice class of people. 

Well, see you at the world serious 
next year. The Dizziness Boys is a 
cinch, as soon as I get back to Okla¬ 
homa and dig up a outfielder which can 
hit and a first baseman which can run 
on both legs and maybe a shortstop 
which can go to his left for ground 
balls. But I’m a cinch for them guys— 
in Oklahoma. 

Boy — it’s a great state — raw and 
rough—the way I like ’em. And gold 
to the bottom—black gold—which is 
the erl which runs out of them reser¬ 
voirs where the Indians live. 


Next Issue: THE MASKED MATADOR, a Complete Novel of 
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America $ Greatest Baseball Phenomenon 
as a Leading Sports V^riter Sees Him! 


I T WAS the afternoon of Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1930. The Cardinals were 
playing the Pirates. With the sea¬ 
son having practically run its course 
there was nothing of consequence hing¬ 
ing on the result of the game, it was 
therefore an ideal spot to try out ambi¬ 
tious rookies. 

One of them sat on the Cardinal 
bench. He was a lanky kid of nineteen, 
six feet three inches tall, and with a 
shoulder-spread like the mainsail of 
a clipper ship. He sat, with his elbows 
resting on his knees, staring across the 
sunlit diamond. 

Batting practice had ended. The 
fielders spread over the green grass to 
do their chores. 

“All right there. Dean,” said the 
manager. “Come on out and warm 
up.” 

The lanky youngster unfolded him¬ 
self. 

“All right, boss,” he said, “cornin’ 
right up.” 

“Those Pirates are pretty good hit¬ 
ters, you know.” 

“They’ll be lucky to get a hit off 
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me,” said Dean. It was a calm state¬ 
ment of fact. Quite evidently Dean be¬ 
lieved it. The manager grunted. 

“About the time they’re chasing you 
to the showers you’ll admit they didn’t 
have hitters like them in the Texas 
League.” 

“Listen, boss. When I fog ’em 
through I don’t care whether they’re 
in this league or the Texas. They 


won’t be chasin’ me to any showers.” 

Then he picked up his glove, and be¬ 
gan to warm up. 

How Dizzy Got His Name 
Before that game was half over ev¬ 
erybody on the St. Louis club from 
president Sam Breadon down to the 
bat boy admitted they had found a 
great pitcher. The nineteen-year-old 


Spirit, and the Sum Is a Master Pitcher! 
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had a fast ball that smoked and a curve 
that broke with vicious sharpness. 

The Pirates were good hitters, but 
they couldn’t handle the stuff this rook¬ 
ie served up to them. He allowed ex¬ 
actly three hits, and struck out five 
men. His control was perfect, and his 
calm that of a man who had been in 
fast company for years. You just had 
to take one look at him out there in the 
center of the diamond to know that 
here was a great pitcher—even though 
he was a kid. 

Dizzy Dean had clicked in his first 
test. 

Dizzy? Queer name for a great ath¬ 
lete, isn’t it? Do you know how it was 
wished on him? 

Well, to get at the roots of the mat¬ 
ter we’ll have to go back a little way. 
Jerome Herman Dean was born in 
Holdensville, Oklahoma on January 16, 



1911. — the second of three brothers. 
The first was Elmer and the last Paul, 
who is known as “Daffy.” Their mother 
died when Jerome was three years old. 
Their Dad tore a poor living out of the 
stubborn little farm, and the kids 
chopped cotton and milked cows and 
did all the other chores that a farm de¬ 
mands. 

They never had shoes. They never 
had anything to speak of, for that mat¬ 
ter. Jerome liked baseball, but never 
had one of his own to play with. So he 
compromised by throwing stones, and 
could nip a squirrel with one at thirty 
feet. That’s control, if you ask me. 

His First Pair of Shoes 
One day the Holdensville High School 
was shy a pitcher for an important 
game with the Oklahoma City Teach¬ 
ers College. They calle4 on Jerome 
Dean, who, if he was only twelve years 
old, weighed 160 pounds and had plenty 
of speed. Dean shut out the teachers, 
whiffed fourteen batsmen — and was 
hailed as a phenomenon. That was 


pleasant, but it didn’t pay off. There 
was still the hard work of the farm, 
and no money. 

After a few years more the youngster 
tired of it. He wrapped up his other 
shirt, and traipsed off to San Antonio, 
where he enlisted in the Field Artillery. 

“There,” he said, “I got my first pair 
of shoes.” The shoes were much more 
important than the uniform. They rep¬ 
resented an upward step in the social 
scale. Of course, Jerome had to enlarge 
a little on his age to get into the mili¬ 
tary service of the United States, but 
he was big enough to get by with the 
fabrication. 

Soldiering in peace times is not an 
arduous occupation. It was much 
easier than chopping cotton and milk¬ 
ing cows, anyway. There was plenty 
of time for recreation—which included 
baseball. Jerome did so well with the 
army team that he was invited to train 
with the San Antonio club in his hours 
off duty. He did, and pitched so well 
that when the Chicago White Sox 
came along for an exhibition game 
Dean was nominated to work against 
them. 

In Sight of the Big League 

The youngster had never seen big 
leaguers before, but that did not bother 
him. He possessed an extraordinary 
calm—a superb confidence in himself. 
Pitch against the Sox? Sure, why not? 
They didn’t mean any more to him 
than the Oklahoma City teachers had 
six years before. 

Through the first couple of innings 
Dean kept foggin’ the ball past the big 
leaguers. They didn’t like it. Their 
pride was hurt at not being able to slap 
this big busher around as they pleased. 

The third base coach began shout¬ 
ing, “Knock that dizzy kid out of the 
ball park!” every time a White Sox hit¬ 
ter came to bat. The men on the bench 
took it up. 

“Knock that dizzy kid out!” 

But they couldn’t do it—and Dean 
finished by shutting out the Windy 
City athletes with four hits. 

The name “Dizzy” stuck. Thereafter 
the Jerome Herman part of the Dean 
name was forgotten, and Dizzy Dean 
was born for the headlines. 
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There is, very definitely, a baseball 
grapevine. News gets around. An event 
that happens in San Francisco last 
week is discussed in the Polo Grounds 
this week. There was talk in lots of 
places about the big Oklahoma farm 
hand, who had shut out the White Sox. 
Just why Chicago didn’t do something 
about tying him up I don’t know. But 
they didn’t. 

Then Don Curtis, a Cardinal scout, 
turned up in San Antonio. He stayed 
for several days and looked Dizzy over 
very thoroughly. But there were com¬ 
plications. The young man was enlisted 
in the United States Army. He couldn’t 
go off just because he had an offer to 
play professional baseball. There was 
a way, though. Curtis arranged to buy 
him out of the service. There were 
various formalities to be gone through; 
red tape to be cut. Finally it was all 
arranged, and Dizzy Dean was free to 
enter the game he enjoyed more than 
anything else. 

Work-Out 

Even such a youthful genius as he 
wasn’t ready for the big time. The 
Cardinals figured he needed more ex¬ 
perience, so they sent him to St. Joseph 
in the Western Association. Dean be¬ 
lieves in making a good impression at 
the start. He wants to set the stamp 
of his personality and ability on folks 
from the opening minute. 

His new boss started him against 
Denver almost as soon as he reported 
for duty. Diz did all right. He shut 
out the Coloradans, and struck out ten 
of them. He was a riot in St. Joe . . . 
and before the end of the season was 
advanced to the Houston club of the 
Texas League. 

Joe Schultz was the manager—and 
Joe was a disgruntled soul, because his 
team was in last place, and showed no 
inclination toward getting out of it. 

Dean Shuffled into the office, carry¬ 
ing an old suitcase, and not looking the 
part of a young man who was soon to 
become the greatest pitcher in baseball. 

Schultz looked up in a bored way, 
took the cigar from his mouth, and 
said: 

“What’s your name, busher?” 

“Just call me Dizzy,” said Dean, 



Mrs. Dean 


without even a twinkle in his eye. 

That didn’t sound too auspicious to 
Mr. Schultz. He was already burdened 
with dizzy ball players. But, after all, 
the kid had made a good record in the 
Western Association; and what did he 
have to lose, anyway? 

“All right, Dizzy,” he answered. 
“We’ll soon find out how much you’ve 
got. You’ll work this afternoon.” 

That was all right with the boy from 
Oklahoma. He liked to work, and, go¬ 
ing into the box a few hours later, 
showed the Houston fans a brand of 
pitching they hadn’t seen in a long 
time. Even the low-spirited Mr. Schultz 
became enthusiastic. 

“Diz,” he said, “you’re not only goin’ 
to make the grade here. You’ll be a 
big shot up there pretty soon.” Up 
there, meaning the big league. 

Dizzy nodded. 

“Sure, I know that,” be said. 

_ During the tag end of that season he 
pitched ten games and won eight. The 
two he lost were due to the sieve-like 
condition of the infield behind him. 

“Duck This Oner 

In one of those games Dean had to 
prove his physical gameness. Houston 
was playing Dallas, and on the Dallas 
team was a 200-pounder, who was 
known as one of the toughest fighters 
on the circuit. He didn’t like the way 
Dean was buzzing that ball close to his 
head. 

“Tryin’ to bean me, huh?” he shout¬ 
ed. “Do that again, and I’ll knock your 
block off.” 
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“Don’t get sore, fellaw,” drawled the 
youngster. “If you watch where the 
ball’s goin’ you’ll see it won’t hit you.” 

Then he whipped over his high, hard 
one right und^r the big guy’s nose. 
The two-hundred-pounder dropped his 
bat, and strode out to the center of the 
diamond. 

“You fresh busher,” he snarled. “You 
want me to duck, hey? Well, duck this 
one!” 

With that he socked Dizzy on the 
chin with all his might and knocked 
the boy down. Now, it might be that 
Dean was not a good fighter, but he 
had the instincts of one. Groggy and 
bleary-eyed, he staggered to his feet 
right into another punch that nearly 
broke his nose and drenched him with 
blood. Once more he arose, and once 
more the big man flattened him with a 
tremendous wallop that opened a deep 
cut on the boy’s cheek. 

By that time the umpire and other 
players piled in and stopped the slaugh¬ 
ter. The attacker was ordered from the 
field. Dizzy was helped to the bench, 
and drenched in cold water. The train¬ 
er patched his cuts with adhesive, and 
prepared to lead him to the club house. 

“Hey, what’s the idea?” protested 
Dizzy. “There’s a ball game goin’ on 
around here.” 

“Sure, there’s a ball game,” soothed 
Joe Schultz, “but you ain’t in no condi¬ 
tion to finish it. Go on, take it easy.” 

But Dean is a stubborn young man. 
He wouldn’t hear of it. He was licking 
the Dallas club, and intended finishing 
the job. So, though he was a little 
woozy from the beating, he went out 
to the hill again, and scored a shutout 
victory, 3 to 0. 

Dizzy Shows ’Em 

That was typical of Dizzy Dean. 
There isn’t a gamer man in baseball, or 
a more willing one. He’ll go to town 
any time he starts ... and when he goes 
to town he’s got something. Don’t take 
his popping off too seriously, either. 
He has the egotism every successful 
man must have. You can’t be a winner 
unless you believe sincerely and enthus¬ 
iastically in yourself. 

Diz doesn’t brag just for the sake of 
building himself up. He understands 


that he keeps himself in the headlines 
that way . . . and they pay off on head¬ 
lines. They may call the fellow Dizzy 
—but he is anything but that. He 
knows his worth, and he intends to 
make the buyers pay for it. 

When the Texas League season end¬ 
ed in 1930 the Cardinals brought pitch¬ 
er Dean to St. Louis for a tryout. Minor 
league records don’t mean anything un¬ 
der the big top. You’ve got to do your 
stuff according to major league stand¬ 
ards. The Cards didn’t know anything 
in particular about Dizzy except that 
he had been a winner in St. Joseph and 
Houston. That meant about as much 
to them as if he had walked across the 
Niagara rdpids on a tight-wire. 

There’s only one demand: “Let’s see 
what you’ve got.” 

Dizzy showed them in his first game 
against the Pirates. The boys didn’t 
need much more to convince them. 
They knew a pitcher when they saw 
one, and what they didn’t know about 
him Dean told them. Nobody ever ac¬ 
cused him of being bashful. 

There isn’t any doubt now about 
Dizzy being the greatest pitcher in 
baseball. Only one other man even 
compares with him. That’s Carl Hub- 
bell, of the New York Giants. Master 
that Hubbell is, he hasn’t the natural 
stuff that Dean shakes out of his right 
sleeve. He can’t work as often, because 
he lacks the sheer physical power of the 
Cardinal ace. He has held up with 
Dizzy, because he is more of a student, 
works more carefully. Dean is not a 
man to save himself under any condi¬ 
tions. When he gives he gives every¬ 
thing. 

A Tireless Pitcher 

Last year Hubbell won sixteen 
straight games through the latter part 
of the season. It was a series of mag¬ 
nificent performances. No one wants 
to take away an iota of praise from the 
star of the Giants. He deserves every¬ 
thing that can be handed to him. 

Yet it doesn’t seem to me that it tops 
the finish Dean made in the season of 
1934. He had worked in turn and out 
all year. He should have been tired and 
frazzled in the closing weeks. The rest 
of the Cardinal staff was shot to pieces. 
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Dean wasn’t. He wanted to win a way 
into the World Series. If the others 
couldn’t do the job he would do it by 
himself. That’s all there was to it. 

He pitched nine of the last nineteen 
games that season — five of the last 
nine, and won every time he started. 
There was no thought of saving him¬ 
self for the big money series. You had 
to get into it first before you thought 
of the winner’s end. He pitched. the 
Cardinals into the pennant.. .and then, 
with no rest to speak of, hurled them to 
victory over the Detroit Tigers. Yes, 
and he did it after being knocked un¬ 
conscious by a thrown ball while acting 
as a pinch-runner. 

That year, including the World Ser¬ 
ies, Dean won thirty-two games and 
lost eight. He led the league in shut¬ 
outs with seven and in strikeouts with 
195. He was so good that he won the 
National League award as the most 
valuable player — and the Associated 
Press poll for the outstanding athlete 
of the year, receiving 274 votes to 115 
for Lawson Little, the golfer, and 52 
for Max Baer, then heavyweight cham¬ 
pion. That tells the whole story. Dean 
was the best of the lot. 

An All Star Game 

There isn’t much the guy hasn’t 
done, at that. A no-hit game? Sure. 
He turned that trick. The strike-out 
record. Absolutely. No less than sev¬ 
enteen in one game—and that against 
the Cubs. That day he fanned Billy 
Herman three times; Hendrick, Jurges, 
Koenig, Cuyler, Demaree and Grimes 
twice each; and Campbell and Mosolf 
once. 

There are some pretty fair country 
hitters in that lineup, but they just 
couldn’t see what he was dishing out. 
Strikeouts have always been Dizzy’s 
dish, anyway. They give him a sense 
of power — and he pretty generally 
leads the league in that as well as in 
victories. 

Take that All Star game last sum¬ 
mer, between the picked players of the 
two major circuits. The American 
Leaguers have the hardest hitters in 
baseball in Gehrig, Dickey, Appling, 
Averill and a lot more like them. 

“Gee,” Dizzy said, “I can hardly wait 


to get in there against those fellows. 
They’re great with the stick, eh? 
That’s because they got soft ball pitch¬ 
ers in their league. Wait till they look 
at some of my stuff.” 

You remember what happened. Dean 
pitched three innings, and nobody bat¬ 
ted the ball out of the infield. The only 
man to get on first was Lou Gehrig, 
who walked; and Diz nipped him off 
first with a lightning throw before old 
Biscuit Pants knew what was going on. 

Great? Everybody knows it. Gehrig 
gets $31,000 a year from the Yankees. 
Dean is worth as much to a ball club— 
but he doesn’t get it. The Cardinals 
can’t afford to pay salaries like that. 
When this year’s argument about a 
new contract began, Sam Breadon con¬ 
sidered trading his greatest asset. Ev¬ 
ery tea'm in the league wanted Dizzy, 
of course. But what’s the price? 

Pittsburgh asked that. Breadon told 
them in no uncertain terms. He wanted 
Arky Vaughan, the best shortstop in 
baseball, catcher Padden, infielder Lav- 
agetto, outfielder Jenson, and three 
promising recruits named Cobb, 
Heintzleman and Richmond. Whoa— 
and that wasn’t all. One hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars in cash. 
That stopped the Pirates cold. They 
wanted Dizzy Dean all right—but not 
at the expense of wrecking their ball 
club and depleting their treasury. 

Tops in the Field 

Cincinnati offered two hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars, but Breadon turned that 
down. He wanted ball players as well 
as money. There were various and sun¬ 
dry bids from other outfits. They were 
all bigger than had ever been offered 
for a player before, because the Dean 
was tops. 

But even a genius must have his 
troubles. It isn’t all cakes and ale for 
Dizzy. He finds some clubs and some 
players more difficult to handle than 
others. I asked him about it when I 
dropped in to see him at his Bradenton, 
Florida, home last winter. 

“I don’t know why, but Brooklyn 
gives me as much trouble as anybody,” 
he said. “It’s not a first-class ball club. 
If it was you wouldn’t see it down near 
the bottom of the second division year 
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after year. But they bother me more 
than the Giants for some reason or 
other. After Brooklyn — well, I’d say 
the Cubs. They’re hard for anybody. 
The toughest guy for me to get? 
There’s nobody but Billy Herman, the 
Cubs’ second baseman. If everybody 
was like him I wouldn’t be so good in 
this league. It’s lucky there’s nobody 
else like him so far as I am concerned 
Herman! I’ll bet he’s got a fat batting 
average off me. It doesn’t seem to make 
any difference what I feed him—a fast 
one, curve, slow one. He belts every¬ 
thing. You can have him. I don’t 
want any part of him.” 

Funny, isn’t it? Bill Herman is a fine 
ball player, but he’s a long way from 
being the best hitter in the league. Yet, 
Diz is his “cousin”—“cousin” in base¬ 
ball argot means a pitcher who’s easy. 
Brooklyn is a push for most of the 
moundsmen in the league, but Dean 
has to sweat and struggle over them. 

“The toughest game I ever lost? It 
was that ten inning two to one game 
I dropped to Carl Hubbell last year. 
Gee, I wanted to win that one more 
than any game I worked in. Boy, I’ll 
tell you I bore down. So did Hub. He 
had as much that day as I ever saw in 
my life—and when he’s right he has 
plenty. There wasn’t a better pitcher 
in the game than Hubbell was last 
year, and when I leave Dizzy Dean out 
of a statement like that I’m handing 
him plenty. 

“I love to lick those Giants, at that. 
We’re natural enemies. Take last June, 
for instance. Terry’s men came out to 
St. Louis, rarin’ to go. I pitched the 
first game, and coasted in, nine to two. 
Next day we had a double-header with 
them, and they took us over the hurdles 
in grand style. A1 Smith made the in¬ 
sult complete by shutting us out in the 
second game, and Smith didn’t figure 
to give us the blanket at any time. We 
couldn’t afford to lose three in a row 
to those fellows. That night I went to 
Frankie Frisch. 

“ “Let me pitch tomorrow,’ I said. 

“ ‘Now wait a minute, Diz,’ the boss 
answered. ‘You’ve only had one day’s 
rest and it’s your brother’s turn, any¬ 
way. You’ll need more than that 
against the Giants. They’re on a hittin’ 


spree. You go in there, and they’re 
likely to pin your ears back.’ 

“‘Not my ears,’ I told him. ‘No¬ 
body’s gonna do that. Besides, Paul’s 
arm isn’t feeling any too good. Let me 
go in there, will you, Frank?’ 

“Well, after all, Frisch is manager of 
the club, and it’s his job to see that the 
Cardinals win ball games. So, he said 
yes, and I sat ’em down 6-3. Boy, I 
loved it.” 

The Winning Spirit 

It’s this enthusiasm, as well as his 
great ability that makes Dizzy Dean 
the star he is. He likes to bear down 
any time. There’s nobody enjoys win¬ 
ning more than he does, and nobody 
who is a harder loser. Hard losers are 
always difficult to whip. They don’t 
believe in that sportsmanlike gesture— 
“May the best man win!” Dizzy always 
thinks he is the better man, and doesn’t 
intend to have that idea upset. It’s the 
right spirit. Play within the rules, but 
make up your mind to win, and stick 
to it even when it seems impossible to 
win. 

Diz is always unruffled, always mas¬ 
ter of himself. Last August—it was a 
blistering hot day—he sat on the bench 
until it was almost time to start the 
game. Pittsburgh was the opposing 
team, and Bill Swift was warming up; 
had been for ten minutes. 

“Aren’t you going out and shake 
some of the kinks out of your arm?” 
somebody asked. 

Dizzy laughed. 

“No. It’s a waste of time and effort. 
I don’t think I’ll ever bother warmin’ 
up again.” 

“You’ll get back to it when they be¬ 
gin slappin’ you around,” said some¬ 
body on the bench. 

“Five ’ll get you twenty they don’t 
slap me around today.” 

There was no answer to that offer, 
and Dean went out quite casually to 
blank the Pirates with four hits. 

Of course, that no warm-up business 
was just a gag. Dizzy realizes it is 
necessary most of the time, but it was 
so hot that he figured he would tire 
himself out with extra exertion. There 
is normally very little tire in him. He 
can keep on indefinitely in the style of 
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the old war-horses like “Iron Man Joe” 
McGinnity and Charley Radbourne. 

What Ty Cobb Says 

Just how does Dizzy Dean rate with 
the greatest pitchers of the past—with 
Mathewson and Johnson and Alexan¬ 
der and Young? 

Ty Cobb, the outstanding ball player 
of all time, says: 

“Dean rates with any of them. He 
has shown that by averaging pretty 
close to thirty wins a year for the past 
few seasons. Diz has a great smoke 
ball, a sharp curve, a good slow one. 
He has tremendous stamina, and all 
the baseball brains a pitcher needs. Put 
those together—and what does it spell? 
Just about enough for anybody, I think. 

“He’s still young, only around twen¬ 
ty-five, and should have a good many 
years ahead of him. By the time he’s 
through I think he will have compiled 
a record that will stand up with any 
of them. He’s a better pitcher than 
Hubbell, because he has more stuff and 
more strength. Mark my words. When 
the history of baseball is written ten 
years from now Dizzy won’t be ranked 
under anybody.” 

Ty believes that. So does Dizzy. And 
Diz is probably even more sure of it 
than Cobb himself. The Oklahoman is 
cocky, and yet, in the time I have spent 
with him, I have never found him of¬ 
fensively so. He has the rare knack of 
being able to boast and not make you 
feel that he is a conceited, impossible 
person. 

For a young man who is barely twen¬ 
ty-six years old, Dean is in an enviable 
position. 

He is making quite a lot of money 
—not only from baseball but from ra¬ 
dio, syndicated articles, endorsements 
and so on. By the time he is through 
with baseball he should have enough 
to live on the rest of his life. This isn’t 
true, only on the basis of earnings, but 
because Dizzy married a girl who 
knows the value of money. 

Her name was Patricia Nash before 
she married the big fire-baller, and she 
is as good-looking as she is smart. No 
deal concerning her husband goes 
through before she has examined it 
from every angle, and gauged its pos¬ 


sibilities. They have a contract be¬ 
tween them that makes her Dizzy’s 
business manager . . . and he couldn’t 
have a better one. 

In Off-Season 

They own a love nest outside of Bra¬ 
denton, Florida, where they spend the 
off-season, and where Dean plays golf 
every day. He’s an enthusiast about 
the game, and averages around 75 to 78. 
The Bradenton-Sarasota district has 
become a winter playground for big 
league ball players. They congregate 
there in droves. And since ball players 
are the most clannish people in the 
world, Diz has a great time. He is the 
best ro'oter for Florida you ever saw, 
and when the time comes for him to 
settle down he’ll be a year-’round resi¬ 
dent there, just as “Spittin’ Bill” Dbak 
and other ancients of the big league are. 

It’s a natural spot for him. No matter 
how Diz haunts the metropolitan cen¬ 
ters during his trips around the circuit 
in the winter time, he is still a country 
boy at heart. He likes the peace and 
quiet of it. The sun and blue sky and 
palms are what he wants. He can laze 
around and do as he likes, and the 
things he likes are simple enough. 

In his own home Dizzy Dean is a 
delightful host. He doesn’t need to pos¬ 
ture and pose and brag to keep up the 
character he has manufactured for the 
public. I have an idea that if he tried 
it, his wife would kid him out of it in 
no time at all. But that character is so 
well set that it will persist to the end of 
his days. Folks won’t let him forget it. 

As an example: 

He played number one on the Bra¬ 
denton team in a match against Fort 
Myers. On the twelfth hole he hung 
together two great wood shots and 
sank a forty foot putt to get an eagle 
three on that par five hole. Always en¬ 
thusiastic over success, Diz leaped in¬ 
to the air, and yelled: “Gee, if I can 
keep that up I’ll turn professional.” 

Next day the wire services carried a 
story to the effect that Dizzy Dean 
had said that unless his salary terms 
were met he would turn golf pro. He 
didn’t mean that at all, but the public 
didn’t believe. He has manufactured, 
a Frankenstein, and it won’t die. 
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A National Figure 

Not that Dizzy wants it to die. Not 
for a minute. He wants to be just the 
kind of man the public thinks he is— 
when he is in the public eye. He is the 
Great Dizzy . . . the finest pitcher in 
baseball — the most colorful figure in 
any sport. He is one man who can 
boast, and make good his boasts. But 
underneath he’s a swell hid, who can 
forget that he is a national figure, and 
have just as good a time playing golf 
with small time business men as he 
could with the great of the land. 

There is an immense spirit of loyalty 
in Diz for his family. He boasts about 
Paul being a great pitcher, too, and 


whenever he talked about winning a 
pennant for St. Louis, it wasn’t just he 
who would do it, but “Me and Paul.” 
He isn’t a diplomat, as he showed by 
saying last year that the Cardinals, ex¬ 
cept for Medwick and Martin and a 
couple of others were just a lot of bush 
leaguers. He’ll have his way, too, as 
he indicated by refusing to allow Virgil 
Davis to catch him, because he didn’t 
like Davis, and couldn’t do his best 
with him. 

In short, Dizzy Dean is not only a 
great pitcher and an amazing char¬ 
acter, a determined, boastful young 
man— but always a fine, friendly kid 
whom it is a real pleasure to know. 
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She forced her way through the propeller blast 

In a Toss-up Between a Life-and-Death Chance and Ten 
Grand, Bill Racklin/ Air Racing Pilot/ Wrestles 
with the Demons of Failure I 

By KENT SAGENDORPH 

Author of “Indian Sign,’’ “Roaring Oval ,” etc. 

B ILL RACKLIN leaned his hel- crete hangar aprons met the field, 
meted head back against the Racklin sighed. 

little race ship’s headrest and “It’s my last test job,” he told him- 
breathed deep of the roaring blast of self. “Probably the last time I’ll ever 
air. Far below, the airport’s runways have a fast ship like this under my feet, 
were tiny little crisscrossed black rib- Might as well get all the fun out of it 
bons, edged with white where the con- I can.” 
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Flying was his whole life—all there 
was in the world for Racklin. But he 
was probably no better, and certainly 
no worse, than a dozen other race 
pilots who were grounded by the force 
of the times. He’d stayed in the game 
running a storage hangar at the vast 
Terminal Airport, getting a speed 
plane once in awhile to tune up or test, 
and in between times he’d sat in his 
bare office with his feet on the desk 
thinking of the days when all the world 
flocked to Cleveland for the air races; 
and of the trophies arranged neatly on 
the window sill. Sometimes he’d just 
sit. 

That was the trouble now. Too much 
sitting; not enough flying. The Rack¬ 
lin Aircraft Corporation was about to 
fold up and silently join all the other 
bankrupt aviation companies on the 
list of depression victims. 

He’d seen the big hangar bearing his 
name full of glistening little sport 
planes stored there with him. He’d 
seen a charter ship or two, once paying 
him storage every month, sold for over¬ 
due payments. And one by one the 
sport ships had gone—somewhere. 
Their once wealthy owners were sorry 
about it, but Racklin would under¬ 
stand. They couldn’t afford to keep 
them any more. He knew. He was in 
the same boat himself. 

The infrequent test flying jobs he got 
really kept the place going. Bill Rack¬ 
lin was a big name in air-race records. 
He knew whether a ship had the stuff, 
or whether it was just another of those 
streamlined fakes with elaborate land¬ 
ing gear pants made to look fast on the 
ground. 

T HIS one, said Racklin, was another 
fake. But it was fun to fly it. He 
rolled over into a lazy barrel roll, re¬ 
covered and swung wide in a climbing 
turn. Racklin leveled at ten thousand, 
looped and started nose-first for the 
airport with a scream of wires rising in 
his ears. 

But today he couldn’t even thrill to a 
power dive. Pete Overton, one of his 
last loyal friends, was thinking of buy¬ 
ing this ship, and had asked Racklin to 
try it out. Pete Overton was a million¬ 
aire, or had been, and probably wanted 


it to replace the roaring old three-place 
job which was the last paying ship in 
Racklin’s hangar. 

Well, Racklin decided, he’d have to 
find some other place to keep it. It 
would be tough, but he’d tell Overton 
as soon as he landed. Racklin Aircraft 
had ground-looped, that’s all. 

Racklin closed his throttle, pulled 
around in a wide circle, gunned the mo¬ 
tor to clean it, and came in for a neat 
three-point in front of his own hangar. 
He pushed up his goggles and sat 
there, running out the gas line. Pete 
Overton, much too dressy-looking in 
immaculate flannels, sauntered over. 

“Why, she’ll do, I guess,” Racklin 
told him. “Fast getaway, plenty of 
power. But it’s a little delicate. It 
won’t stand the same pounding as your 
old three-place job. You’ve got to be 
careful of these fast babies.” 

Racklin’s eyes roamed to the big 
white sign over his hangar door: 

RACKLIN AIRCRAFT CORP. 

Sales. Service. Hangar Space. 

Charter Flights. 

Now would be a good time to tell 
Pete Overton. It would be tough. 

There was a long, polished car glid¬ 
ing along the concrete drive bordering 
the field. Rainy that morning, he re¬ 
membered. He watched to see if the 
car would hit the puddle. It did— 
plowed right through it, splashing 
muddy water in a brown sheet. Rack¬ 
lin saw something else, too. A frail 
old lady, trying to dodge that arrogant 
splash. But the big car plowed 
through, its driver never slackening 
speed nor turning to see if he’d struck 
her. The lady fell in an awkward heap. 
Racklin jumped out of the ship and gal¬ 
loped alongside Pete Overton to the 
rescue. 

Frail and slender as she was, the old 
lady was hopping mad. 

“Did you see who that was?” she 
shrilled. “Can you imagine a man do¬ 
ing a thing like that? Thinks he owns 
this place, doesn’t he?” 

“I’ll help you,” Racklin volunteered. 
“Come inside. This is my office. I’ll 
call the airport restaurant and have 
’em send over a cup of tea. You’ll feel 
better. No, I didn’t see who the driver 
was.” 
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“Broke my umbrella, the blundering 
idiot!” rasped the lady. She stalked an¬ 
grily into Racklin’s office, shook the 
muddy water off her dress, and sat 
down. 

“Well, don’t stand there, Pete Over- 
ton,” she flared out. “What are you 
staring at? You’ve seen me before!” 

“Oh,” said Overton, embarrassed. 
“This is Miss Sarah Jane Dobbins, Bill. 
Miss Dobbins is a friend of my family. 
She likes to watch airplanes.” 

R ACKLIN was torn between an 
insane desire to giggle'and a gen¬ 
uine curiosity about Miss Dobbins. 
Maiden ladies in their late fifties are as 
scarce around airports, generally 
speaking, as gold-filled hen’s teeth. 
Probably, he decided, she was one of 
those middle-aged people who think 
they are getting out of touch with the 
world, and go poking around into 
places like airports and coal mines and 
steel mills to see what marvels science 
has to offer. 

She had a frigid air of dignity pecul¬ 
iar to old maids and hotel clerks. She 
was wearing a severe brown tailored 
suit, splotched and muddy, that empha¬ 
sized that wheezy old-fashioned air 
about her that made Racklin think of 
plush sofas, family albums in the par¬ 
lor and whatnots in the corner bearing 
shells Uncle Jasper had sent from Ni¬ 
agara. On her thin white hair was a 
shapeless, high-built hat. At the mo¬ 
ment she was holding up an ivory¬ 
headed umbrella, and coming as close 
to profanity as a lady of the old school 
could. 

“Mr. Racklin,” she suddenly erupted, 
“what did you say you did in this of¬ 
fice?” 

“Oh, I rent hangar space, and fly 
charter trips, and test-fly ships. 
Once,” he added sadly, “I used to sell 
’em. But not any more.” 

“I gather,” she observed, “business 
isn’t so good.” 

“It’s terrible,” Racklin told her 
frankly. “I’m going to close up.” 

“Gosh, Bill,” interrupted Pete Over- 
ton. “Is it that bad?” 

Racklin nodded. There was an em- 
barrased pause. 


“I’ll go to the office and call a car 
for you, Miss Dobbins,” Overton vol¬ 
unteered. The lady, studying Racklin 
out of a pair of glittering, beady little 
eyes, nodded absently. When Overton 
was gone she leaned forward. 

“I’ve been thinking,” she said, “I 
might offer you a small amount of busi¬ 
ness. That is, if you’ll give me your 
whole time for the next few weeks. I 
want a pilot to follow orders; is that 
clear?” 

“What sort of business?” Racklin 
asked. “A charter trip?” 

“No! It’s a racing entry. Could you 
win the Thompson trophy?” 

Stars blinked before Racklin’s eyes, 
and he felt the office swimming merrily 
around and around. It was the same 
sort of proposal as asking an illiterate 
Communist: “Could you get elected 
president?” Not that Racklin was 
afraid to try—but the Thompson 
trophy! It looomed up before Rack¬ 
lin’s dizzy imagination like the planet 
Mars. Intriguing; beautiful; seemed 
so near! Yet try and reach it! 

Millions of dollars had been spent by 
wealthy syndicates all over the world 
to win that second-rate old silver mug. 
The best brains in the aeronautical pro¬ 
fession had spent years designing ships 
faster than humans had ever flown be¬ 
fore—to win the Thompson trophy. 
The finest airmen in civil and military 
flying had been given special coaching 
for weeks merely to enter a Thompson 
trophy race. Racklin laughed ruefully, 

OU’VE probably read about it 
M in a magazine,” he told her. 
“If I told you what it would cost, and 
what you’d have to have, to win that 
race, you’d change your mind. I’m 
afraid. Miss Dobbins, you’ve picked 
something entirely out of your reach.” 

“Oh, I have, have I?” she retorted. 
“In Heaven’s name, why?” 

“I’ll explain,” he answered, patiently. 
It was like teaching a child that she 
couldn’t have the moon. “Now, in the 
first place, the trophy was won last 
year by Major Keith Royce, a wealthy 
man who has been preparing planes for 
that race for years. It is the fastest 
landplane race in the world. Those 
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pilots attain speeds over three hundred 
miles an hour. That takes special en¬ 
gines, specially enlarged landing fields, 
and a lot of very expensive equipment.” 

‘‘Well, what of it?” Miss Dobbins 
demanded, briskly. “Ma jor Royce won 
it in a Bradley Bullet, with a Super-X 
twelve-hundred horsepower engine. 
This year he’s using a modified Brad¬ 
ley design but stepping up the horse¬ 
power to eighteen hundred, with a su¬ 
percharger. He found he was getting 
too much drag on his wind tunnel 
model, so he changed the airfoil to a 
Type Thirty curve and lowered the 
lift-drift ratio. That’s all.” 

Racklin clutched madly for his chair 
before he could get the ringing out of 
his ears. Slowly he forced his gaze to 
center on the irate old lady. He looked 
at her with new eyes. 

“Now, Mr. Racklin,” she snapped, “I 
want to know one good reason why 
you can’t win that race if you have a 
ship like Major Royce’s. If you’ll show 
me what you want. I’ll see what it 
takes to get it.” 

That brought Racklin back to earth 
with a thud. If she’d picked up enough 
technical knowledge to know what an 
airfoil was, he’d tell her what . he 
wanted! He’d tell her! He yanked 
open the desk drawer and slapped a 
heavy sheaf of papers on the dusty top. 

He went right into detail about mo¬ 
tor weight and performance, wind tun¬ 
nel statistics; stress diagrams. He out¬ 
lined a stubby little ship with thin, 
short wings—practically all motor. 
And what a motor! He laid down pro- 
pellor data, and all the rest. He 
watched her to see if she could get any 
of it. She got it—she was ahead of 
him. 

“What you’ve outlined here,” she 
said, “is about the sort of ship that 
Major Royce is designing for this 
year’s race. It can be done. But 
you’ve still got to show that you can 
fly it.” 

“But you can’t get a ship like that!” 
he burst out. “It’s all covered with 
patents and copyrighted designs and 
tied up like a drum! That syndicate 
that’s backing Major Royce owns the 
designs and wind tunnel data and all 


of it! Suppose you do get some de¬ 
signer to lay out a race ship like his. 
He’ll have you in court for patent in¬ 
fringement.” 

“Mr. Racklin,” she answered, “here 
comes Mr. Overton with my car. I’ll 
put in up to half a million if I have to, 
and if you win the race I’ll get it all 
back. My goodness, look at the fool! 
He got me a taxi, and I suppose that 
pirate driver will charge me two dol¬ 
lars to get home. Goodbye, Mr. Rack¬ 
lin. I’ll see you in the morning.” 

R ACKLIN’S nervous system was 
just able to stand one more jolt, 
and Overton supplied that after the old 
lady’s taxi had rumbled away. 

“Nice old girl,” he volunteered. “A 
trifle cracked, sometimes, but in the 
right way. She lives all alone in a big 
house—all alone with a cat and a col¬ 
ored cook, and twenty million dollars. 
And yet she howls about a two-dollar 
cab fare home.” 

“Then she’s really got that kind of 
money?” Racklin ventured. 

“Got it?” roared Overton. “Say, she’s 
got more dollars than the Navy has 
beans. Where she got it I don’t know. 
Always had it, I guess. But down at 
my Father’s bank she can have a red 
carpet out the front door any old day.” 

“What was she doing out here this 
afternoon?” 

“Hanged if I know,” Overton 
shrugged. “She’s always popping up 
in the oddest places. This place, for 
instance.” 

Bill Racklin didn’t really expect to 
see Miss Sarah Jane Dobbins again but 
promptly at nine-thirty she bustled in¬ 
to his dusty office, hung her umbrella 
on the hat tree and sat down defiantly. 

“I’ve been doing some telephoning,” 
she said. “I know what you want. I 
made it clear to the parties I was talk¬ 
ing to. Your ship will be here in two 
weeks. That gives us another four 
weeks to get ready for the Thompson 
trophy race at Cleveland. You’ll need 
a private field, of course. I’ve arranged 
for the old Lockwood field on Long 
Island—the factory and all. Please be 
ready to move there tomorrow.” 

“You—you can get a ship like that 
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in two weeks?” he gasped, amazed. 

Miss Sarah Jane nodded. “What do 
you want to take from here?” 

Racklin looked around helplessly. 
He was in a daze. Far be it from him, 
he thought, to look a gift horse in the 
mouth or delve too deeply into Miss 
Sarah Jane’s motives. After all, it was 
her money, and her responsibility. He 
hadn’t said he could win the race. He 
didn’t believe any ship she could get in 
two weeks would get to first base in 
that game. 

By the time the two weeks were up, 
and the ship delivered, Racklin was 
sure that the age of miracles had ar¬ 
rived. He stood on the narrow apron 
on the huge, mile-square Lockwood 
field and watched a ship being uncrated 
as it arrived in sections on a fleet of 
trucks. He knew in advance that if it 
arrived at all it would be a duplicate 
of Major Keith Royce’s Bradley Bul¬ 
let. It was—and it wasn’t. 

This mysterious monster followed 
the same design, but it had some var¬ 
iations. Racklin couldn’t tell whether 
they were improvements or not. No¬ 
body seemed to know. Engineers 
claimed they were, but engineers stay 
in back offices slipping slide rules and 
playing games with intricate formulas. 
Engineers never had to fly one of these 
things. 

Racklin felt himself getting breath¬ 
less as the ship was assembled. It was 
a Bradley design, all right—that long, 
sharp nose, paper-thin wings with the 
strength of steel, stubby fuselage, high- 
rigged tail and rudder. Five parallel 
lines of small metal piping ran along 
the outside of the fuselage. 

T HE cockpit was so small that it 
had to be opened up like a sec¬ 
tional bookcase to get it. The steel¬ 
framed windshield came down around 
his face on both sides. You lifted it 
up and it came apart in three sections 
in order to let the pilot in or out. 

Racklin hunted up the Bradley engi¬ 
neer who had designed it. He was 
dashing about inside the shop, a roll of 
blueprints in one hand and a set of 
specifications in the other. A short, 
mustached man named Conroy, he was, 


and busier than a one-eyed man try¬ 
ing to read all the instruments on a 
transport. 

“What’s the idea of those lines of 
tubing on the outside?” Racklin asked. 

“That’s one of the boss’s improve¬ 
ments,” the engineer said. “Those lines 
carry oil from the oil tank in the tail 
fin to the pump in the motor. They act 
as an oil radiator, y’see, and keep it 
cool.” 

“Oil tank in the tail fin?” echoed 
Bill. “What kind of a scheme is that?” 

“Oh, it’s been done before. It’s 
standard practice on the Schneider Cup 
entries. British built five of ’em like 
that—the Napier-Lion series. Italians 
had some in their high-speed seaplanes. 
It gives the oil a chance to thicken up 
again on the trip through the pipes.” 

“What kind of a motor are you stick¬ 
ing in this ship?” 

“Well,” said the engineer, “we’ve 
got five of ’em. They’re being mounted 
back of the shop on the propellor block 
testing racks. We use one for awhile, 
and then change ’em. It’s an eighteen- 
cylinder W-type with six cylinders in 
line, and it’s rated at twelve hundred 
horse.” 

“I thought Major Royce had an 
eighteen-hundred horse plant.” 

“Sure,” agreed the engineer. “He 
has! But those super-X motors, twen¬ 
ty-four cylinders, are the bunk. I de¬ 
signed his ship—I fixed up his crew 
same as I’m doing for you. You don’t 
need more than twelve hundred to get 
the same speed out of this job. We 
learned a lot of things out of the ma¬ 
jor’s experience last year.” 

“Now let me get this straight,” 
Racklin insisted. “How come I get this 
ship? How come the syndicate back¬ 
ing the major will let another pilot 
have the new one to compete with him? 
What will happen when the major finds 
it out?” 

Conroy laughed. 

“That’s your worry,” he said. “The 
major probably will do plenty. All I 
do is follow instructions, and that’s the 
orders I got from the syndicate of own¬ 
ers. They probably know what they’re 
doing.” 

Bill Racklin ran his fingers through 
his crumpled brown hair. He went 
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over the ship from propellor hub to tail 
wheel; testing, experimenting, trying 
to estimate mentally how she’d handle 
in the air. 

He couldn’t get head or tail of this 
unbelievable situation. It seemed like 
something out of one of those hair-rais¬ 
ing action thrillers on the screen. Hero 
suddenly finds a new plane shoved ‘at 
him, by ari old maid, of all persons. 
And this new plane is the last word 
in speed, direct from old man Bradley 
himself, with one of his engineers to 
put it tbgether! 

I T DIDN’T make sense at all. Of 
course, the old lady was the key to 
the whole puzzle. And every time he 
asked her, politely but firmly, what 
Major Royce was going to do about 
all this, and what the syndicate was 
trying to do, the more acid was her 
tongue and the more she told him to 
mind his own business and get ready 
to test-fly this monster. 

Bill Racklin’s first test flight in the 
ship came so close to being his last that 
you couldn’t come much closer and 
live. He stood on the narrow ribbon 
of concrete as the giant motor thun¬ 
dered forth its challenge, its twelve 
hundred horsepower cleverly concealed 
in a narrow, hump-backed cowling not 
much bigger than one of the old Lib¬ 
erty jobs. But it had a different sound 
—a steady, roaring growl that rattled 
your eardrums and even pulsed 
through your body with an invisible 
feeling of power. 

When the mechanic nodded and 
climbed out, Racklin climbed in from 
the opposite side, locked the trick wind¬ 
shield around his face, settled his gog¬ 
gles firmly over his eyes; and nodded to 
the ground crew. 

They swung the small tail around 
and he headed off toward the edge of 
the field. It taxied slowly and clumsily 
on the ground; he felt as if he were 
riding in the middle of a log. At the 
extreme edge of the field he swung 
about with his rudder, estimated his 
distance, and opened up. 

The Bullet’s tremendous motor 
roared at him like a skyful of pursuit 
planes. It leaped off the field and bored 


up into the sky like a rocket. Hastily 
Racklin leveled, eased over into a cau¬ 
tious turn and started climbing easily 
and gracefully. At five thousand he 
aimed at the eastern horizon, and bold¬ 
ly opened the throttle wide. 

The little ship almost flew apart. 
Racklin thought it would shear its 
wings off any second. The tip of Long 
Island rushed at him like something 
out of a dream. Southampton was far 
below and suddenly he was out over 
the restless ocean. He throttled a bit, 
tried an easy turn, opened up on the 
return trip and the huge eighteen-cyl¬ 
inder motor promptly choked up and 
died five thousand feet in the air and 
nine miles from his base. 

These race ships, he reflected aghast, 
had gliding'angles like so many stream¬ 
lined bricks. They were all motor, and 
no Wing; yet this one whistled through 
the air, losing altitude slowly until his 
own base loomed up on the horizon. 
Racklin veered around, side-slipped 
down cross wind until he was a few 
feet off the sod, then whipped around 
and landed into it. The ship rolled 
completely across the airport and al¬ 
most into the fence at the opposite 
side. 

He took lessons on what to do if the 
motor choked up again; he found he 
could sit back comfortably with the air¬ 
speed needle hovering crazily around 
300. It was as ticklish on the controls 
as a kitten, and had a roar like a jungle 
full of movie lions. This ship took 
seven miles to lose speed before he 
could land; it gulped down a full tank 
of gas in one hour; it took half a mile 
to get off the ground! 

CC1 f’VE entered you in a sort of cur- 
* tain raiser,” Miss Sarah Jane 
Dobbins told him after his sixth flight. 
“It’s the dedication of the new Sports¬ 
man Pilot field in Westchester Coun¬ 
ty.” 

“But—” 

“Major Keith Royce will be there 
with the eighteen-hundred horse job,” 
she interrupted. “Let him see what 
you can do.” 

All right, Racklin reflected, if the 
blow had to come it might better come 
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in a small air meet like this instead of 
in the Thompson Trophy. Major Royce 
would spot this new ship at once, and 
then Racklin would know one of the 
answers, at least. 

His ship had no sooner landed on 
the new Sportsman Pilot field than 
Major Royce came dashing over out of 
breath and red-faced as a spaniel. 

“I say!” he roared. “Where’d you 
get that? Now look here, what is this, 
a burglary? Hang it, man, that’s my 
ship!” 

“Orders from the syndicate, Major,” 
explained Conroy, the engineer. 

“Syndicate be damned!” Major 
Royce exploded. “I own a large slice 
of that syndicate myself. This ship has 
no business on this field. Take it back 
at once, do you hear? Get Mr. Bradley 
on the phone! And who are you, you 
man with the helmet and goggles?” 

“I’m Bill Racklin,” shouted Racklin, 
“and I’m going to fly this here job this 
afternoon and trim the pants off’n you 
with it.” 

“What?” roared the major. “Fly it? 
Why, you fool, you’ll wreck it! There 
are only five pilots in the country who 
can fly a Bradley job. I never heard 
of you in my life!” 

“Well, I’ve heard of you!” grinned 
Racklin. “Happy landings, Major!” 

He climbed in. The major, sputter¬ 
ing like a wet firecracker, turned on 
Engineer Conroy. 

“Who’s behind this?” he shouted. 
“That’s my entry for the Thompson 
Trophy this year—that’s the ship I’m 
going to fly in! How’d it get out of 
the Bradley shop?” 

“You might ask a woman named 
Miss Sarah Jane Dobbins,” said Con¬ 
roy. 

“I never heard of her, either!” ex¬ 
ploded the major. 

“Apparently you don’t know the 
right people,” grinned Racklin. 

“Positions for the Class A race, gen¬ 
tlemen,” said the starter. 

Hot-headed as an opera prima donna, 
Racklin told himself. Miss Sarah Jane 
was nowhere around—she’d vanished. 
With some misgiving he sat in his tiny 
cockpit as the ship was pushed over to 
the starting line. 


It was a ten-lap race around a twen¬ 
ty-five mile rectangular course. One at 
a time the tiny little ships zoomed up 
off the ground, circled, and at a smoke 
bomb signal from the ground they 
came roaring down in a power dive 
over the starting line in a tight wing- 
to-wing formation. 

Major Royce’s ship was an exact du¬ 
plicate of his own, Racklin saw, except 
the motor, which was an X-type of 
twenty-four cylinders. Racklin forgot 
all about that in the struggle to control 
his own roaring demon, which was de¬ 
veloping a case of the jitters. The 
complicated motor was a little out of 
time; the whole nose was vibrating 
dangerously. 

O N the first lap, the major, far in 
the lead, swung over into a verti¬ 
cal bank four miles ahead of the first 
pylon; side-slipped down on it with 
full power and whip’ped his tiny ship 
around, then roared up and away. 
Racklin, in his first attempt to take a 
pylon with a 300 -mile-an-hour job, tried 
that too, but when he kicked around 
the pylon got a bump on the back of 
the head that nearly knocked him out. 

His head ached. The sun was in his 
eyes. He couldn’t see the second pylon 
until Major Royce was already around 
it and headed up the third leg of the 
course. Racklin cursed himself for a 
fool, and hauled the ship over. But 
before he could make the turn he was 
seven miles off the course. 

“It’s like riding a comet!” he told 
himself, his lips forming soundless 
words in the motor’s din. “One little 
move—and you’re over in the next 
county!” 

Recklessly he opened the motor wide 
in a fruitless attempt to catch up . Two 
other Thompson Trophy entries, also 
using this race as a “curtain raiser,” 
slid past him while he was on that de¬ 
tour, and on the fifth lap Bill Racklin 
was in last position in a field of four. 

The race half over; Racklin’s head¬ 
ache all but blinding him when he 
braced his body on those cruel, whip¬ 
like turns. To the field judges stationed 
in the pylon it was a ghostly sort of 
race—the heavens filled with deep rum- 
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bling roars; occasionally a zip, a blur 
of color and out of nowhere a tiny lit¬ 
tle ship speeding like a shell. Down 
in a hair-raising slip with motor full 
on; around the pylon almost close 
enough to knock the paint off its huge 
checked frame—then roaring off into 
space again. 

To the major, with a background of 
five years in Thompson Trophy racing, 
it was old stuff. He could brace his fat 
body, shut his eyes, kick his speeding 
ship around the pylon, and when he 
opened them again he had perfect vi¬ 
sion. But to Bill Racklin every turn 
was a nightmare. The centrifugal force 
of changing direction at five miles a 
minute drained the life blood out of 
his head; left him all but blind for a 
few seconds. 

Every pylon meant another crack on 
the head when the ship would throw 
him hard against the headrest. In the 
sixth lap, for some unknown reason, 
the motor stopped vibrating and began 
to develop a smooth roar of power. As 
long as he didn’t touch the throttle he 
was all right. But if he slacked off for 
a turn to save his own battered body, 
the motor would lose several hundred 
r.p.m. before it could take up an even 
note again. 

In the eighth lap he was so far gone 
that he felt only a dull, throbbing pain. 
Somehow he had overtaken one of the 
other two ships, without recognizing it. 
He could see the major now, far ahead, 
flying banked over ready for the next 
pylon. 

Suddenly Racklin decided he had 
had enough. 

W1’ M going to fly in a vertical bank 
M all the way around!” he told 
himself. “Then all I’ll get will be a 
yank on the safety belt when I take 
that turn! This ship doesn’t need 
wings at this speed anyway!” 

He thanked the hard-boiled Army in¬ 
structors who had taught him aerobat¬ 
ics; the art of identifying his position 
instantly. The tiny little ship with the 
huge motor revved up six hundred 
more r.p.m.s on her side. He thumbed 
his nose at the pylons, and finished sec¬ 
ond. 


Major Royce leaped out of his own 
ship and came dashing over. 

“I’m glad you didn’t crack it up try¬ 
ing to land!” he barked. “Now get out 
of that cockpit and get my ship back to 
the Bradley shop!” 

“You’d better see the owners. 
Major,” Conroy suggested. 

“Dammit, man, I am the owner!” 
shrieked the major. “My syndicate 
owns all the patents, the wind tunnel 
models, and even that motor! It’s my 
ship, and if you don’t get back to the 
shop with it I’ll have you arrested!” 

“Goodby, Major,” answered Rack¬ 
lin. “I’ll see you in Cleveland!” 

“I’ll see you in jail!” shrieked the 
major, stalking away. 

Miss Sarah Jane was noncommital 
when Racklin questioned her about it 
that evening. 

“I have an idea,” she said, “that we’ll 
see your friend, the major, before the 
Thompson Trophy race. And, young 
man, I want you to turn in a better 
performance than that. Saw the whole 
thing from the clubhouse.” 

“He says he’s going to put me in 
jail if I don’t take it back to the Brad¬ 
ley shops,” Racklin told her. 

“Mr. Racklin,” she said, “let me 
worry about that. Your job is to fly. 
My job is to provide you witli a plane 
that will win that race.” 

“Okay,” he shrugged. “Come and 
see me on visiting days, will you?” 

Cleveland, during air-race week, is a 
big city turned back into the days of 
a country town—an aviation town, 
where the whole family of airmen have 
a homecoming. Hotels are jammed 
with famous men and girl pilots whose 
pictures adorn the rotogravure sections 
of the country. Boarding houses get 
the poor but happy tramp pilots who 
fly thither in anything they can beg, 
borrow or steal. The Cleveland YMCA 
gets the tourists who like to see any¬ 
thing of national importance, and often 
hitch-hike a thousand miles to spend 
their last dollar on a bleacher seat. 

The downtown streets are jammed, 
but the mammoth airport is like a hive 
of bees. There you will see ancient 
crates with wheezy motors lined up 
alongside the newest, fastest sport 
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planes. You will see squadrons of 
bombers, roaring pursuit ships, ele¬ 
phantine tri-motored transports loop¬ 
ing and barrel rolling like sportive sin¬ 
gle-seaters. You will see a grandstand 
a mile long, packed with fifty thousand 
people, necks all craned upward. That, 
at least, is what Bill Racklin saw when 
he came in for a fast landing on the 
Cleveland airport the day before the 
Thompson trophy race. 

AY after day he had practiced, 
alone, diving on the water tower 
at his field on Long Island. He had 
developed a better knack of getting 
around them than he had shown on the 
pylons at Sportsman Pilot field, but as 
he came into Cleveland for the big test 
he knew very well that a few days’ 
practice wouldn’t give him the polished 
ease of the major’s technique. There 
was a new motor in his ship, with 
others ready on trucks in the hangar 
space assigned to him. The Thompson 
Trophy was the climax of the Cleve¬ 
land meet—the big speed event of the 
year. 

Sarah Jane Dobbins was right. Be¬ 
fore the race, the major sauntered over, 
fawningly cordial. 

“Hello, Bill, old man!” he greeted. 
“Nice to see you again. May I speak 
with you a minute?” 

Racklin nodded, and sat down in the 
shade of the plane’s small wing. 

“Now, this Miss Dobbins,” he began. 
“Who is she?” 

“Darned if I know,” Racklin an¬ 
swered. “She just hired me to fly.” 

“Well,” the major said, “I don’t like 
to see her get into trouble. She’s been 
trying to bribe that syndicate of which 
I’m a member, and they agreed to loan 
her this ship for this race. But if you 
don’t finish—that is, if anything hap¬ 
pens to it, she’ll be responsible, and so 
will you. Now, I was thinking that 
you’d hardly care to assume a bill of, 
say, two hundred thousand dollars—if 
the ship is damaged.” 

Racklin looked over the major’s 
shoulder and saw Miss Dobbins ap¬ 
pear. 

“I’ll agree to change your plane for 
mine,” said the major. “This is the 


plane that won the race last year, and 
probably will again. It has six hun¬ 
dred more horsepower, you know. And 
it isn’t as valuable.” 

“Humph!” snorted Miss Dobbin. 
“Very generous of you, I’m sure.” 

“Excuse me,” said the major, rising. 
“Are you Miss Dobbins?” 

“I am,” she snapped. “And I’d thank 
you to be off.” 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you,” he 
said, and marched stiffly away. 

“Watch your step, young man,’ she 
whispered to Bill Racklin. 

He nodded, buckled his helmet strap, 
and climbed into the cockpit. 

As the motor warmed, she forced her 
way through the propeller blast to the 
side of the small ship. She held her hat 
tigHt with one hand, turning her head 
away from the biting slipstream. 

“If you win,” she screamed over the 
noise, “I’ll give you the prize money! 
Now let’s see what you can do!” 

Racklin’s heart leaped. Ten thousand 
dollars! Enough to put the Racklin 
Aviation Corporation on Easy Street! 
He was fighting for his own business, 
now, and not for just an ordinary sal¬ 
ary. Would he win—with a prize like 
that? If he didn’t, he told himself 
grimly, he’d die trying! 

The major, taking the honor ac¬ 
corded the previous winner, got away 
first and flew high over the field, wait¬ 
ing. In second position, the Navy en¬ 
try roared off the field and joined the 
major upstairs. Third place went to a 
famous transcontinental race pilot in 
the ship that had broken the record. 
Racklin found himself fourth. Six en¬ 
tries in all. 

TIE was flying wing-to-wing with 
JOL the rest when the white smoke 
bomb mushroomed from the starting 
line. Down roared the little flight in its 
power dive across the line, and sky¬ 
rocketed into the distance on the first 
leg of the 500-mile rectangular course. 

Halfway around the first lap it was 
obvious that the Navy entry was out¬ 
classed. Its pilot was getting every 
possible r.p.m. out of its thundering 
radial motor, but it wasn’t enough. 
Grimly its pilot stuck to his guns, 
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waved a courageous welcome with his 
wings to Bill Racklin as he flashed 
past. The Bradley Bullet was going 
places that day. 

After three laps the famous trans¬ 
continental pilot suddenly found some¬ 
thing wrong with his motor and 
dropped out. Racklin roared up into 
second place where he should have been 
from the start, and the real battle of the 
day began. 

The major wasn’t missing a single 
trick. Racklin had never seen such 
smooth, sure handling as the seasoned 
veteran gave his tiny little job. The 
big X-type motor was probably tuned 
like a fiddle, hitting on all twenty-four 
cylinders. Racklin, with only eighteen 
cylinders up ahead, grinned. Either 
that engineer was wrong when he said 
this new ship didn’t need that extra 
power, or he was right. Racklin would 
soon find out! 

He was keeping up, anyway. Gone 
was his fear of the surging dive toward 
those pylons. Racklin pressed his face 
hard against the steel-framed wind¬ 
shield, squinting toward the distant 
white-checked tower some five miles 
away, and by the time he had the ship 
over in a steep bank his bulletlike speed 
had brought the pylon directly below. 
Then another of those breathless turns, 
a sudden rap from the padded back¬ 
rest, and he was up and away. 

Each leg of the course was twenty 
miles; one hundred miles for each lap. 
But at three hundred miles an hour, 
twenty miles takes just four minutes, 
and with eight or ten of these terrible 
jolts at each turn, Racklin was begin¬ 
ning to see stars again. What was that 
he had done in his first race with this 
ship? Fly on his side! 

He tried that. It was a job to keep 
the ship’s nose up, but he simplified the 
painful ordeal of the pylons. With the 
race half over, he merely dived with his 
rudder, yanked the ship around by 
hauling back the stick and ducking his 
head. 

Now Major Royce was less than a 
quarter of a leg ahead—two or three 
miles. Desperately Racklin adjusted 
his motor controls, using every ounce 
of the strategy he had learned in other. 


slower races. He found he could gain 
a few miles per hour by trimming his 
stabilizer down and holding the ship 
levefby hand. That brought him a mile 
closer. 

O NLY one chance, now, in the last 
few miles of the race—beating the 
major to a pylon. It was a ten-to-one 
chance he’d get killed. But he’d take 
that chance, any time, for that ten thou¬ 
sand dollar prize. 

The major’s glistening silver wings 
were just ahead now. Together they 
dived for the grandstand pylon, the ma¬ 
jor tight against it and only fifty feet 
above. Racklin right behind, and yank¬ 
ing back on the stick so suddenly it 
nearly cracked his skull. And it was 
Racklin who got away first! 

Behind him, the major was using 
every possible strategy to catch up. 
Triumphantly Racklin scraped danger¬ 
ously close to the huge tower ahead, 
and amid a nightmarish welter of noise, 
applause, horns, sirens and yells, he 
throttled the droning motor and 
coasted in for a landing. 

Crowds ran toward him—newsreel 
trucks bumped over the rutted sod. 
Cameras whirred, and suddenly he was 
just an island in a howling, yelling sea 
of humanity. He couldn’t hear very 
well, but he was smiling. 

The major was running toward the 
judges’ stand. 

“I protest!” he yelled. “He tried to 
crash me at that pylon! He—” 

“My dear Major,” said Miss Dob¬ 
bins, sarcastically, “I protested once, 
too, but it didn’t do me any good. 
When you drove your car through that 
mud puddle and knocked me down, 
and broke my umbrella, and then 
drove off without a single backward 
look, I protested, too. Have your fun.” 

“I don’t recall anything of the 
kind!” he blurted. 

“Well, I do,” she continued. “I was 
on my way out to the field to tell you 
that I’d purchased the controlling in¬ 
terest in that syndicate, and to talk over 
plans with you. But I have no confi¬ 
dence in a man who’d do a thing like 
that. This young man helped me inside 
his office. You were surprised, weren’t 
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you, Major, to find out that somebody 
held the majority shares in the syndi¬ 
cate? I knew you’d realize your mis¬ 
take.” 

In a daze, Racklin was helped down 
from the plane and fought his way to 
Miss Dobbins’ side. 

“Oh, that’s who you are!” he yelled. 
“You’re Jane Dobbs, the first woman 
pilot in the country! The woman dare¬ 
devil of thirty years ago! I read about 
Jane Dobbs buying into that syndicate. 


So that’s how you knew all about the 
construction of this ship, huh?” 

“Well,” she stammered, and came 
as near blushing as a maiden of fifty 
can, “I used to fly under that name. In 
fact I bought the second ship the 
Wright Brothers made. You ought to 
see my press clippings! Oh, well,” she 
sighed, “I looked better then than I do 
now, but I can still recognize a pilot 
when I see one!” 

She looked straight at Bill Racklin. 
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YELLOW 
and HANDSOME 


“Pretty Boy“ Lahme They Called Him — a Powder-Puff 
Puncher Fast as a Streak of Light—But Everybody 
Forgot that Lightning Has a Kick, Too 


A Novelette of Boxing 

By ARTHUR J. BURKS 


Author of “The Red h 

CHAPTER I 

Fancy Stepping 

I ’M known to the press and the 
fight crowd as Big Ed Jackson. 
I’m the smartest fight manager in 
the business, which is why I’m never 
broke. I’m not bragging—the press 
and the fight crowd say the same thing 
about me. Though I wouldn’t hesi¬ 
tate to brag if I figured it got me any¬ 
where. I don’t hesitate at much of 


pe,” “Bare Fists,” etc. 

anything if it gets me anywhere. 

There’s no room for sentiment in 
me. I know the racket. That’s why 
I took off the gloves twenty years ago 
after taking the count for my first and 
only time, and never touched ’em again 
except to see whether the opposition 
had horseshoes in theirs. I don’t even 
do that any more. Men do it for me 
for the pleasure of being associated 
with Big Ed Jackson. 

I’m hard. That’s why I’m where I 




am today. I’m honest because it pays 
to be that way, and you don’t have to 
keep watching angles and trying to 
remember the last lie you told. I tell 
the truth even if it hurts. In fact, I 
tell it with more relish if it does hurt. 

The grey in my hair didn’t come from 
worrying about how other people felt 
about things. 

Other fight managers, if they’re suc¬ 
cessful, are just like me. That’s why 
my story—all mixed up with that of 
“Pretty Boy” Lahme — should be 
worth something to the weisenheim- 
ers. 

Forget about Pretty Boy for a mo- “ Pretty Boy ” 
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Lahme crawled through the ropes. 
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ment while I lead up to him. You 
have to have the beginning before you 
can understand the rest of it. 

I’d handled plenty of fighters in my 
time. Some had been pretty punk. 
Some had been state champions. Two 
had been world titleholders. And I 
treated them all the same. When they 
got to where they didn’t bring in the 
dough in the slices I liked to see, I 
tossed them out on their ears. 

Now and again stories came back to 
me. The one about “Lightning” Dade, 
for instance. Someone had seen him 
down around the Bowery, cadging 
drinks. He was almost blind, and 
walking on his heels. I’d kept him 
around a bit too long and he’d gone 
slug-nutty. 

“He made you a lot of dough in his 
time, Ed,” said my informant. “Now 
he’s washed up, punch-drunk, drooling 
at the mouth. Something ought to be 
done.” 

“Do it then!” I snapped. “I’m not 
a charity institution. He knew what 
he was going into when he started 
fighting. He has to take the breaks. 
If he wasn’t prepared for that, is it 
my fault?” 

The fellow looked at me strangely, 
and shook his head. I didn’t bother 
to go any further with it, and if he 
couldn’t see straight and logical I 
wasn’t interested in him. I forgot all 
about him and Lightning Dade. 

1 DON’T go around remembering 
things. Yesterday is dead. To¬ 
day and tomorrow are all I’ve got— 
except my kids, of course; and if one 
of the boys ever so much as looks at a 
boxing glove, I’ll tear his ears off. 

It’s all right for me—I’m tough, and 
without sentiment. But the kids have 
got a lot of their maw in ’em, and they 
might get noble if they started getting 
anywhere. Lightning Dade was noble. 
He gave dough to his friends when he 
had it. Now he didn’t have it; he 
didn’t have any friends, either. See 
what I mean? 

Fighters are a dime a dozen. If one 
goes smelly on me I toss him out and 
grab the next one. There are always a 
hundred for every one that goes sour, 
and any one of them may be better 


than anything I’ve had so far. 

I manage fighters to make money, so 
my kids can get what I never had— 
money, a place in the world, an im¬ 
portant place. I watch my fighters at 
work only to make sure they’re not 
being jobbed or something. I do 
everything for ’em I can. I get the 
biggest purses there are. Why not? 
Half of than go to me. 

When I see one of my fighters going 
down for the count, and figure he 
won’t be much use to me after that, I 
walk out. To hell with him! He 
never sees me again. Oh, one got past 
me once, and said: 

“Ed Jackson, the day will come 
when you’ll be sorry!” 

“It can’t,” I retorted. “I’ve got the 
first dollar I ever earned, along with 
half a million others, salted down in 
gilt-edged annuities. Sorry? Sorry, 
hell! If you’d put some of yours away 
—scram! Who am I to tell you your 
business, now that it isn’t with me?” 

I’m logical, you can see that. 

And I don’t suffer when one of my 
fighters is getting it on the chin. The 
blows don’t hurt me. Blows never 
hurt me but once. Then I hung up 
my gloves. 

I’ve got scouts out all around the 
country. I pay their expenses. They 
chisel on me if they can. Otherwise, 
they get a lot of nice trips and live 
in good hotels. And if the fighters 
they discover hand them a percentage 
it’s none of my business, as long as I 
get the purse first and my cut out of it. 

I got a telephone call from some¬ 
where way out West. It came collect. 
I didn’t like that, but it meant some¬ 
thing, for when one of my scouts tele¬ 
phoned collect he had found some¬ 
thing with dough in its kick. Maybe 
it would need handling, but I could 
tell that in a couple of rounds, watch¬ 
ing from a ringside seat. 

“His name is Pretty Boy Lahme,” 
said my scout. “He fights two nights 
from now in the Coliseum. I’ve got 
a seat reserved for you.” 

“What’s he weigh?” 

“One thirty-three, if he sticks out 
his chest.” 

That did interest me. Since Benny 
Leonard there hasn’t been a light- 
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weight I could get lathered up about, 
not one that would pull a decent out¬ 
door crowd. And the Garden can’t 
pack ’em in enough to suit me unless 
I’ve got lads of my own in the main 
fights and the semi-finals—in a couple 
of prelims, too, if the dough is right. 

I said I’d be there and hung up. 
Cross-country calls are heavy dough. 

Airplanes were worse. But I fixed 
that. I told the management of the 
line who I was. If I’d be photo¬ 
graphed by the press, standing just 
outside the plane dopr, so the name 
of the line would show in the picture, 
the trip wouldn’t cost me a penny. I 
just had to show my face at each stop, 
and the management would fix every¬ 
thing else with the news-hawks. It 
was easy. 

I made a mental reservation, though, 
that the expense of that trip would 
come out of Pretty Boy Lahme’s first 
important purse. None of his busi¬ 
ness if there had been no expense. 
I’d simply save it by being smart, 
that’s all. 

You’d like to take a poke at me? 
Nix. I fight for money—that is, I 
have my boys do it. 

1 SAT at the ringside when the main 
event was getting set. First in was 
a lanky buzzard called “Pretzel” 
Mudge. Funny looking duck, he was. 
But he had long arms and looked as 
though he might have something. The 
crowd yelled its head off for him. 
He’d once been California state cham¬ 
pion. Pretty Boy Lahme had taken 
it away from him, by a decision, four 
months before. This was the return 
engagement. 

The cheering for Pretzel Mudge 
stopped. Pretzel Mudge! Fight man¬ 
agers on the Coast didn’t know any¬ 
thing about fighting names, that was 
plain enough to me. 

A buzzing started. I heard some¬ 
one say: “Here comes the Pretty 
Boy! Here comes Handsome!” 

I began to feel funny. There was 
no pleasure in the mounting tide of 
sound. I didn’t think the newcomer 
had a friend in the crowd. They be¬ 
gan to hiss like a houseful of snakes. 
They didn’t like Pretty Boy. They 


had come here with just one idea in 
mind: the hope of seeing Pretty Boy 
Lahme knocked into a cocked hat. 

“Imagine bringing me way out here, 
the expense and all,” I said to my 
scout, “to see a guy that the crowd 
hates.” I didn’t remember my scout’s 
name, but he was sitting right beside 
me, so it didn’t matter. Scouts were 
not purse-producers, anyhow. 

“Wait,” the fellow counseled. 
“Have I ever let you down yet, Mr. 
Jackson?” 

“You wouldn’t be working for me if 
you had!” I retorted. 

Pretty Boy Lahme crawled through 
the ropes. I gave him the double-O. 
He certainly fitted his name. He went 
through those ropes more gracefully 
than a dancer could have done. Not 
once was he off-balance. Perfect co¬ 
ordination of body and mind. His hair 
was as black as midnight and slic.ked 
back. It had some sort of shiny grease 
on it. The lad’s face was peachbloom. 
Hell of a word, but it fitted him. 

I studied the guy. He sure was 
built for the ring. But he was too 
blasted handsome. He could have 
done better for himself in the movies. 
He hurt your eyes. His smile would 
have been appealing to anybody that 
enjoyed appealing smiles. He smiled 
even when the crowd was hissing the 
loudest. 

He rose to his feet as though it were 
prolonged applause, and shook his 
taped hands at the suckers. The hiss¬ 
ing became a vast volume of boos. 

The gloves were fastened on. The 
referee called the two lads to the cen¬ 
ter of the ring. The Pretzel guy 
walked out lazily. Pretty Boy sort of 
flowed to the center. I wasn’t inter¬ 
ested in Mudge, but I watched 
Lahme’s diaphragm. It was going in 
and out like a bellows. Mudge was 
watching it, too. I turned to my scout. 

“Handsome, too handsome,” I 
snorted, “and yellow as hell! It’s all 
he can do to keep from running and 
jumping over the ropes into the arms 
of the press!” 

“Wait,” said — whatever-his-name- 
was. 

The bell clanged. Mudge came 
charging out of his corner. I’d seen 
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too much of this stuff to get excited. 
I kept an eye on Pretty Boy Lahme. 
Grace and poetry of movement. His 
hands were in the right position, his 
jaw well covered. 

The Mudge was staggering back, 
arms flailing, to catch at the ropes to 
keep from going down. Pretty Boy 
had handed him one. Fact is, I barely 
saw it, for I’ve watched so many flying 
fists they can’t shoot ’em too fast for 
me to follow. But Pretty Boy almost 
did. The crowd booed. 

Mudge got busy. He worked hard, 
for those ten rounds. He worked 
himself into a lather. He carried the 
fight to Pretty Boy as well as he could. 
Every time he moved the crowd 
cheered. Every time something hap¬ 
pened to him, they booed Pretty Boy 
Lahme. 

“Yellow! Pretty Boy! Afraid to 
let him tag you?” 

Stuff like that, and I sat thinking, 
wondering how you could make money 
out of a guy that’s both yellow and 
handsome—and the sweetest boxer 
that ever stepped through the ropes. 
Understand, for five rounds Mudge, 
working like a paperhanger with the 
hives, never really landed a blow on 
Pretty Boy Lahme. 

AHME’S hair was like it had been 
when he came into the ring. His 
hands were fast as lightning. His 
body flowed around the ring like mer¬ 
cury turned loose. I watched his eyes. 
They never left the face of Mudge, 
and I could see he was afraid every 
second of the time—afraid of those 
flailing hands of Pretzel Mudge. 

I’d asked the scout about Mudge, 
and up until he tangled with Pretty 
Boy the first time he had twelve 
straight knockouts to his credit, four 
of them in the first round. If he laid 
one on Pretty Boy’s button he’d win. 

But why should Pretty Boy worry? 
Pretzel Mudge couldn’t hit him with 
a sawed-off shotgun. 

Mudge was bleeding bad in the sev¬ 
enth round, and fighting harder than 
ever—if shadow-boxing can be called 
fighting. He delivered more blows at 
the empty air than I’d ever thought a 
guy could throw. He was a mess, and 


his legs were shaking. He was the 
champion-hearted sort that won’t quit, 
that can’t ever be really licked, and 
he’d end up exactly like Lightning 
Dade. But not this Pretty Boy! If 
someone could figure out how to 
handle a guy that was yellow and 
handsome, he’d have a box-office thing 
until Pretty Boy was in his dotage. 

I had one little qualm of doubt. The 
crowd was pulling so hard for Mudge, 
booing so hard at Pretty Boy, that I 
figured the referee had to give the 
decision to Mudge or be ridden out of 
town on a rail. Then I didn’t worry, 
for I could out-publicize even a bad 
decision. 

However, the referee wasn’t to be 
stampeded. He gave the only decision 
possible, after noting the nods of the 
judges. Pretty Boy Lahme by a mile. 

“Scram,” I said to my scout, “you’re 
fired. Bringing me out here to look at 
a fan-dancer!” 

“But Mr. Jackson! Think of hav¬ 
ing a lad everybody wants to see 
licked! They’ll turn out in droves in 
hopes. He’s a sell-out every time. 
And he won’t get licked, so he’ll al¬ 
ways sell out—” 

“Who are you to tell Big Ed Jack- 
son his business?” I demanded. 
“Scram!” 

Of course I’d figured it out just the 
way the scout said it, but who was I 
to say anything? When scouts think 
they’ve done something for you they 
want something in return. That scout 
—oh, yes, I know his name now, all 
right! Fred Smith! Remember it. 
Anyhow he scrammed. 

When I was sure he had gone, I 
walked into Lahme’s dressing room. 
It was easy. I just told them who I 
was. Someone shouted to Lahme: 

“Kid, you’re made! It’s Big Ed 
Jackson!” 

The kid’s manager tried to cold- 
shoulder me, but I didn’t give him a 
chance. I pushed him out of the way. 
Let him sue. I’d been sued before, but 
nobody had ever collected. 

I walked up to Lahme. 

“Handsome!” I sneered at him. 

He didn’t look handsome then. He 
looked sullen, savage, and desperate. 
He didn’t answer. 
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“Yellow!” I went on. “You’re the 
fastest boxer I ever saw, for just one 
reason—you’re scared to death you’ll 
get tagged!” 

He didn’t deny it. 

“So what?” he said. “You want to 
take me on and then turn me loose 
when you’re through! I know all 
about you, Big Ed Jackson!” 

“I’ll make dough for you first,” I 
said. “And listen. People are not 
coming to see you win. They’re com¬ 
ing to see you get hell knocked out of 
you! Get that? I’ll see that that’s the 
way it is! It’s a new angle for me, and 
I like it. People don’t like boxers, 
because they’re too fancy. They like 
to hear loud wallops and watch men 
bleed and fold up. They’ll come, hop¬ 
ing it will happen to you. Well, what 
do you say? Fifty-fifty on the purses. 
Your first one a grand for fighting the 
semi-final in Madison Square Gar¬ 
den !” 

Nobody thwarts Big Ed Jackson. I 
paid two grand for the kid’s contract 
right there. I’d take it out of his 
purses gradually. I even paid his fare 
back to New York with me. I could 
have got him plane fare free, as a new, 
sensational “find,” but I didn’t want 
to uncover him so fast. 

The kid looked scared the whole 
way. Not of the plane, I knew that, 
though it was rough going and I got a 
little sick myself. No, not that. He 
was thinking of Madison Square Gar¬ 
den, and the very name was making his 
legs shake. I studied him. That hand¬ 
some face had never been touched, not 
even scratched. If it ever got even. red. 
I thought, the kid would fold up and 
die. 

“Probably spends half his time in 
front of a mirror!” I figured. 

Then I forgot him, planning how to 
put him over. In exactly one year, I 
decided, he would be far enough 
along, the lightweight champion 
slipped far enough back, for him to 
get a crack at the title. He’d win it— 
if he kept out of the way of the Cham¬ 
pion Lenny Flick’s two fists. For 
Lenny was dynamite with either hand. 
He could knock down a heavyweight 
with a blow of his right fist. 

I grinned, sort of grimly, when I 


thought of Lenny’s fists, and the 
scared, too-handsome face of Pretty 
Boy Lahme. There, my friends, was 
a money-making proposition. Yeah, 
it looked good. I’d get another annu¬ 
ity, just to be on the safe side, before 
somebody tagged Pretty Boy Lahme 
and I had to toss him out on his pants. 


CHAPTER II 
Headline Monicker 


T O many people, I guess, Madison 
Square Garden is Mecca. To am¬ 
bitious fighters it’s the goal of their 
ambitions. To their managers it’s the 
first step to big money. To fight fans 
it’s a place of romance and adventure, 
where they can fight and win vicar¬ 
iously, without getting bloody noses. 
It is the Roman Coliseum under a 
roof. 

There is romance and color in the 
lights—to some people. 

To me it’s a pain in the neck. But 
give me the Madison Square Garden 
Bowl, or the Yankee Stadium, with 
every seat filled at twenty-five dollar 
tops, and I’m happy. Then, when 
everybody disobeys the no-smoking 
signs, and thousands of people are 
lighting pipes, cigars or cigarettes 
every split second, why, the lights 
themselves make me think of the keys 
rising and falling on a cash register, 
and I’m happy. 

I picked my spots carefully. I 
picked a has-been “name” fighter to 
team up with Pretty Boy Lahme in 
the semi-final. He didn’t have the legs 
any more, and most of his punch was 
gone. But he was a crowd-pleaser, 
anyhow. 

Lahme looked scared to death when 
I told him. 

“Suppose he tags me, Mr. Jackson?” 
he said. 

I looked at his handsome face, his 
perfectly chiseled face, and answered: 
“Then you go back to the sticks.” 
He was plenty scared, all right, so 
scared that I’d wager anything he 
wouldn’t let the other mug put a glove 
on him. He’d give a dazzling display 
of boxing that would even make the 
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guys who’d come to see the main event 
look back over their shoulders as they 
were on the way out. You understand 
that, don’t you? At the Garden they 
usually put the semi-final on after the 
main event. 

This one would be all right, I fig¬ 
ured, unless Carson Ligett, the 
“name” has-been, pulled something 
unusual. I couldn’t figure what it 
could be, for he used to be one of my 
stable and I knew all about him. I 
told everything I knew to Pretty Boy. 

He had brains, Pretty Boy did, and 
he never missed anything. He had to 
click all along the line, to keep on his 
feet, his face out of reach of those 
left hooks and uppercuts. 

Well, the Garden was packed to the 
rafters. Not that I cared, for Pretty 
Boy was the only one I had in there, 
and the dough for his scrap was al¬ 
ready in my jeans. Promoters never 
argued with me when I wanted a spot 
for a boy, for they always knew I had 
something stewing in the back of my 
mind that meant money. 

Lenny Flick was fighting tonight in 
Chi, but he had a cinch, I figured. No¬ 
body was going to take Lenny before 
I got to him, with Pretty Boy. I was 
pretty sure of that. 

I came into the ringside section 
during the last four rounds of the 
main event. I didn’t even look at it. I 
noticed the press row, though, and 
saw that the papers were well repre¬ 
sented. The reporters all knew me, 
knew I was good for a story. 

One of ’em turned on me, just as 
one of the lugs in there hit the can¬ 
vas on the seat of his pants. 

“Who’s this Pretty Boy Lahme?” 
he asked. 

“Next lightweight champ,” I said 
calmly. “Why?” 

“There might be a story in it, or 
didn’t you have any idea?” He 
grinned, knowing I needed stories in 
my business. “This lad of yours 
good?” 

“Nobody can lay a glove on him.” 

“Oh, a boxer, eh? Can he punch his 
way out of a paper bag?” 

“He doesn’t have to. He won’t lose 
a decision.” 

The guy groaned, looked disgusted. 


“And is he handsome!” I said. “He 
has to stay handsome, so he has to 
keep the other guy’s paws out of his 
face.” 

“How do you expect to get anybody 
to come watch a guy like that? There 
won’t be any blood or knockdowns.” 

“They’ll come to see him whipped, 
after they’ve got wise to him. He’s 
yellow, too, you know.” 

The guy looked suspicious. “Fancy 
a fight manager who doesn’t claim to 
have a world-beater! I smell some¬ 
thing somewhere.” 

“Better watch this fight,” I said. 
“It’s what you’re here for, isn’t it? 
And what I’ve told you is off the rec¬ 
ord, naturally.” 

I knew the minute I said that, that 
he’d do a story. If I hadn’t said it 
was off the record, indicating that I’d 
told him merely for friendship’s sake, 
he wouldn’t have even looked at 
Pretty Boy. I know how to get the 
lads going. If they think they’re put¬ 
ting something over on you— 

W ELL, Carson Ligett came on as 
the crowd rose to its feet after 
a lumbering knockout in the main 
event. Somebody gave him a cheer. 
It made me feel funny, for the time 
had been when Ligett had brought 
the house down, merely by showing 
himself. 

He rose and acknowledged the faint 
cheers as though they had been the 
plaudits he used to get. But there was 
despair in his face. I don’t usually 
notice stuff like that, but he happened 
to look at me, and I remembered how 
I’d tossed him out. For just a moment 
I figured that he might have ideas 
about getting even by plastering 
Lahme. Then I thought different. 

If he had enough left to do that I’d 
have known it, and would still have 
been splitting purses with him. When 
I’m through with them, they’re 
washed up. 

I blew smoke at Ligett. 

Pretty Boy came on. Even the 
crowd knew he was scared. They 
laughed. Some people lingered to see 
him go down in the first round. 

And when the fight started they all 
sat down. They were seeing some- 
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thing. They were seeing a has-been 
fight his heart out to please them. 
They were seeing Ligett march for¬ 
ward as he’d never marched forward 
when he’d been on top of the heap. 
They were seeing a man with despair 
in his face, trying to come back, for 
five hundred dollar purses instead of 
guarantees running into six figures. 

And they were watching his des¬ 
pair grow, even as the terror grew on 
the face of Pretty Boy Lahme. I was 
disgusted with Lahme, but he was do¬ 
ing his stuff as he had never done it 
before. His hands moved faster than 
they ever had before. He was out to 
make good in the Garden. Ligett 
marched into a wall of leather. He 
marched and kept on marching. He 
threw knockout punches from the 
floor, from his heels. 

Lahme seemed to stop some of ’em, 
but I knew better, as did the sports 
writers and the real fight fans. Those 
blows scarcely kissed him. He rolled 
with every one. He didn’t even have 
to let ’em come that close. He hit 
Ligett twenty times to every blow 
that Ligett only seemed to land. My 
reporter friend was watching Lahme 
in anjazement. His mouth hung open. 

There’d been some fast-stepping 
powder-puffers in the Garden, and 
this newshound had seen them all. 
But he’d never seen a man whose toes 
twinkled like those of Lahme, or 
whose face was so unmarred, or whose 
hair stayed so neatly combed. Lahme 
was a ray of light. 

Someone shouted: “Trying to take 
care of that handsome face?” 

Lahme hesitated. His guard came 
down for just a second. Ligett saw 
the mark and his right flashed out. 
But even then Lahme knew what he 
was doing. 'The blow missed him. You 
couldn’t have pushed a piece of tissue 
paper between that glove and Lahme’s 
button; but it was a miss just the 
same. 

Speed! Speed! Lahme had it and 
to burn. 

But there was contempt on the faces 
of the watchers, on the face of Ligett, 
mixed with his despair; on the face of 
the referee—and down in my own 
heart there was plenty of the same. 


I’d quit the fight racket as a fighter, 
yes, but when I’d been meeting them 
in the ring I hadn’t been afraid. My 
cauliflower ear proved that I think. 

There was no question about it. 
Pretty Boy Lahme won that fight by 
forty lengths. He wasn’t scratched. 
Neither, with all his careless wading 
in, was Ligett. The first fight he’d 
ever been in where he hadn’t been in 
the slightest danger of anything but 
losing the decision. He lost it, all 
right. He knew it after the second 
round. 

He didn’t congratulate the victor. 
Nobody cheered Lahme. 

The refejee lifted Pretty Boy’s 
hand, and dropped it as though it 
smelled bad or were a dead fish or 
something. 

1 DIDN’T go back to Lahme’s dress¬ 
ing room. I couldn’t, just yet— 
even though all this was what I was 
after. I knew he hadn’t marked Ligett 
because he’d have had to go the thick¬ 
ness of a stamp closer to Ligett to do 
it, and that might have been just 
enough closer for Ligett to hang one 
on him. 

Just the same, he had decisioned a 
man who’d been in the front rank of 
lighties for ten years. 

The reporter’s lip curled as he 
walked past me without talking. I 
knew about how his story would read. 

Ligett came to me before he went 
to his dressing room. 

“What dirty trick are you pulling 
now, Jackson?” he sneered. “I’ve 
known you to do some lousy things, 
but putting that yellow whirlwind 
into the ring against a guy with any 
punch at all is murder!” 

Funny, but the reporter—who knew 
all about Ligett and my past connec¬ 
tion with him—heard what Ligett 
said. I knew how his mind worked. I 
figured that “Yellow Whirlwind” 
might be a better monicker even than 
“Pretty Boy.” Anyway, I’d call him 
Pretty Boy, and the press could call 
him Yellow Whirlwind, and I’d get 
double duty on my gag to put him 
over. 

Folks, that story was a honey! 

I knew, when Pretty Boy went to 
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the post again, no matter whom he 
fought, people would turn out to see 
him, hoping that somebody would put 
him on the floor about seven times, 
smash his handsome face into lumps, 
and chase him out of the ring. For 
the reporter’s story stung, plenty! 

Pretty Boy’s beauty was an insult to 
the prize ring. His cowardice, plain 
for all to see, a disgrace to fighting 
mpn. He was fast, a boxer without a 
peer, yes. But he had no place among 
men, and the sooner somebody 
smashed him the better for all. 

I fought Pretty Boy in two more 
semi-finals after that. 

In the last one the referee didn’t 
even raise Lahme’s hand. He just 
pointed at him, and the gesture was 
like he’d held his nose between thumb 
and forefinger. The boxing world 
didn’t care for anything but blood and 
wqunds, bouncing backsides on the 
resin, broken jaws. 

Pretty Boy gave them—superb box¬ 
ing; a brilliant pair of heels, and de¬ 
cisions that were never in doubt from 
the first gong. Always in Madison 
Square Garden. 

The Garden called me after that 
third semi-final. 

“Folks are coming to see the semi¬ 
finals,” they said, “instead of the main 
events. They want to see your Pretty 
Boy knocked through the roof.” 

“Well, “I said, “shall I drag him 
out?” 

“Yes. Out of the semi-finals. Fight 
him in next Friday’s main event, 
against Sailor Borhees. If Borhees 
lays one on his chin—” 

It was just what I wanted. When I 
told Pretty Boy his face got white as 
a sheet. It must have been pretty 
tough on him, at that, for the sports 
scribes were giving him a ride to the 
exclusion of the main-eventers. They 
were all pulling for some hairy- 
chested son of something or other to 
push Lahme’s face through the back 
of his head. 

Lahme was waiting for the same 
thing. He was afraid of it. And that 
suited me. For as long as he felt that 
way, Sailor Borhees would look like 
a lumbering, ineffectual bear for ten 
rounds. 


And he’d drawn with Lenny Flick 
two months before, in an overweight 
match. 

I got a shock that night when I 
went home. I never allowed fighters 
in my home, never allowed fight talk. 
My home wasn’t a place for pugs. 

Of course I knew—though I never 
said anything about it—that Martha, 
my wife, followed my career in the 
newspapers, that she probably knew 
as much about me and my fighters as 
anybody in the racket. 

But I never would have thought she 
dared— 

This is what I saw: Pretty Boy 
Lahme on his knees in front of my 
wife, with his head in her lap like a 
small boy, and Martha stroking his 
hair gently. 

She looked at me. Her eyes burned 
me. But I didn’t let her know. 

“What,” I asked, “is the meaning 
of this? How did that buzzard get 
here?” 

“I sent for him,” said Martha 
calmly. “Told him you wanted a heart- 
to-heart talk with him. And Ed, you’re 
going to have that talk!” 

I wasn’t going to do anything of the 
sort. I was going—the decision came 
to me in a flash—to make Martha so 
sick of Pretty Boy Lahme that she 
would gag when she heard his name 
mentioned. 

Lahme, scared, was standing, stiff 
and straight as a soldier. There were 
tears on his checks. Tears on the 
cheeks of the yellow-livered would-be 
fighter who was going in against Bor¬ 
hees next Friday night. 

The Yellow Whirlwind was a cry¬ 
baby! 


CHAPTER III 
Queer Psychology 


■S' SAID I had no sentiment about the 
JB. prize ring. I didn’t say I had no 
sentiment at all. I worship my wife. 
My kids are the finest in the world. 
But they’re not handsome, and they’re 
not cry-babies! 

“Listen, Martha, “I said, “What’s 
this mug been telling you?” 
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“About his faimly, Ed,” she said. 
“About his mother, and his sister.” 

“Yeah? And what did he say?” 

“That he had to quarrel with them 
something awf ul to get to fight at all. 
They wanted him to go into the 
movies.” 

“And that’s where he really be¬ 
longs,” I said, “where doubles do all 
the dirty work.” 

“But he didn’t want to do that,” said 
Martha, “because he thought it wasn’t 
manly. Besides, he wanted to fight!” 

“Wanted to fight! I don’t know 
what-all ails him, but wanting to fight 
isn’t it! He’s yellow as the devil!” 

Martha moved her shoulders in a 
hopeless gesture. I looked around for 
the kids. Martha read my face. 

“I sent them out to the movies when 
I asked Mr. Lahme to come here.” 

“That’s to the good anyhow! Now, 
listen, both of you. Martha, you’ve 
horned into something that doesn’t 
concern you. Lahme, you’ve come to 
cry in my wife’s lap like even her own 
kids don’t do. You’re a blasted baby, 
that’s what you are!” 

“He’s just an infant, really, Ed,” 
said Martha. “He’s under twenty.” 

“That’s not young for the fight 
racket,” I said. “He knows all the 
answers. But does he? Suppose I ask 
a few. Lahme, what if Borhees hung 
one on your chin tomorrow night? I 
want straight answers, right here 
where Mrs. Jackson can hear ’em.” 

“I’d probably go down. You’d throw 
me out, then.” 

“And everybody knows that when I 
throw a fighter out he’s through! You 
know all that?” 

His lips twisted bitterly. “Who 
doesn’t?” he asked. 

“That’s right, who doesn’t? All 
right, suppose you miss out some¬ 
where in your dance tomorrow night, 
forget to duck, and he hangs one on 
your chin, and you go down for a 
count? Suppose you can get up at six 
or seven, at anything less than ten. 
Would you do it? Answer me!” 

“That’s just what I don’t know! I’ve 
never been tagged on the chin. That’s 
what I was telling Mrs. Jackson. 
Listen, Mr. Jackson, for just a minute. 
When Mom and Sis said I could go in 


the fight game they figured I’d be sick 
of it shortly. They promised, on one 
condition; that if I gave it up I’d try 
pictures—” 

He hesitated, gulped and swal¬ 
lowed. 

“Well?” I prompted him. 

“Well, I promised. And then they 
told me I couldn’t keep the promise, 
because no movie outfit would look at 
me, if anything happened to my face. 
You see?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Let him tell it, Ed,” said Martha. 

“I promised them I’d take care of 
my face. That meant I had to make 
sure nobody ever smashed it—” 

“Listen,” I said, “yellow is yellow, 
no matter how you spell it. You’re 
afraid, either of getting hurt, or of 
having your face punched in. And 
you’re coining dough and will coin a 
lot more for both of us if you keep on 
as you’re going. People come to see 
you lose fights, not to see you win ’em. 

“Lenny Flick makes money because 
he’s a crowd-pleaser, because he’s a 
knocker-outer, because he throws 
leather from the opening gong. Get 
it? But even he won’t pull the dough 
you’ll pull if you take him—and the 
crowd still feels about you as it does 
now. The newspaper lads—” 

“They’re so horribly unfair,” he 
said. “I’m a good boxer. I’m fast. I 
give them a show—” 

“But no blood or knock-downs,” I 
interrupted. 

“And you’ve publicized what you 
call my yellowness until people point 
at me on the street, until I hear noth¬ 
ing but boos. I’m being—” 

H E searched for a word, and Mar¬ 
tha supplied it. 

“Crucified!” she snapped. “And 
you’re driving the spikes, Edward! I 
know it and I could hate you for it. 
You say this boy hasn’t courage. I say 
he’s the bravest lad I ever saw. Why? 
Because, in spite of all you’ve done to 
him, in spite of jeers and catcalls, in 
spite of people pointing the finger at 
him, in spite of such public condemna¬ 
tion as I don’t believe anybody ever 
suffered, he’s still fighting!” 

I blinked, but I wasn’t floored yet. 
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“The yellow guy who knows he’s 
yellow,” I insisted, “will do almost 
anything to keep others from believ¬ 
ing it. He’s afraid to fight, but he’s 
more afraid not to fight. If he quit 
now, with the papers riding him, he 
wouldn’t live it down if he lived to 
be a hundred.” 

“I need money for my family,” said 
Lahme desperately. “I need a great 
deal of money. By going on as I 
am—” 

“If you took a short count just once, 
and came back fighting,” I began— 
then I stopped. It wouldn’t do. I 
didn’t want him to do that, even if I 
had thought he ever would. Make a 
hammer-and-tongs chance-taking 
fighter out of him and he’d be just an¬ 
other fighter. I wanted him just as he 
was. 

“That’s just what I’m afraid of,” he 
cried. “I don’t know—you see? 
Maybe I can go down and come back 
up. I don’t know whether I can. I 
can’t tell by letting sparmates hang 
them on my chin, for it’s one thing to 
have a sparmate do it, another to have 
a topnotch fighter do it. I’ve never 
been clouted on the chin! If I could 
be sure that I wouldn’t be knocked out 
—if I were sure I could get back up— 

“You see, sir, it isn’t that I’m afraid 
of being hurt, but that I don’t know 
what my jaw will stand! If I’m 
knocked out I’m through—and I need 
a lot of money. What chance would 
I have to get a fight with Lenny Flick 
if I let Borhees hang one on my chin 
and that blow knocked me out?” 

“None,” I said shortly. “If Borhees 
takes you you’re through as a fighter, 
as far as I am concerned.” 

“And that means as far as every¬ 
body else is concerned.” 

I couldn’t deny it. It was true. And 
if he went out I would lose a lot of 
money that I might otherwise make. 

“Keep going the way you are, and 
don’t get ideas,” I told him. “Just get 
set to have your hand raised when 
you’ve finished with Borhees! Now, 
beat it—Handsome!” 

After Lahme had gone I didn’t look 
at Martha for a little while. She was 
watching Pretty Boy go out. 

“If he were mine I’d want him to 


take care of that face, too,” she said. 

“Of course. You’re a woman. Wom¬ 
en are poison to fighters.” 

She looked at me coldly. That got 
under my skin. She never looked at 
me coldly, never. 

“Ed,” she said, “you know some¬ 
thing. You know very well that boy 
isn’t yellow!” 

“I know damned well—” I began; 
but I’d never been able to lie to Mar¬ 
tha. I’d never wanted to, never tried. 
I couldn’t begin now. 

“A man,” I said finally, “who can 
take what this lad has, and keep going, 
all on account of a couple of sappy 
dames he happens to love, who can be 
crucified by fight crowds and the press, 
has plenty of courage, plenty!” 

“Then why—” she began. 

But she didn’t finish what she 
started to say. I knew what it was. 
She was going to ask me why I played 
on the handsome-coward thing so 
much. I’d have told her it was worth 
more money to me. That would have 
been the end between us. She knew 
it and didn’t ask. I knew it and was 
glad she didn’t ask. 

If I lost Martha I would curl up and 
die. 

I don’t know about her. Maybe, just 
maybe—well, anyway, she hadn’t fin¬ 
ished asking the question. But now 
there was something between us that 
would never down. Something that 
made me think of Ligett, and Fred 
Smith, and Lightning Dade, and won¬ 
der about a lot of things. 

E VERYBODY knows how Lahme’s 
first main event in the big time 
came out. Sailor Borhees didn’t get 
to first base. He looked like an ele¬ 
phant with chains on his legs. He 
waved his arms, and that was about all. 
Pretty Boy Lahme cut him to ribbons, 
while the crowd yelled for Borhees to 
do something. And Borhees wanted 
to. He tried hard enough, but got no¬ 
where. 

The crowd screamed for the kill. 
Borhees couldn’t; Lahme didn’t try. 
If he could—well, he didn’t. 

A crowd that packed the Garden to 
the rafters went away growling: 
“The next time I hope some un- 
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known knocks that Pretty Boy out in¬ 
to Fiftieth Street and clear through 
Jack Dempsey’s Restaurant!” 

They came three more times to see 
it happen, and it didn’t happen. After 
that we got a fight with Lenny Flick. 

Lenny came to see me. Lahme was 
at my desk when he came. Lenny 
stared at him. 

“What’ll you take for this kid’s con¬ 
tract after the fight?” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars,” I 
said, “for every round he takes from 
you!” 

“That will make his contract worth 
exactly nothing,” said Lenny Flick. 

“In my book it means about three 
million,” I said. 

Lenny snorted and spat on the floor 
within a yard of Lahme’s feet. Pretty 
Boy’s face was red as a beet. That 
fear was still in his face. He looked 
away from Flick and his lower lip was 
quivering. 

I felt a slight qualm. Something 
had happened to Lenny Flick the last 
six months. He was going better than 
he ever had in his life—and I didn’t 
own the smallest piece of him. Even 
the smartest manager can’t get every¬ 
thing. 

“When he’s taken you, Lenny,” I 
said, “I can throw him in every week 
with some bruiser and make more with 
him than any manager ever made with 
a lightweight.” 

“And then,” said Flick, “you’ll toss 
him out on his neck, like you’ve done 
everybody else.” He turned to Lahme. 
“Well, kid, I’m going to do you a 
favor. I’m going to wrap the ring- 
posts around your neck and tie you 
in a knot. I’ll be doing you a favor, 
for after that this plug-ugly won’t 
touch you with anything!” 

I got a start, then. Lahme hurled 
himself at Flick. Lenny laughed, 
stepped aside. Lahme’s left missed 
him a foot. That gave me two starts. 
One, that Lahme would get mad 
enough to defend me; second, that 
Lenny had evaded his left with ridicu¬ 
lous ease. 

“When you fight kid,” said Lenny 
to Pretty Boy,” always fight for a big 
gate, not for a big skate—like Ed 
Jackson!” And he walked out. 


The fight was in the Bowl on a hot 
August night. 

When Pretty Boy sat down on his 
stool, his red face became white as a 
sheet. It bothered me a little. I went 
to him to ask what was wrong. 

“My mother and sister, both here,” 
he said. 

He pointed them out to me. I 
looked. I got pretty sore. Things 
were at a pretty pass, no doubt about 
that. Martha was sitting between the 
two women, and her chin was stuck 
out as though she were daring me to 
tag her on it. 

“You’ve got to win this fight, 
Lahme,” was all I said. 

“I will,” he said. “If I do will you 
do me a favor?” 

“Sure, anything,” I said, without 
thinking. 

“I want a break for Carson Ligett, 
for Lightning Dade, for Fred Smith— 
and all those others—” 

“They’re through,” I told him. “As 
far as I’m concerned they stay 
through. Now, if I seem to have 
broken my promise, go out and let 
Flick beat you and see what your folks 
think of you! Make the crowd happy 
for the first time since you came to 
New York!” 

You see I didn’t hesitate to apply 
the screws. I never do. That’s why 
I’m in position to give handouts to 
men who’ve failed as managers. Why 
I’m in position to; not why I do. They 
flopped; they pay for flopping. This 
isn’t a world, this fight world, for 
softies. 

SAT down. The bell rang. 

I looked at the ring. In the first 
ten seconds I knew something, some¬ 
thing that made my stomach feel cold. 
Lahme had met somebody, at last, who 
was going to stick gloves, hard, into 
his face. 

How did I know? 

Flick had knocked Pretty Boy flat 
on his back, almost through the ropes, 
and the crowd was rising, even as I 
sat down, like a tidal wave—hot eyes 
staring at something they’d begun to 
think was too good to be true. 

I looked at those three women most 
vitally interested in this. Martha still 
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had her chin out. The other two 
women were staring at that lad in 
there on his back, and twisting their 
fingers with agony. 


CHAPTER IV 
Yellow Whirlwind? 


1 SAW all my plans for Pretty Boy 
Lahme tossed into the discard. 
Knocked out by the very first punch 
handed him by the the lightweight 
champion! Flick didn’t handle his 
washed-up sparmates that easily. 

I stood up then, because the crowd 
was standing, and I had to stand to 
see. I knew the count had reached 
five. And I saw that Pretty Boy 
Lahme was getting up, moving. I 
knew he should have been knocked 
out. I saw that he hadn’t been. 

I stared at him. The crowd stared 
at him. The crowd yelled: 

“You’ve had it coming a long time, 
Pretty Boy!” 

“Six!” said the referee. 

Lahme shook his head. Lenny Flick 
spat on the resin. His face was a mask 
of cold contempt. He lazed negli¬ 
gently in a neutral corner, ready to 
put on the finishing touches if Lahme 
got back to his feet and didn’t fall 
down without being hit. 

Lahme should ride his bicycle until 
his head cleared. But did he have the 
legs left? That right Flick had 
handed him would have knocked any¬ 
body through the ropes. 

The crowd suddenly went silent— 
a deep, deadly silence. Lahme was on 
his feet, waving to and fro like a tree 
in a high wind, and Flick was moving 
toward him, crouched like a tiger. 
Lahme looked utterly helpless. There 
was a foolish grin on his face, if it 
could be called a face. It was puffed 
up like the belly of a poisoned pup. 
The “handsome” had been knocked off 
Lahme by one blow of Lenny Flick’s 
fist. 

The crowd, which shifts so easily, 
yelled: 

“Stop it, referee! Lenny’ll kill 
him!” 

I think the referee even had a mind 


to do it, but when Flick got within 
striking distance, Lahme got on his 
bicycle. I swallowed my heart, though 
that silly grin in Lahme’s face both¬ 
ered me. If his head didn’t work he 
didn’t have a chance at all. Flick was 
a ring-general, a champ with brains. 
He was close enough to see what the 
eyes of Lahme could tell him. 

He started a lightning-swift one- 
two. 

And—neither one of his fists touched 
Pretty Boy Lahme! 

Lahme just wasn’t there. He was a 
few feet further on, shaking his head 
to get the cobwebs out. And then 
somebody yelled: 

“Forget the movies, Son! Lay that 
fellow out like a rag rug!” 

Jee Christmas! In all the utter 
silence that voice sounded like the 
crack o’ doom. I looked. No, it 
hadn’t come from Martha; it had come 
from the lips of Lahme’s mother, and 
her chin was sticking out further than 
Martha’s. 

Martha had probably told the old gal 
plenty. 

Then the sister piped up: 

“Fight your own fight, Caleb, for 
the first time in your life!” 

Her voice cut through the Garden 
like a spear flung by a giant savage. 
Pretty Boy heard it, all right. Caleb! 
He would have a name like that! I’d 
never bothered before to find out what 
it was. 

Lahme whirled away from Flick’s 
next charge, looked out at his mother 
and sister as though he didn’t believe 
his ears. I’ve seen some queer changes 
come over the faces of fighters, 
queerer even than the change that 
Flick’s right had worked on the face 
of Pretty Boy Lahme. The Pretty 
Boy didn’t fit any more. Yellow 
Whirlwind? 

Well, in that instant I wasn’t sure 
of that, either. 

For Lahme stopped dancing, 
stopped the amazing footwork, the 
lightning-swift fists, the amazing 
body shifting that saved him from 
punishment. 

The silly smile caused by Flick’s 
knockdown became a ferocious grin. 

I mean it ! 
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T HE crowd sensed something, 
something queer. But they didn’t 
sit down. They didn’t sit down for 
those fifteen rounds, not once. And 
they didn’t make any noise—not much 
more than might have been necessary 
to blow the roof off the Garden! 

For listen—Pretty Boy Lahme 
walked right into Lenny Flick. He 
walked right into him with that fero¬ 
cious smile on his face and with his 
arms going, his feet flat on the floor. 
His shoulder muscles weren’t flowing 
like percury now; they were ridged 
with savage determination. The smile 
was showing Lahme’s white teeth. 
Lahme sort of chilled me, the way he 
looked. 



Amazement? You said it! Lahme 
had been knocked down with the first 
punch. When the first round ended, 
Lenny Flick was on his knees, at the 
count of seven, staring at Lahme, 
whose right had put him in that posi¬ 
tion. 

And he was undoubtedly the most 
amazed man in the Garden. 

Amazed, yes, and delighted. Lenny 
Flick hated boxers. He liked to get 
in there and mix, to slug until some¬ 
thing dropped—because almost never 
was it Flick who went down. 

Only, now it was. 

Between rounds Lahme sat on his 
stool and smiled across at Lenny 
Flick, and Flick smiled back. Lahme’s 
face was a mess. So was Flick’s. And 
they liked each other, those two. 


Flick knew Lahme; Lahme now knew 
himself. He’d taken Flick’s best—on 
a cold chin—and had got back up to 
put Lenny down before the round 
ended. 

The bell! 

The second round—and two fight- 
loving fellows who didn’t give their 
own hurts a thought, blazing away 
with their heavy artillery, their gre¬ 
nades, their howitzers. The crowd go¬ 
ing mad, breaking chairs. The danc¬ 
ing-master, the yellow whirlwind, 
had become a tiger, a raging, roaring 
jungle beast—weighing just enough 
under a hundred and thirty-five to 
make him lightweight champion of 
the world if he decisioned or knocked 
out Lenny Flick. 

But I’ve said Flick had been improv¬ 
ing the last six months instead of go¬ 
ing back, and that’s right. He’d never 
been as good—never would be again— 
as he was tonight. 

Flick had promised to wrap Lahme 
around the ringposts. He did exactly 
that—only to have Lahme unwind like 
a stretched rubber band, and wrap 
Flick around the same ringposts! 
Sure it sounds crazy. Everything 
sounded crazy, looked crazy, that 
night. The crowd was crazy. But 
Martha and those two dames—whose 
fares, I learned later, she had paid 
from California—were the craziest of 
the lot. 

Hammer and tongs through the sec¬ 
ond round, with two men who looked 
like steaks, smashing away, refusing 
to step back. 

Say the same thing for the third 
round, the fourth, the fifth. 

Keep right on saying it, up to the 
fifteenth and last round. I wouldn’t 
have cared to be a judge in that fight, 
nor the referee. Not that the referee 
had to work much, except to keep out 
of the way. They broke their own 
clinches, they didn’t shoot low blows, 
and nobody had to tell ’em to fight or 
get thrown out. No technical knock¬ 
outs tonight, for it was an unwritten 
law that the loser in a championship 
fight had the right to finish on his 
back. Especially if he were the cham¬ 
pion. 

Drama? Lots of it. More than I’d 
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ever experienced in all my years of 
fighting and managing. By Jees, I 
found myself yelling, yelling for 
Lahme to knock Lenny’s ears off him! 

He got his own pinned back, he 
pinned back Flick’s, but there were no 
knockdowns for the last thirteen 
rounds—until the fifteenth, of course, 
which everybody knows all about. 
What held those lads up, I don’t know. 

Just once I looked away from the 
ring, because I felt the eyes of that 
reporter on me—the one who’d given 
Pretty Boy the name of Yellow 
Whirlwind. He was looking at me 
knowingly, nodding his head as 
though to say: 

“You knew it all the time, eh? 
Made a sucker out of me to build up 
to this, eh? Well, I’m glad!” 

Then he went back to his keys, 
pounding them as viciously as the 
fighters were pounding one another. 

T HE middle of the fifteenth and 
the crowd standing, silent again. 
The end was coming, before the round 
ended. Lahme was preparing for it. 
Flick saw it coming, couldn’t escape 
it, though he was grinning, enjoying 
himself even through the blood, be¬ 
cause there was just as much blood on 
Lahme. 

Lahme used his boxing skill to get 
Flick into a corner. It was his only 
flash of his old speed and generalship. 
Then, when he got Flick right there, 
he stepped into him. His blows 
echoed from the rafters. 

Flick was still grinning when he 
went down. 

He got up. But before he got out 
of that spot, Lahme was on him 
again, and when he went down it 
lacked forty seconds of being the end 
of the fifteenth round. The referee 
and judges must have sighed with re¬ 
lief. 

For the referee counted Flick out! 
A clean, savage knockout, delivered 
with all Lahme’s skill and power, to 
Lenny’s button. After the count, 
Lahme tried to help Flick up, and fell 
on his face. 

I crawled through the ropes to put 
my arms about the new lightweight 
champion. His eyes were almost shut. 


Just a bit of savage black was visible, 
and even this vanished behind the 
swellings. 

I got down on my knees to that kid. 
I said: 

“Caleb”—and gulped—“Caleb, 
you’re the greatest that ever stepped 
through the ropes, bar none! We’ll 
make millions. Why, when you give 
Flick a return bout for the title—” 

Somebody pushed me aside. It was 
Lenny Flick. He took my place in 
front of Lahme, while the crowd, not 
a member of whom moved toward the 
exits, stayed silent to watch the drama 
work itself out. 

“Listen, kid,” mumbled Flick, 
through smashed, puffy, bleeding lips, 
“this mug sold you out. You can have 
your contract with him set aside. 
What he’s put you through is plenty 
of cause. No sane judge would let 
him make a fortune off you after the 
way he’s had you crucified. Let me 
handle you—” 

I didn’t say anything. I felt sick in¬ 
side, and suddenly older than the 
Laurentian Mountains. I saw a lot of 
things with great clarity. I had no 
claim on this kid, after all I’d done to 
him. 

“You don’t understand, Lenny,” 
said Lahme. “Big Ed gave me my 
chance. He’s going to give a lot of 
people their chances after this, aren’t 
you, Ed?” 

Lenny snorted, stared at me. Lahme 
ushed his eyes open with his soggy, 
loody glove, looked at me, grinned. 

“Big Ed knew how to maneuver me 
into this spot. I’ll never throw him 
down. I know he won’t throw me 
down!” 

Loyalty? I should say, plenty of it. 
I got queer inside me. I pushed Lenny 
away and said: 

“It looks funny, you hobnobbing 
with the guy you’re going to fight 
again, this very year, Lenny. Better 
get back to your corner! And next 
time, Lenny, you won’t lay a glove on 
this boy. He’s the best boxer that ever 
stepped through the ropes!” 

Lenny laughed: “He’s so much 
more than that! But a mug like you 
can’t understand things like glory, 
and love of battle, things like that.” 
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I put my arms around Yellow 
Whirlwind Lahme and I guess the 
tears came. I didn’t care for money 
suddenly, for anything, but this game, 
courageous lightweight champion. 

“You can take your contract, kid,” I 
said. “I’m quitting the racket for 
good. I’m bad for it. I smear it. I 
always have smeared it—” 

That’s as far as I got. Lahme patted 
my shoulders. 

“Then maybe you’ll do something to 
make it up, when I insist on you hang¬ 
ing onto your share? Maybe you’ll 
use the money you’re willing to throw 
away. . . .” 

And that’s how come, after his sec¬ 
ond pasting at the hands of Whirl¬ 
wind Lahme, Lenny Flick became as¬ 
sistant manager for Lahme, at three 
grand a week. That’s how come Fred 
Smith—yeah, he got my wife to take 
action, he managed all that stuff about 
getting the kid’s mother and sister in¬ 
to the Garden, he told them what to 
yell that night—has a piece of every 
new “discovery” he makes for Lenny 


and me. 

That’s how it happens that Light¬ 
ning Dade hangs around the stable, 
and nobody minds if he talks on end¬ 
lessly about his past glories, or how 
much he eats, or where he spends the 
money Lenny and I give him. 

Funny thing; now that money 
doesn’t matter, I make more than I 
ever did in my life before. Slowly, 
surely, I gather up the lads I dumped 
out before. If they were so good once, 
there must be something left in ’em, 
not necessarily fights. They work on 
my newcomers, and those newcomers 
work on the opposition, and win like 
nobody’s business. 

But there are times now—which 
never happened before—that I almost 
quarrel with Martha. 

“You’re getting sentimental, Ed¬ 
ward !” 

Me, Big Ed Jackson, sentimental? 
Naw. In my racket you have to be 
hard, tough, I tell Martha. She grins, 
as though she knew something. Some¬ 
times it’s irritating. . . . 
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would simmer down to choice among 
Brian Boru, Finn McCool or Shaun the 
Bullock. 

There were three fine broths of boys. 
Everybody knows that Finn McCool 
could leap across the whole of Ireland 
in three jumps. He did everything else 
in the same grandiose style. 

As for Brian and Shaun, they could 
each give the wind a head start in a 
foot race and overhaul it. When they 
tossed a hammer or a shot or a discus 
they had to have an assistant stationed 
out of sight so that the weapon could 
be found and the distance measured. 
And, sure, did they ever high-jump or 
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AND FIELD STAR 

Morris—Now, Who’s Your Choice? 



pole-vault, ’twas necessary that they 
make certain that no low-hanging cloud 
be in their way. 

Apparently they bred MEN in those 
days. As mighty as they were, how¬ 
ever, I’m not going to settle the laurel 
wreath of greatness on the brows of 
Messrs. Brian Boru, Finn McCool or 


Shaun the Bullock. I’m going to hand 
it to a lad whose performances have 
been measured with steel tapes and 
split second stop watches. 

Twenty Years Ago 

But before I start to talk about him, 
I’d first like to tell a tale that Harold 


and Skill—and His Runner-Up! 
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Anson Bruce, recent coach of the Aus¬ 
trian Olympic team, tells about one of 
the most colorful and one of the might¬ 
iest athletes of all time. 

The scene is about twenty yeags ago. 
The.day was hot and the city of Easton, 
Pa., lay somnolent beneath the blazing 
rays of the sun. There was not a stir to 
the flags and the bunting that bedecked 
the streets. 

In the shade-drawn coolness of the 
office of the athletic director at Laf¬ 
ayette College, a man kept wiping his 
brow nervously. The heat had not 
touched him. It was his nerves that 
were giving him trouble. The man was 
Bruce. 

Those were the salad days of this 
well known track coach and the jittery 
sensations that raced up and down his 
spine were the results of an idea. 
Youthful and enthusiastic, Bruce had 
invited the famous Carlisle Indians to 
meet his Lafayette team in a dual track 
meet which was to serve as the crown¬ 
ing touch of the Alumni Day celebra¬ 
tion. 

The invitation was proffered with 
some trepidation because as good as 
Lafayette was in those days the Indians 
were the supermen of the generation. 
But Bruce was willing to try. So he 
wrote Pop Warner and sounded him 
out 

That sounding process almost sent 
Bruce off into a swoon because the 
shrewd Pop accepted on the proviso 
that a $400 guarantee went with it. 
Now $400 might seem like just a drop 
in the bucket these days but twenty 
years ago that sum was just about ten 
times as much as was usually offered or 
demanded. 

But by the time the tentative accept¬ 
ance reached him, Bruce was so com¬ 
pletely enthralled by the very thought 
of meeting the Indians that he deter¬ 
mined to accept the terms. There was 
only one way to raise the money. He 
passed the hat. Civic pride and college 
spirit being what it is, the money was 
raised. 

It was on the day before the big Car- 
lisle-Lafayette meet that Bruce was 
perspiring from nervousness. In a few 
hours the squad of Indians would pour 
in and overrun the town. The Lafayette 


coach was a self-appointed committee 
of one to meet them and greet them at 
the station. 

After what seemed like an agonizing¬ 
ly long wait the train arrived. Bruce 
looked up and down the platform fran¬ 
tically, wondering just where the horde 
of Indians would alight. A couple of 
men got off at one end of the station 
and a few more at the other. From the 
middle of the train stepped a big,broad- 
shouldered man with a slouch hat 
pulled down over his eyes and a wisp 
of straw between his lips. It was Pop 
Warner. 

Best in the East 

Bruce rushed toward him, his mind 
almost paralyzed by the thoughts of 
$400 guarantee and no Indians. There 
was no warm greeting. The now al¬ 
most hysterical Lafayette coach just 
blurted out: 

“Where are your Indians, Pop?” 

Warner shifted the straw over to the 
other side of his mouth and responded 
laconically: 

“They’U be along.” 

That was small comfort but perhaps, 
Bruce reasoned, as he escorted Warner 
to his hotel, the Indians would troop 
in the next day. Yet the more the 
Lafayette coach thought about that the 
more unlikely it seemed. 

Finally in desperation Bruce ques¬ 
tioned Warner once more. 

“I’m sorry to keep bothering you this 
way, Pop,” was the introductory re¬ 
mark, “but I would like to know where 
your Indians are.” 

“What are you worrying about?” 
asked Warner testily. 

“Listen, Pop,” pleaded Bruce, “I had 
to go all over Easton to raise the money 
I guaranteed you. Tomorrow is 
Alumni Day and we’ve advertised this 
meet all over the Lehigh Valley. I’ve 
a team of forty-six athletes and you 
don’t seem to have any. And there are 
fourteen events on the program. Pop, 
how many Indians will you have?” 

Warner gnawed silently on the straw 
in his mouth and gazed out the win¬ 
dow. 

“Five,” he said. 

Bruce braced himself against the ta¬ 
bles as he pictured his dream castles 
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tumbling down about his ears. A soft 
voice interrupted his funereal thoughts. 

“This Lafayette team of yours is one 
of the best in the East,” stated Warner. 
“But don’t tell me, Harold, that you 
can beat me. Want to make a little 
bet?” 

And Pop hauled out a wad of bills 
that would have choked a large-size 
horse. 

To Bruce that was adding insult to 
injury. He declined without the cus¬ 
tomary thanks and then, to make things 
worse, Warner’s parting words were: 

“I wish you’d run off this meet as fast 
as possible tomorrow, Harold, because 


Thorpe won the Olympic pentathlon 
and decathlon in 1912—until the ath¬ 
letic fathers found a slight flaw in his 
amateur makeup and consigned him to 
outer darkness, taking away from him 
his world records, his Olympic cham¬ 
pionships and all his medals. 

Ask any track and field fan to name 
the mightiest of them all. Nine out of 
ten would shout, “Jim Thorpe.” 

And if you questioned me, I’d be that 
tenth man. I’d say, “Glenn Morris.” 

A Grueling Competition 
There is always a tendency in sports 
comparisons to let distance lend en- 



Harold Bruce (left), Recent Coach 
of the Austrian Olympic Team, and 
Pop Warner (right) of the Carlisle 
Indians, Remember One of the Most 
Colorful and Mightiest Athletes of 
All Time—GLENN MORRIS. 



we want to catch the 4:34 train out of 
here.” 

Bruce fled out into the night. 

The next day dawned as days will. 
It was the day of the meet, five Indians 
against forty-six palefaces from Laf¬ 
ayette. 

If You Ask Me 

Shenandoah won the high hurdles 
and Johnson the quarter mile run. 
Arquett and Tewanima ran one-two in 
the half, the mile and the two miles. 
The fifth Indian was a lad named 
Thorpe—yes, Jim Thorpe. 

Big Jim was first in the shot put, the 
pole vault, the high jump, the low hur¬ 
dles, the broad jump and the 100-yard 
dash. 

Incidentally, Carlisle won the meet 
71-31 and did it in such businesslike 
fashion that the five Indians caught 
that 4:34 train after all. 

All that, my friends, is a mere preface 
to the introduction to the greatest track 
and field athlete who ever lived. Jim 


chantment and pick the old-timers over 
the present-day crop. Jim Thorpe is a 
legend already. As a football player he 
still ranks as the No. 1 man of all time. 

He probably still would be at the top 
in track and field as well, were it not for 
the simple fact that this is one sport 
where accurate comparisons can be 
made. Who can tell whether John L. 
Sullivan punched harder than Jack 
Dempsey ? But the record book will dis¬ 
close that Glenn Morris ran faster, hur¬ 
dled better, jumped farther and threw 
farther than the mighty Sac and Fox 
Indian. 

When you come right down to it, the 
eminent Mr. Thorpe who spreadeagled 
the all-around field at Stockholm in 
1912 could not have won a medal in the 
Berlin Olympic festival and would just 
about have squeezed in among the point 
scorers with a fifth place. 

And that is the group of versatile 
young men that Morris defeated rather 
easily in setting a new world and Olym- 
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pic record of 7,900 points. The only 
count on which the Indian had a clear 
measure of superiority over the auto¬ 
mobile salesman from Fort Collins, 
Colo., is in color. 

Thorpe had color to bum. Morris, on 
the other hand, is a quiet-spoken, mod¬ 
est and self-effacing young man. I was 
on board the Manhattan with him for 
the Olympic trip last summer and de¬ 
spite the way we were thrown together 
I can hardly say that I know him well. 
He’s just that kind of a chap. 

But on the field Morris is a far better 
performer than Thorpe. Yet the years 
have not given him the glamour of his 
illustrious predecessor. And like 
Thorpe, Glenn will grow in stature 
with the passing years. 

Never will I forget the drama of that 
last decathlon event at Berlin, the 
1,500-meter run. This was the tenth 
and final test of the most grueling com¬ 
petition that the sport knows. 

A Champion 

Morris was within striking distance 
of the world record when the all-around 
men sauntered over in the gathering 
darkness to start the heats of the 
“metric mile.” Then with the specta¬ 
tors, impatient to have it all over with 
and the athletes themselves eager to fin¬ 
ish their jobs, the Germans held up the 
entire show for more than an hour 
while 1,200 Swedes gave a gymnastic 
exhibition. 

It was very beautiful and Herr Hitler 
applauded lustily but it was the most ir¬ 
ritating wait I have ever experienced. 
The boys in the press box were tearing 
at their hair because they could see 
their extra-early Saturday editions go¬ 
ing to press without one of the biggest 
stories of the Olympic Games. For the 
decathlon championship is the king of 
kings. 

Finally the Swedes marched off the 
field and we all breathed deep sighs of 
relief. Then we tensed up again to see 
what Morris would do under the most 
terrific pressure that an athlete could 
have pinning him down. 

For 1,500 meters Glenn’s usual gait 
was 4:49 or so. Rarely can a decathlon 
man hit his accustomed figures in the 
tenth event of the all-around. The first 


nine events usually drain away all his 
reserve strength and power. 

I thought of Barney Berlinger and 
Jim Bausch and other versatile young 
men, chugging around the track for 
that last “metric mile” with their faces 
contorted to grim masks of torture, 
getting closer to 6 minutes instead of 
anything resembling 4:49. 

Then from the loud-speaker came the 
booming words of the announcer; 

“A chtung. A chtungl” —“Attention. 
Attention 1” 

I listened carefully but I never could 
understand that language anyway. 

So I called across to an interpreter 
and asked what it all was about. All I 
had caught of it was, “Morris, Oo, Ess, 
Ah (U. S. A.)” and a jumble of num¬ 
bers that sounded to my untutored ear 
like “4.32.” 

I was told that Morris had to do 4:32 
for the distance in order to break the 
world record. It seemed like a physical 
impossibility. He’d never be able to 
do it. 

The gun cracked for the start and I 
snapped my stop watch. I could not 
even wait for the time to be announced. 
I had to have his figures without any 
delay for my own personal information. 

A Human Powerhouse 

The race was on. Now in decathlon 
events places in the various heats do 
not necessarily mean anything. Every 
man is timed or measured by himself 
and points given for each individual 
performance. Hence a man finishing 
third in one heat might get a higher 
ranking than winners of other and 
slower heats. 

Morris started off like the power¬ 
house he is. He kept plowing along in 
front until the last lap. Then a pair of 
red trunks, a vivid splash of color that 
could be clearly seen in the floodlighted 
Olympic Stadium surged out ahead of 
him. It was Maurice Boulanger of Bel¬ 
gium who was destined to wind up in 
seventeenth place in the final standings. 

The Belgian flashed past the Amer¬ 
ican and the German crowd misunder¬ 
stood the gesture. They had no Ger¬ 
mans to cheer for and so, for a change, 
they cheered for an Amerikaner, 
Morris. 
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The Reich gathering thought that 
Boulanger was shutting off Morris 
from his record. So they booed lustily. 
But for the American the advent of the 
little Belgian on the scene was a bless¬ 
ing in disguise. He was handed a com¬ 
petitive spur on the last lap when his 
tired muscles begged for relief. 

Boulanger had a five-yard lead in the 
backstretch but when the final test 
came in the last straightaway, Morris 
let go with an inexorable drive that 
chopped him down. Those last forty 
yards were sheer torture. The Amer¬ 
ican had none of the whiplash grace of 
a Lovelock. His features were strained 
and drawn. Every step was painful. 
His feet were leaden but still he came 
on, running with his heart alone. 

Through the tape he strode and I 
snapped my watch. I glanced down at 
it and swallowed my disappointment. 
The hands showed 4:33.2. By one and 
two-tenths seconds, Morris had missed, 
it seemed, his world record—one of the 
most courageous efforts in the history 
of footracing gone for naught. 

The Greatest of All Time 

The crowd groaned when the time 
was announced officially. It was the 
same as I had caught from the stands 
but suddenly there was an exultant 
cheer from the spectators. The only 
words I caught that meant anything to 
me were “world record.” I couldn’t be¬ 
lieve my ears. But world record it was 
because the earlier announcement of 
Morris needing 4:32 had been wrong. 
Colorado Glenn had his new mark after 
all. 

For me this was one of the high spots 
of the Olympic Games. And Glenn 
Morris, in my book at least, is the 
greatest track and field athlete of all 
time. 

Now one does not expect any particu¬ 
larly good performance from an all- 
around man. He is not a specialist. 


Yet gaze at these few figures on Mr. 
Morris. 

He has run 100 meters in 10.8 sec¬ 
onds. That would have been good 
enough to win the 100-meter sprint in 
eight of eleven Olympics. His 14.8 in 
the 110-meter high hurdles would have 
won nine of eleven. His 49 flat for 400 
meters would have given him six titles. 
His pole vaulting would be good for 
four, his high jumping for three, his 
shot putting for two, and his discus 
throwing for five. 

Remember that in each of these 
events there were specialists striving 
for each title. Morris, in ten events, 
was better than a whole squad of ath¬ 
letes trying for one crown apiece. 

Look at the Record! 

The first time I ever saw him com¬ 
pete—about four or five years ago—he 
was a pretty good 400-meter hurdler 
but there was nothing extraordinary 
about him. Suddenly last year he be¬ 
came a decathlon man and went on to 
a world record and a world champion¬ 
ship, all in less than six months. 

The greatest track and field athlete 
of all time? Morris is the name— 
Glenn Morris. 

Just to settle the Thorpe-Morris 
supremacy for once and for all, I am 
appending herewith a table showing 
their Olympic and world record per¬ 
formances, 1912 vs. 1936. The Indian’s 
feats were extremely hard to obtain 
since all his marks were removed from 
the books when the athletic fathers 
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Tad Polin, With His Gangling Legs, Puts the 
Indian Sign on Sprinters! 

by VICTOR SPENCER 

Author of “The Terrible Twins” “Net Trouble" etc. 


April 5, 1937 

ISS MABEL MOWBREY 
Box R-3, 

Squeektown, Vermont. 

Dear Mabel: 

I am feeling fine now and getting 
right well acquainted. The fellows 
here at Yardley are a nice bunch even 
if they do go in for a little roughing 


now and then. After that last duck- 
ing I got in Lake Campa, they allowed 
as how I was “okay.” You see, Mabel, 
they thought for a spell I might report 
’em, and they told me I had the right 
spirit when I didn’t. I can “take it!” 
That’s what they said. Of course, they 
were all right enough sorry that I got 
a touch of the flu, but all’s well that’s 
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well is what I say, so everything is 
“hunky-dory.” 

Shucks, the other day, one of the 
fellows, Fred Teller, even asked me 
to come out for the track team. He’s a 
pretty big man around the campus and 
he wears a “Y” on his sweater. 

“Tad,” he said, “you got nice long 
legs on you. Why don’t you report 
for track practice? We need more 
men like you running for Yardley.” 
He looked at the other fellows and 
they all started bobbing their heads up 
and down and saying, “Sure, Tad, why 
don’t you?” 

Well, I didn’t know what to say. I 
ain’t ever done any regular running, 
you know. ’Course, back in Squeek- 
town, I always did beat the other fel¬ 
lows, but there wasn’t nothing official 
about it. And my first year at college 
at State before I transferred to Yard- 
ley, I was too busy studying to pay 
any attention to sporting games. But 
I kinda liked the idea. 

“I’m much obliged,” I said finally. 
“I’ll sure like to join up. ’Course, I 
can’t take much time from my school 
work, but if you think Yardley needs 
me, I’ll do my best. When can I 
start?” 

“Tomorrow afternoon,” Fred said 
and slapped me on the back. “I think 
you’re going to be a wow! Ain’t he, 
guys?” And they all started yelling 
and laughing and clapping me on the 
back, like as if I’d won a school medal 
back home for the best speech or some¬ 
thing like that. 

1 FELT pretty good getting all this 
attention, and I couldn’t do much 
studying that night. The next day in 
classes I was pretty nervous and was 
durned glad when it was all over. 
After lunch I went out to the big, 
red-topped stadium at the end of the 
campus (you got a picture of it I sent 
you, remember, Mabel?) and found 
the track section. I signed up, got 
myself a locker, a uniform and track 
shoes, and went out to report to the 
coach. 

Fred Teller was talking to him. 
He’s a white-haired old man, with a 
nut-brown, pleasant face, something 
like old Doc Weatherby over in Allen- 


ville. The coach, I mean—not Fred. 
Fred’s tall and thin—something like 
me, only he ain’t so gangling and 
awkward like everybody always says 
I am. And he’s got a black head of 
hair which naturally don’t match my 
carrot top. 

Fred saw me right off. “Well, if it 
isn’t the old tadpole,” he said and 
pulled me over and introduced me to 
the coach. 

“Tad Polin, Mr. Patson,” he said, 
grinning. “He wants to run for Yard- 
ley.” 

I felt kinda embarrassed and nerv¬ 
ous, and mumbled something under my 
breath. You see, I didn’t exactly like 
that “tadpole” business, Mabel. I don’t 
look like a frog, and I don’t like peo¬ 
ple to call me “tadpole” just because 
my name happens to be Tad Polin. I 
reckon you know all about it by this 
time—I’ve had enough fights account 
of that name. 

“What event are you out fjor, son?” 
Coach Patson asked me. 

I looked at Fred Teller. “What do 
you run?” 

He smiled. “The mile.” 

“Well, I’ll try the mile, too,” I said 
to the coach. 

And that’s what I’ve been doing the 
last couple of afternoons. Trying the 
mile. It’s pretty gol-durned tough, 
Mabel. Mostly I’ve been jogging 
around the track about eight times a 
day—that’s two miles, since the track 
is a quarter mile round. I’m getting 
wind and stamina, the coach says. But 
if you ask me, Mabel, all I’m getting 
is a lot of aching bones and muscles! 

Well, tomorrow, I’m going to try 
some short dashes to get speed, and 
also I got to concentrate on form. You 
see, I run any old way, and that don’t 
get you nowhere. You have to keep 
your feet moving up and down in 
rhythm with your legs and body. Like 
Fred Teller. He sure moves along 
graceful-like, with an easygoing swing 
that reminds me of the deer up in our 
country. 

I’ve forgotten about that “tadpole” 
name he called me. I reckon he didn’t 
mean anything by it—that’s just the 
way he speaks, kinda brisk and snappy. 
But he’s friendly and encouraging. 
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“Tad,” he said to me today, “you 
just keep it up and you’ll be doing 
road work for Barnum’s one of these 
days and making a lot of money. Some 
legs you got there!” 

I don’t exactly understand him, but 
it sounds kinda nice and I thanked 
him. 

“Only thing,” I said, “I can’t work 
for Mr. Barnum because I’m studying 
to become an engineer some day. But 
I’ll run all I can for Yardley.” 

Well, I’ll write you more soon. 
How’s things back home? Still listen¬ 
ing in on everybody’s conversations, 
Mabel? 

Then like enough you can write and 
tell me all the news. 

As always, 

Tad 

April 8, 1937 

M R. TAD POLIN 

Cote Hall, Yardley College 
Yardley, Mass. 

Dear Tad: 

I’m glad to hear that you’re feeling 
all right now, and that you’re going 
out for the track team. But for land’s 
sakes. Tad, don’t let anybody step all 
over you. From what you tell me of 
this Fred Teller, he’s one of these 
smart-alecks, and he’s trying to pull 
the wool over your eyes. Well, don’t 
let him. You go out there and run 
your head off and beat him. 

And listen here, young man! I don’t 
listen in to everybody’s conversations. 
It’s not my fault if I happen to plug 
in when they’re still speaking and ac¬ 
cidentally overhear what they’re say¬ 
ing, is it? Anyhow, there’s not much 
to tell you, except one thing. I heard 
Mrs. Kelly telling somebody that her 
son, Walter, is running on the track 
team at Dartmouth. Do you think 
you’ll get to running against him? If 
you do, you ought to beat him. You 
always used to back here in Squeek- 
town. 

Let me know how you’re getting 
along, Tad. And if that fresh Fred 
Teller tries to call you any names, 
well, you know how to stop it. 

Yours, 

Mabel 


April 13, 1937 

Dear Mabel, 

Seems as if you must have what they 
call womanly intuition. I thought 
that you were just a little bit rough 
on this Fred Teller fellow. But I 
reckon you were right. 

You see, I went out the next day, 
and began practicing starts and short 
dashes. And like enough I must been 
a sight at it, because Fred Teller and 
a few other fellows with him in street 
clothes were laughing pretty hard. 
But I just went ahead and practiced. 

Then the next day we had a couple 
of sort of informal races. First, just 
sprints. And—well, I guess I can’t 
sprint, Mabel. This Teller showed 
me up. I just can’t get going at the 
sort of top speed you need in a sprint. 
Back home we used to race from the 
schoolyard down the road a piece or 
right up to Pop Conroy’s drugstore, 
which is a right good run. But there 
was no call for this kind of speed. 

I thought I’d do better in the longer 
runs. We ran a two-mile race later on. 
I was kinda mad about those sprints, 
so I went ahead and took the lead and 
tried to keep it up. I got a pretty 
good head start because the others just 
let me run my fool head off. But as 
the coach told me later, you can’t just 
run your head off in this game. 
You have to judge your pace accord¬ 
ing to the distance you’re running, and 
you have to conserve your energy for 
the last minute dash. 

I was all tuckered out in the second 
mile, and they practically all went past 
me. They’d taken it easy and saved 
themselves for the end. 

Well, I felt pretty bad about it all. 
But it wouldn’t have been so bad if it 
hadn’t been for what happened later in 
the locker room. I came in and heard 
some laughing off in one corner. 

T HEN I heard Fred Teller’s voice 
saying: “The old tadpole — 

we’ve got him coming and going. Boy, 
is he a joke! As a runner he’d make 
a good chess player!” 

Well, on top of everything, that just 
got under my skin. I reckon I saw 
red. Anyhow, I walked around the 
corner and walked in to the group. 
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“I don’t like the name ‘tadpole,’ I 
said, trying to keep my voice from 
shaking, because I was boiling up in¬ 
side. “And I don’t like people mak¬ 
ing a joke of me.” And then I 
smacked him. 

I musta hit him pretty hard I was 
so mad, because he went up in the air 
a foot or so and landed on his back. 
He stayed down and looked up at me 
with a sort of dazed look in his eyes. I 
wanted to punch him again, but he 
didn’t even try to get up and fight. 

“That goes for all of you,” I said. 
I felt I could lick the whole bunch of 
’em. Then I turned to this Teller. “If 
you like joking about names so much, 
why don’t you try your own? There’s 
a word that rhymes with Teller. It’s 
yeller.” And I walked away quick. 

At first I was going to quit this 
track business. But then I thought 
it over, and I decided I’d beat this Tel¬ 
ler at his own game. Nobody bothered 
me after that smack I gave him, and 
I just went ahead and concentrated on 
trying to run. The coach is pretty 
nice to me, and he gives me some good 
tips on form. 

Seems as if I better forget all about 
when I use to beat Walt Kelly and 
the other fellows back home. If 
Walt’s running on the Dartmouth 
team, then he must be pretty good. 
There’s a lot more to this running 
than just picking your feet up and 
down, Mabel. So don’t expect me to 
beat Walt. I reckon I won’t even get 
the chance to run against him. 

As always. 

Tad 

April 16, 1937 

Dear Tad, 

Keep your chin up. You just go 
ahead and you’ll beat the whole lot of 
them. I’m glad you got your eyes 
open, and I guess you made those 
smart-alecks sit up and take notice 
when you smacked that Fred Teller. 

And listen, Tad Polin. If Walt 
Kelly is good enough to get on the 
team at Dartmouth, then you can do it 
too. Huh! Walt Kelly! I’m sur¬ 
prised at you, Tad. You just keep in 
mind that you’ve always beat Walt at 
everything since you were small. And 


I guess you can still do it. Walt’s 
always been jealous of you. 

As for this Fred Teller, he can’t be 
much of a much if he wouldn’t even 
get up and fight. So don’t you get dis¬ 
couraged. You just learn what you 
have to and you’ll win. 

As always, 

Mabel 

April 25, 1937 

EAR MABEL: 

Thanks for your letter of en¬ 
couragement. I didn’t get a chance to 
write, because I’ve been so busy with 
school work and running. I’ve been 
pretty tired evenings and it’s not easy 
for me getting all my studying done. 
Maybe I better give up track and tend 
more to my studies. 

I’m not getting much further with 
my running. I try hard enough, and 
I guess I’m getting a little better form, 
but there’s something wrong. 

My wind is pretty good, and I don’t 
feel exactly tired when I get through 
a mile run, but I just can’t put enough 
into it toward the end, like I see the 
others do. ’Course, I can’t get the 
coach to spend all his time on me. 
He’s got a whole team to take care of, 
and he’s pretty busy. Besides I’m a 
new man, and they don’t expect much 
until you’ve learned how to run. So 
they mostly let me practice a routine 
schedule. 

But yesterday we had a mile race. 
There were six of us at the starting 
line. I didn’t do so bad when the gun 
went off, but Teller took the lead, and 
we all strung along a piece behind. 

I felt nice and limber, and my 
spikes sank in and out of the cinders, 
covering the track with a fresh, 
springy motion. Teller was setting a 
sensible pace for the first half mile. 
Whatever you can say about that fel¬ 
low, he knows how to run the mile. 
He’s what they call a good pace-set¬ 
ter, and the rest of the milers know 
that. Which is why they don’t try to 
run themselves ragged and wear them¬ 
selves out in the first stages like I did 
in that two-mile race I told you about. 

At that, two of them dropped be¬ 
hind after two laps around. The pace 
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was a little too stiff for them. I reckon, 
and they felt they couldn’t last the 
mile if they kept it up. 

We swung into the last quarter, 
with me right behind Teller, and two 
other runners strung out in back of 
me. Teller gradually began to in¬ 
crease the pace, but I kept up to him 
without much trouble. I thought we 
were running pretty fast, and reck¬ 
oned maybe I had improved. 

Then suddenly the space between 
us began to widen. Teller was sprint¬ 
ing and putting everything into his 
final dash to the tape. I tried to make 
my legs move faster, but I could see 
I wasn’t closing up the space between 
us at all. In fact it was getting big¬ 
ger. Try as I could, I couldn’t sprint 
harder. 

T HEN before I knew it, somebody 
had passed me and we were prac¬ 
tically at the finish. Teller crossed 
the line, a winner by about twenty 
yards. The man who had passed me 
beat me by ten yards, and right at the 
end the fourth fellow who had been 
behind me beat me by a couple of 
yards. The two milers who had 
dropped back before were way behind. 

I didn’t feel very tired. I felt that 
I could have run on a longer distance. 
I was just kinda peeved that I couldn’t 
sprint at the end. And that’s just 
about how the coach judged it. 

He called us all over afterward, and 
told the two who had come in last to 
get a new schedule for the half mile 
which would be a better distance for 
them. Then he turned to me. 

“You better do a lot of practicing on 
your sprints,” he said. “Or better 
still, son, I think maybe you’d run 
your best in the two-mile event. Start 
in on that tomorrow.” 

So guess I won’t get a chance to 
beat Teller or Walt Kelly. I was go¬ 
ing to tell the coach I’d much sooner 
stick to the mile. But he’s the coach, 
Mabel, and I reckon he knows what 
he’s doing. 

Well, Mabel, that’s all for now. 
Maybe I’ll make a better showing at 
this two-mile run. I’ll let you know. 
As always. 

Tad 


April 27, 1937 

Dear Tad, 

I’m ashamed of you, Tad Polin. 
You’re just a plain old quitter, that’s 
all you are. The idea letting an old 
coach talk you out of beating this 
Fred Teller and Walt Kelly! You go 
right on practicing that mile. If you 
don’t, you needn’t write to me at all. 

Yours, 

Mabel 

MAY 5 808A 

NBM6 8 VIA AK—SQUEEKTOWN VT 
TAD POLIN COTE HALL YARDLEY 
COLLEGE YARDLEY MASS 
TADPOLE QUITTER 

MABEL 

841A 

May 10, 1937 

Mr. Patson 
Coach, Track Team 
Yardley College 
Yardley, Mass 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing to tell you that you are 
making a big mistake. You have a 
very fine runner on your team and you 
don’t know it. I refer to Tad Polin. 
You are letting him waste his time in 
some two-mile run when he should be 
running a mile. If Walt Kelly who is 
a runner on the Dartmouth team can 
run a mile, then Tad should do the 
same. Because Tad can beat Walt any 
day. Ask anybody in Squeektown. So 
if you want your team to win, you bet¬ 
ter put Tad back on your mile run. 
Yours sincerely, 

Miss Mabel Mowbrey 
Box R-3 

Squeektown, Vermont 

May 12, 1937 

Miss Mabel Mowbrey, 

Box R-3 

Squeektown, Vermont 
My dear Miss Mowbrey: 

Many thanks for your letter. I 
appreciate your interest in the Yard- 
ley track team. Of course, you must 
realize that every man has his place 
on a team, and I have deemed it advis¬ 
able for Tad to run the two-mile race 
because I think that is the best dis¬ 
tance for him to show his ability. But 
of course I may be mistaken. 
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At any rate, you must not judge me 
too harshly. I have the interests of 
Yardley at heart, and to the best of my 
ability I act accordingly. I am sure 
that you feel the same. What you 
have told me Of Tad and Walt Kelly 
has been taken into consideration by 
me, and I think I may find a place for 
Tad in the mile, after all. For the 
good of Yardley, of course. 

Yours sincerely, 

James Patson 

May 13, 1937 

EAR MABEL: 

I reckon I was pretty stubborn 
in not writing you for so long. I was 
kinda peeved when you said you 
didn’t want me to write unless I ran 
the mile, and then yoUr telegram sure 
got under my skin. But I don’t think 
it likely that you really meant it, Ma¬ 
bel, and I can’t stay mad at you. 

I didn’t take to the two-mile race at 
all. Seems as if I didn’t have much 
spirit behind it. But it was durn good 
training, Mabel. My wind is fine, and 
I’m in tip-top shape. And I have been 
practicing short dashes a spell to get 
more speed. I thought maybe I’d try 
that mile again by myself. But I still 
have the same old trouble at the end. 

That’s not going to mean anything, 
though, on Saturday. You see, I am 
going to run in the mile this week in 
the meet we’re having with Dart¬ 
mouth and Amherst. But the coach 
wants me to run for the team, not 
just for myself. 

It’s going to be a close meet, and 
Mr. Patson says every point will 
count. Dartmouth and Amherst both 
have some good milers, including 
Walt Kelly. The coach thinks, may¬ 
be if we use a little horse-sense, Fred 
Teller can win. So he wants me to go 
out into the lead and try to “kill” the 
other fellows off. That means I don’t 
run according to the usual pace, but 
run pretty fast until I get tired out. 
By that time, if anybody follows me, 
they’ll be all worn out, too, and Teller 
can come up and win with that fast 
sprint of his. 

The coach picked on me because he 
wants to make it “look good.” He 


thinks Walt Kelly will try to follow 
me, and if I don’t start off at top 
speed but just a fast pace, he won’t 
know what I’m trying to do. I don’t 
know how the coach found out, but 
seems as if he knows about Walt and 
me, about our always having been sort 
of natural rivals. And if Walt starts 
after me, then the others maybe 
would, too. So I guess I’ll be in a 
race with Walt after all. 

But don’t feel bad about it, Mabel. 
Mr. Patson says it’s for the good of 
the team. That it’s as much of a vic¬ 
tory for me if we win that race as if 
I’d won it by myself. That’s school 
spirit, Mabel. Maybe some other 
time I’ll get a chance to fun to win. 
Write soon, won’t you? 

As always, 

Tad 

T IME out, folks, for station identi¬ 
fication. This is Station WYB, 
Boston, Massachusetts. We’re up 
here at the big Yardley stadium, 
broadcasting the details of this excit¬ 
ing triangular track meet between 
Yardley, Dartmouth and Amherst. 
The afternoon is drawing to a close— 
and it’s anybody’s meet! 

They’re lining up for the mile, now, 
and it’s the last event of the day. 
They’ve just finished over at the pole 
vault dugout, and the results are being 
tallied. It’s—wait a minute—yes, it’s 
still anybody’s meet, folks! Here’s 
the final score so far: Dartmouth in 
the lead with 49 points; Amherst sec¬ 
ond with 48; and Yardley at the tail 
end with 46. 

It’s been a grand duel, this track 
meet, nip and tuck right down the 
line. Two meet records have been 
tied and Che broken, and— 

They’re all set down there for the 
mile! And there goes the gun! 
They’re bunched together for awhile, 
but they’re breaking up now. A Yard- 
ley man is out in the lead—and boy, 
he’s setting a stiff pace! It’s—let me 
see—Tad Polin. Tad Polin out there 
in the lead—haven’t heard of him be¬ 
fore—a new man, I guess. Jim Patson 
sure can train them here at Yardley. 

There goes Walt Kelly, Dart¬ 
mouth’s mile hope, a darn sweet run- 
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ner. He’s swinging in behind Polin, 
and there’s an Amherst man right up 
with them. Teller of Yardley, John¬ 
son of Amherst and the rest of the 
field of nine competitors are strung 
along about ten yards in back of the 
leaders, running a moderate race at 
this stage of the game. 

Polin is still up front—he’s got a 
mop of red hair easy to distinguish— 
and he’s keeping up that fast clip. His 
form could be much better, but he’s 
got a nice, loose stride and there’s 
plenty of power in those long, gang¬ 
ling legs. Kelly’s still up with him— 
and Johnson of Amherst is hanging on, 
too. They’re rounding the back 
stretch—and some of the others are 
beginning to take up the slack. 
They’re starting after the leaders— 
they’re afraid of that big lead. But 
Teller and Johnson are hanging back, 
running a steady race. They’re the 
boys to watch, folks! 

Polin and Kelly have started their 
second lap—here’s where they ease 
down. No! They’re still keeping it 
up—a fast pace—looks more like a 
middle distance race than a mile! And 
they’re drawing the others into it. 
Yes, folks, this is some race. I don’t 
know where they’re going to get their 
energy for the second half of this 
grueling grind. 

Kelly is a surprise. He’s more of a 
back runner ordinarily—sets his own 
pace. But evidently he doesn’t intend 
to let this Polin get away from him. 
Jimmy Patson is a wise old boy—I 
wouldn’t be surprised if he had this 
boy, Polin, go out there to kill some of 
those milers off. It’s an old dodge, but 
many a more experienced runner than 
Kelly has fallen for it. Besides, it 
might be a natural stride for the new 
Yardley man—can’t tell yet. 

Some of the others are dropping 
back, though—that pace is a little too 
much for them. Teller and Johnson 
are still running abreast with steady, 
long strides—beautiful to watch. 
They’re not taking anybody’s pace. 

B UT those two lads are still up 
front—and they’ve got a big lead 
as they start into their third lap— 
about sixty yards. Polin shows no 


signs of faltering. Kelly is still stick¬ 
ing to him, but I think the strain is 
beginning to get him a bit. 

It’s still a little too early for jockey¬ 
ing—but the rest of the field is begin¬ 
ning to move up—that lead looks too 
threatening. Polin seems to have put 
the speed virus into the other milers’ 
bloodstreams. Except for Teller and 
Johnson—they seem to be ignoring it 
all. 

Oh, oh—there’s the first break! 
Kelly is dropping behind just a little, 
shows signs of weakening. No won¬ 
der—he’s not running the sort of race 
he’s used to—and it’s been a mighty 
fast one so far, let me tell you, folks! 
That carrot-topped Yardley lad sure 
has stamina—he’s still pumping those 
long legs of his with clocklike regu¬ 
larity—maybe I was mistaken about 
him and Patson— 

Ah! There goes Teller, with John¬ 
son right with him. They’re stepping 
up the pace now—they’re closing up 
on those inbetweeners. Yessir, the 
whole field is closing up—they’re hit¬ 
ting the last lap, and this is where 
class shows. Polin is about seventy 
yards in the lead now—on his last lap 
—with Kelly about eight yards behind 
him. But the two of them look tired 
now—they’re both faltering just a 
little—both breathing very heavily. 
They’ve hit a terrific clip for a mile 
—they haven’t anything left for a fast 
finish. 

Yes, it looks like my first guess was 
right—and Polin has succeeded in kill¬ 
ing off Dartmouth’s mile hope, Walt 
Kelly, and thrown a few of the other 
competitors off their paces. It was— 
Wait! Polin is drawing away from 
Kelly—he’s running with that clock¬ 
like steady stride again! And he’s 
putting just a little more into it! He 
seems to have gotten a second wind— 
I don’t know. Kelly is still wobbly— 
he’s trying his best to match that new 
flash of energy on the part of the 
Yardly man, but it’s no go. He’s 
through. 

Teller and Johnson are eating up 
the distance now—they’ve passed the 
rest of the field—they’re battling it 
out between them while up front about 
fifty yards Polin is still hitting a fast 
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clip with a very tired Kelly dropping 
back fast. That’s a remarkable race 
Tad Polin has run—if he can keep it 
up— 

They’re in the far stretch—there’s 
not much more to this race—and there 
they go! Teller and Johnson striding 
along shoulder to shoulder—they’re 
sprinting hard—they’re putting every¬ 
thing into it! They’ve been saving up 
for this—and they’re closing up the 
distance between them and Polin. 

But that lanky, gangling redhead 
up front is increasing his pace—not 
much—he’s not a sprinter, that’s sure, 
but he’s going strong. They’ve cut 
down about half the distance—there’s 
about twenty-five yards between them 
now—but there’s not much more to the 
race. Unless he breaks down, folks— 
Polin is going to take this. That boy 
has rim a grand race— No, he’s not go¬ 
ing to be caught—he’s still digging in 
there—and—he’s breasted the tape! 
Yes, folks. Tad Polin of Yardley has 
won this grand mile race with about 
ten yards to spare! 

WOHNSON is tearing in — he’s 
passed Teller—and he’s in—sec¬ 
ond place with Teller a close third. 
The rest are battling it out now. 


There goes a Dartmouth man—Drew, 
I think—in fourth place. 

I think Yardley’s come from behind 
—wait a minute—the scores are going 
up. Yes, Yardley has won! Seven 
points in this mile run gives them 53 
points. Amherst is second with 51, 
and Dartmouth third with 50. What 
a meet, folks! 

And here’s some more news we just 
received. The time was 4:16 for that 
mile—a new meet record! That boy, 
Polin, sure ran a sweet race. I mis¬ 
judged him, folks—he’s a new man to 
me, and I didn’t expect that kind of 
race. Very few milers hit a fast clip 
for the entire race—and Polin must 
have fine stamina to do it. Maybe he 
hasn’t the sprinting power of Teller 
and Johnson, and sets his own pace. 

Remember Paavo Nurmi? Well, 
Nurmi used to run that way—never 
bothered with the other runners— 
went out in front and ran his own 
peculiar type of mile. Most milers 
like Venzke, Cunningham, Bonthron 
and others save themselves for that 
final drive—but more power to Polin 
if he can win any other way! Nurmi 
showed the world. Now watch this 
lad, Polin—he’s going places, folks! 
And now ... 
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Inside Facts and Helpful Hints — 

By TONY MANERO 

NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPION 
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jjgT^UT in San Francisco last winter 
fijj ® Lawson Little hammered his 
way to the final round of the 
match play tournament sponsored by 
that city. He had not only been hitting 
the ball a mile, he had been putting 
beautifully. His opponent in the final 
duel was a very steady performer 
named Neil Christian. Little was very 
anxious to win for a number of reasons 
—not the least one being that he was in 
his home town and his father and 
mother were in the gallery. 

The broad-shouldered youngster 
started off in grand style. He went out 
in 35, and keeping even with par, was 
four up with only four holes left to 
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TO BE A GOLFER? 



(Editor’s Note: Tony Manero, who 
won the National Open golf champion¬ 
ship in 1936 with one of the greatest fin¬ 
ishes ever seen in that major event, is 
not only an outstanding professional 
linksman, but a lesson in pertinacity. 
No one conceded him a chance to wm 
the Open. But Tony went placidly on 
his way to drive and pitch and putt his 
way into the championship.) 


play—dormie, golf terminology has it. 
It looked as though nothing but a mir¬ 
acle could save Christian, and the mir¬ 
acle began to develop. 

Lawson three putted the fifteenth— 
and the sixteenth, and the seventeenth. 
By that time he was boiling with rage 
at himself. What had happened to him ? 

All week his putting touch had been 
perfection itself. Now it was gone com¬ 
pletely. On the eighteenth green both 
were on in two. Though Christian had 
made a comeback, the odds were still 
heavy against him. All Little needed to 
do was get a half here. That would be 
enough to win. Neil laid his first putt 
dead to the cup for a certain four. Lit¬ 


tle’s was eighteen inches short. Now, 
an eighteen-inch putt is a certainty 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred— 
but this happened to be the hundredth 
time. Lawson was so anxious that he 
missed the short one, and the match 
was all even. 

The young Californian was so sore at 
himself that he could have smashed his 
putter over the nearest available hard 
object—but professional golfers learn 
to control their feelings. But it is tough 
to have victory and prize money and 
satisfaction in your pocket only to toss 
it off. 

Now the match was wide open again. 
The rivals halved the first hole in par. 


Player Who Can Putt You Wise! 
— 
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The second is a par five. Little’s sec¬ 
ond shot left him only a little way off 
the green. He pitched close, and this 
time didn’t miss the putt. The ball hit 
the cup with a little z-zing of triumph. 

Two Shots to Tie 

It isn’t the point of Little’s victory 
that I’m bringing in here, but his sud¬ 
den, apparently inexcusable lapse in 
putting. If you play golf at all you’ll 
sympathize. Look back through the 
history of golf and you’ll see that even 
the finest putters have suffered from 
those same comas. I have seen Jones 
and Hagen and others of the immortals 
miss short ones you’d think a six-year- 
old child couldn’t' fail to get down. 
Why? Well, there are a number of 
reasons. 

Take Ralph Guldahl in the National 
Open a few years ago. He was trapped 
with his second on the home hole, and 
had two shots left to gain a tie for the 
championship. He exploded a beauty 
out of the sand. His ball bit in no far¬ 
ther away from the cup than the length 
of his arm. That was a marvelous effort 
under pressure. Getting the putt down 
seemed a much simpler problem. 

But Ralph was as tense as a bow¬ 
string. Winning that title meant the 
climax of his golfing career and a large 
financial reward. He had sunk thou¬ 
sands of putts much longer and more 
difficult, but now this little one assumed 
an importance that was frightening. 
His hands were cold and clammy. Gul¬ 
dahl has as much courage as anyone, 
but he was shaken—so shaken that he 
missed. It is that sort of tension that 
makes scoring in competition much 
more difficult than in friendly rounds. 

Nothing but a completely detached 
mind can take the tension out of tour¬ 
nament golf, and until we attain that 
detachment I suppose we’ll just have to 
go along and suffer. All of us have, at 
one time or another, conquered it suf¬ 
ficiently to get ah absolutely necessary 
putt down, but our nerves jolly well 
suffered from it. 

On the Carpet 

There’s such a thing as carelessness 
on very short putts. You’re just so 
darned sure you can’t miss that you 


don’t take the necessary time and trou¬ 
ble. And then there are fellows who are 
constitutionally bad putters. They 
can’t seem to overcome it. When Leo 
Diegel was at the peak of his game he 
was a marvel from tee to green—but 
was an unstable and erratic putter. It 
was not until he developed his pendu¬ 
lum style—which looks funny but is ef¬ 
fective—that he began to get ’em down 
regularly. Chick Evans, one of the 
greatest of the amateur masters, was 
also rocky on the carpet. Even in spite 
of that weakness, he won a lot of cham¬ 
pionships. 

Golf, among the stars, has developed 
into a putting contest. Most of the fel¬ 
lows get to the green in the regulation 
number of strokes. The one who wins 
is the chap who cans a lot of the long 
ones and rarely misses any of the short 
ones. 

Putting is, or should be, the easiest 
stroke to learn in golf. A woman, for 
instance, no matter how good her tim¬ 
ing, can’t hit as long wood or iron shots 
as a powerful man. She simply isn’t 
geared physically to do it. But when 
it comes to the carpet there isn’t any 
benefit to strength. A hundred-pound 
girl has just as good a chance as a 
heavyweight. 

Maybe that’s why we don’t work 
practicing putting as hard as we do 
other shots. But, if you want to score 
you’ll have to learn to putt. A six-inch- 
er counts a stroke just as much as a 
three-hundred-yard drive. 

An Aid to Putting 

There’s one great aid to putting, and 
it hasn’t anything to do with the putter. 
I mean the chip shot. If you can lay 
your pitches stiff a fair proportion of 
the time you’ll save a lot of shots—and 
it’s much easier to get one down from 
two or three feet away than it is from 
fifteen or twenty. It is with this shot 
that a chap who is consistently out-hit 
by his opponent can keep in the run¬ 
ning. There is nothing more discour¬ 
aging than to hit a couple of swell ones 
up to the green, with your rival fifty 
yards behind, and then see him lay one 
on the very lip of the cup. It’s a great 
shot to have. 

Some years ago a fellow named Tom 
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Creavy won the Professional Golfers 
championship. Tom is a short hitter 
according to modern standards. He 
was outdriven on every hole. Where 
the big belters were getting home in 
two on the par five holei, Tom was con¬ 
siderably short of the green. But what 
happened? Did the heavy smackers 
make a monkey of him? They did not. 
The rather small Mr. Creavy just kept 
laying those chips stiff—and one by one 
eased his opponents out of the tourna¬ 
ment. 

There’s much the same sort of theory 
in getting out of traps. When your ball 
is in the sand and your rival’s is on the 
green it doesn’t make for happiness or 
the amity of nations. There’s only one 
thing to do, and that’s to get out close 
enough to have a reasonable chance to 


drop a putt. Gene Sarazen is a great 
exponent of that shot. He’ll bet he can 
blast five out of six shots out of a trap 
to within putting distance. In this in¬ 
stance, as well as in putting again it’s 
not a question of powerful wrists and 
strong shoulders. I’ve seen women— 
Mrs. Dorothy Campbell Hurd, for one, 
who is in her middle fifties—make some 
remarkable recoveries from the sand. 
No, it isn’t a question of power, but of 
constant practice. I’ll admit that pres¬ 
ent day niblicks and dynamiters are a 
great aid, but you could use a scoop 
shovel without success if you didn’t 
know how to handle it. 

Over a period of years I guess the 
greatest trouble shooter of them all was 
Walter Hagen. He won about every 
championship that was available at one 
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time or another, some of them three or 
four times—and he did it in spite of the 
fact that he was in sand or rough more 
than anybody else. Hagen was a 
chance taker. He’d gamble when there 
seemed only a faint chance of making 
good on it. That, naturally, dropped 
him into a lot of unenviable positions. 
Then Walter would show the 6tuff of 
which he was made. He would come 
up out of some of the most impossible 
spots you ever saw, and so break the 
back of the opposition. 

The proper temperament is a great 
asset in winning golf. The fellow who 
blows up in a pinch, who loses his head 
and his poise when things are going 
wrong will never get very far. There 
are times when you are bound to be 
nervous under the pressure of tourna¬ 
ment play, but that’s the time when it’s 
most vitally necessary to keep a grip on 
yourself. 

A Fine Stylist 

I have been traveling the circuit for 
a good many years. There were times 
when I played good golf and times 
when I played badly, but I never quite 
gave up the idea that some day I’d 
break through. Some very fine per¬ 
formers never have, you know. There’s 
MacDonald Smith, one of the really fine 
stylists of the game. For a quarter of 
a century he has been playing in both 
the British and American Opens. He is 
always up with the leaders, but never 
wins. It doesn’t seem to be a matter of 
temperament, either, for Mac doesn’t 
get excited and upset. But luck has 
been distinctly against him. It has 
been against Harry Cooper, too. “Light 
Horse Harry” is one of the best players 
in the world today. There isn’t a shot 
he hasn’t mastered. Twice, it seemed, 
he had the National in his hand, only to 
have it slip away. 

At Oakmont some years ago he had 
finished his round in front of the pack, 
and everybody was congratulating him 
on finally having gained his ambition. 
Then Tommy Armour came along, 
nailed a twelve-foot putt on the last 
green for a birdie three that gave him a 
tie, and beat Cooper in the playoff. Last 
year Harry again finished with an ap¬ 
parently sure lead and a new record. 


Then I blasted his hopes by cracking 
that record before it was an hour old. 

I’ve been asked how I felt on those 
last nine holes, knowing what I had to 
do to win and with an excited gallery 
rushing around. Queerly enough, I 
wasn’t upset. I felt that it was my day. 
Gene Sarazen helped no end. We were 
paired in that last round, and Sarazen 
Kept bucking me up, telling me I 
couldn’t lose. He was a regular Dr. 
Coue. Every hole you’re getting better 
and better . . . that was his song. And 
when we came to the last tee, and I had 
a two stroke lead, even the fact that we 
had to sit and wait ten minutes for the 
pair ahead to get out of range, didn’t 
upset me in the least. It just seemed 
that I couldn’t miss this time, no matter 
what Cooper had done. 

Sarazen was out of the running. He 
didn’t care what happened to him. He 
was wrapped up heart and soul in what 
I might do. Well, the way was finally 
cleared, and I hit a nice, straight one 
down the middle. Gene let out a whoop. 

“Don’t try to stick it near the pin,” he 
urged. “Don’t bother about that. Just 
get it on the green.” 

Experience 

I guess he was thinking about how 
Roland Hancock came to the last three 
holes at Olympia Fields with the cham¬ 
pionship all wrapped up to be delivered, 
and how he blew! Hancock could even 
have gained the playoff with Bobby 
Jones and Johnny Farrell by even get¬ 
ting a five on the par four home hole— 
but he took a six. I wasn’t afraid of 
that happening to me. There was a big 
difference. Hancock was an inexperi¬ 
enced youngster. I had been beating 
the tournament trails for a long, long 
time. And if there is anything that 
counts in golf it’s experience. 

Well, I slapped an iron up there on 
the green and went for the cup with my 
first putt as though it were vitally nec¬ 
essary to get it down. It came close 
enough at that . . . and the short one 
that was left presented no obstacles to 
my winning the championship. 

Playing safe isn’t really safe after alL 
I’ve seen it happen too often that a man 
gets a lead, and decides not to take any 
chances—and then begins botching 
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things up. The best way is to hit each 
shot as well as you can hit it, and hope 
that you get the breaks. After all, luck 
is a great factor in golf. You can’t win 
if the gods are against you, no matter 
how well you play. 

I have stressed temperament because 
you’ve got to have it to play golf well. 
But there is another element that enters 
into the game ... an indefinable thing 
known as “the touch” or “the feel.” It 
hasn’t anything to do with tempera¬ 
ment or other known factors. You may 
be playing brilliantly in the morning. 
Everything goes right. You’re hitting 
the ball a mile and putting like a fool. 
Then, bingo !—in the afternoon you 
can’t do anything to save your life. 

This is not due to physical condition. 
You may be sick as a dog and still score 
magnificently—or feel tip-top and muff 
everything up. It is a problem the psy¬ 
chologists should delve into. Take the 
case of Jimmy Thomson as one of a mil¬ 
lion examples. 

The Touch of a Maestro 

Thomson is one of the longest hitters 
in the game. He gets tremendous dis¬ 
tance off the tee under any conditions. 
When his putting is right the big fellow 
from Shawnee is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult of all men to beat. In the match 
play Open at San Francisco he tied to¬ 
gether two of the finest rounds con¬ 
ceivable. 

The weather was terrible. A strong 
wind blew in from the Golden Gate, and 
brought with it a mixture of rain and 
sleet. Par for the course is 71. Thom¬ 
son clicked off a 67 on his first trip, 
which was a great performance, but 
next day he was really hot in spite of 
the chilliness of the weather. His put¬ 
ting touch was that of a maestro, and 
he wound up with an incredible 64. 
Eleven strokes under par for two 
rounds under those conditions is some¬ 
thing to write home about, I’m here to 
tell you. 

Yet, the uncertainty of golf was never 
better exhibited. His magnificent work 
in the qualifying rounds made him a 
strong favorite to win the tournament. 
So what happened? Jimmy hit his 
shots from tee to green just as accu¬ 
rately as he had been doing—but he 


couldn’t putt. He missed short ones all 
the way around, once three putting 
from ten feet. There was only one an¬ 
swer to that. He was beaten by Horton 
Smith and passed out of the tourna¬ 
ment. 

Of course. Smith, who is known as 
“the Joplin Ghost” to facetious-minded 
sports writers, is one of the best golfers 
in the world, but nobody could have 
whipped Jimmy Thomson the way he 
was going in the qualifying round. 

Horton is one of the hardest fellows 
in the world to eliminate, because he 
never knows when he’s licked. He 
hangs on and keeps trying—and it’s 
surprising how often you can pull out 
an apparently hopeless match when you 
do that. He showed that once more in 
the San Francisco tournament when he 
played Sam Parks, the former Open 
champion. Parks was going along very 
nicely, and was three up with five holes 
left. That looks like an almost impos¬ 
sible handicap to overcome when you’re 
against a topnotcher who’s on his 
game. 

But Horton Smith didn’t think so. 
He won three holes in a row, two of 
them with birdies, and the match was 
all square. It was still even when they 
came to the eighteenth green. 

Then, for a moment, it looked as 
though his gallant, uphill battle was 
useless. He needed to get down a 
twelve-foot putt to square matters 
there and keep the match going. 
Twelve-foot putts are difficult under 
any conditions, but it must have looked 
a mile long to the man from Joplin. But 
he walked right up to it, and rapped it 
into the cup without any seeming doubt 
that it could be done. 

At the Thirteenth Tee 

That would take the heart out of a 
stone man. It wasn’t surprising then 
that Smith beat Parks on the extra hole. 
It would have been surprising, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, if he hadn’t. 

Horton’s finish at ’Frisco reminds me 
of the one Ray Derr made against 
Bobby Cruickshank years ago in the 
P.G.A. championship. Ray was a slim, 
rather sickly fellow from the Lulu Tem¬ 
ple Country Club in Philadelphia. He 
was not a player of National reputation. 
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When they came to the thirteenth tee, 
and Derr was five down with only six 
holes to go, most of the spectators 
drifted away. They wanted to see a 
match where there was real competi¬ 
tion. They didn’t know what was com¬ 
ing, or they would have stuck around. 

Cruickshank played the last six holes 
in even par—and lost five of them! 
Imagine that! The slim Philadelphian 
tore off an eagle, four birdies and a par 
to square the match on the home green. 
It was about as inspired an ending to a 
golf match as the game has ever seen. 
Bobby couldn’t hold the pace in the face 
of such a thundering attack, and was 
beaten on the extra hole. Ray died sev¬ 
eral years after his greatest triumph, 
and so far as I know, never won a tour¬ 
nament of importance, but his name 
should not be forgotten by those who 
love to see a determined man come 
swarming from behind. 

Match Play 

Match play, of course, presents an en¬ 
tirely different problem than medal 
play. In the first you are pitting your 
skill against another individual. If you 
take an eight on a hole you’ve lost that 
hole and nothing else. You have a 
chance to get it back on the next. But 
in medal play you are matched with the 
cold mathematics of par. If you have a 
evry bad hole there is little likelihood 
of picking up the strokes that were 
thrown away. I suppose, in the long 
run medal play is the real test of a golf¬ 
er, but match play is a lot more exciting 
to most of us. 

Two of the finest amateurs developed 
in this country were Bobby Jones and 
Lawson Little. There doesn’t seem to 
be any doubt that Jones was top man. 
No one ever came close to matching his 
record. He won pretty nearly every¬ 
thing he tried to win, and quit at the 
peak of his glory after making the 
Grand Slam in 1930. 

There wasn’t anything Bobby 
couldn’t do with a bag of clubs and a 
ball, but he was really better at medal 
play than in matches. Of course, in his 
earlier days, when he just couldn’t seem 
to break through, he ran up against 
some of the most uncanny rounds a man 


ever battled against. His opponents 
seemed to go crazy and make the most 
spectacular shots when they were play¬ 
ing him. 

He won his first open championship 
at Inwood, beating Bob Cruickshank in 
the playoff, and then was eliminated in 
the second round of the Amateur by 
Max Marston, when Max fired a 32 at 
him on the last nine. Those things 
were his misfortune, of course, but it 
did seem that over the course of his 
career the Georgia Wizard was at his 
best in stroke competition. 

It is exactly the reverse with Lawson 
Little. That broad-shouldered Cali¬ 
fornian was practically unbeatable in 
the amateur championship. He loved 
the comparative hand-to-hand struggle 
of match play. It was right up his al¬ 
ley, so to speak. When he turned pro¬ 
fessional he found the going tougher. 
There were moments when he hit the 
high spots, as he did in Canada last 
summer when he turned in four blis¬ 
tering, sub-par rounds. But, as a whole, 
he didn’t set the tournament world on 
fire. 

It takes experience as well as shots to 
get by in our set. There’s no longer a 
question of winning tournaments along 
the circuit by shooting par. It isn’t 
enough. Ed Dudley and Harvey 
Cooper, who divided the prize for the 
best scores in the California winter 
tournaments averaged— averaged, mind 
you, a little over 69 in fourteen rounds. 
That’s the kind of stuff you run into 
now, and while Little played well and 
kept well up with the pack he didn’t 
spreadeagle it as he did the amateurs. 
But he’s coming right along, improving 
all the time. 

But the point I wanted to make was 
how well he did in match play. At San 
Francisco he was right in his element. 
He could take chances, gamble—and 
you can’t do that successfully in medal 
play. He swept along on a high tide. 
If he could play matches all the time 
Lawson Little would have his bank ac¬ 
count filled with tournament winnings. 
Probably he will sooner or later, any¬ 
way, for he has a great competitive tem¬ 
perament, and is willing to work hard 
in order to succeed. 
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The Open Sesame 

Work! That’s an open sesame to suc¬ 
cess in any game. In golf there’s no 
chance to lay back. The game is never 
completely mastered. Lay off for 
awhile, don’t practice, and see how 
quickly your touch goes. You’ve got to 
keeping banging away if you intend to 
get anywhere—and the place to do your 
banging is on the practice tee. 

Henry Picard is a perfect example of 
that. Henry is a superb stylist and a 
frequent winner. You’d think to see 
him playing that he had golf by the 
scruff of its neck, and that he wouldn’t 
have to work. Yet nobody works hard¬ 
er than he does. Not a day goes by 
that he isn’t striving to improve him¬ 
self. And the boy is getting better all 
the time. 

Old-timers tell me that in this he re¬ 
minds them of Jack McDermott, the 
first homebred to win the National 
Open twice hand-running. That’s 
twenty-five years ago, and before my 
time, but McDermott is still remem¬ 
bered as one of the immortals. He was 
professional at the Philadelphia Coun¬ 
try Club . . . and the idol of the game. 
Yet Jack never rested on his laurels. 
Probably his best shot was the pitch. 
From a hundred yards off the green he 
was absolutely deadly with it. Do you 
know why? 

Every morning Mac would spread a 
newspaper in the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth green. Then, from varying dis¬ 
tances, he would pitch to that small tar¬ 
get until he could drop seven out of ten 
balls on it. 

It’s Born in You 

Morning after morning that went on. 
The little Irishman made thousands 
upon thousands of shots. No wonder 
he mastered the chip to the extent that 
has never been improved on. Golfing 
genius isn’t genius at all, really. It is 
just hard, grinding toil. Unfortunately 
there is no other road to the top. It is 
just concentration, persistence and 
practice—yes, and back of that the al¬ 
most indefinable quality known as com¬ 
petitive instinct. It means the ability 
to come through with your best when 
the pressure is strongest. 


Every great athlete has had that— 
Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, Bill Tilden, 
Bobby Jones, Walter Hagen, to speak 
of the immortals alone. You might call 
it the will to win. They always wanted 
to win, whether the prize was great or 
small, and when it seemed they might 
be beaten they came surging through 
with all the power they had. 

It isn’t a developed trait. It’s born 
in you, I think. Remember when Gene 
Sarazen won his first championship at 
Skokie years ago. He was just a kid. 
He had comparatively little tournament 
experience. Yet he charged over those 
sun-baked fairways with a 68 on his 
last round to nose out John Black by a 
stroke. 

Then years later at Fresh Meadow he 
again faced the necessity of a miracle 
score if he was to win, and what did he 
do? In the midst of a milling, noisy 
gallery he turned up a 66 on his last 
round to collar the leaders, and win 
again. That time he was a veteran, 
who had gone through the fire. But he 
showed no more of the competitive in¬ 
stinct than he had as an itinerant ex¬ 
caddie who won at Skokie. 

That instinct was bom in him, just as 
it is born in or left out of everybody. It 
may be developed; I don’t know. 

But I am certainly very much in¬ 
clined to doubt it. 

The Pace Has Speeded Up 

The pace of golf has speeded up so 
much in the past few years that it is al¬ 
most incredible. Every year the scor¬ 
ing gets lower and lower, as far as the 
first-rate pros are concerned, anyway, 
and this is proportionately just as true 
with the average player. There are bet¬ 
ter clubs and long flying balls, true 
enough, which is no small factor in this 
improvement. But the competitive 
sense seems keyed to a higher pitch, 
too, which makes for more concentra¬ 
tion. 

Some time back I was pointing out 
the value of pitching and putting. They 
are vitally essential. But before you 
have a chance to prove how good you 
are that way, you’re called on to drive 
and play the brassie, spoon or long 
iron. 
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As keen a student as Willie Mac- 
Farlane says that the drive is the most 
important shot in golf, and, though I 
don’t entirely agree, I can see that he is 
arguing from a firm vantage point. 
Willie means for the average player, 
and not for the big time pro. If you 
normally drive, say, 175 yards, the 
problem of getting home with your 
second shots becomes enormously in¬ 
creased. Instead of being able to pitch 
you probably have to tear into the ball 
with a brassie to make up the lost dis¬ 
tance, and thus sacrifice accuracy. 

Tools of the Trade 

If you are a reasonably long hitter, 
but a wild one and have to fire your sec¬ 
onds out of rough or traps you have just 
as much trouble as the short hitter. On 
the other hand, if you can step up your 
drives to, say, 220 yards, and keep them 
in the fairway your scoring will im¬ 
prove right away. 

Then you really have a chance to get 
your pars. 

The use of the brassie or spoon for 
the long hitting professional has been 
cut down to the minimum. Only on 
the par five holes, and there are seldom 
more than three of these in an eighteen 
hole round, does he have to get out his 
wooden clubs. Most of his shots call 
for varying irons. But, just because 
you see a pro take an iron for a second, 
don’t kid yourself into believing that is 
the club for you. It is a fine thing to 
know how to use the brassie and spoon, 
and on par 4s of 400 yards and up the 
average club member has to reach for 
one of them. 

Amazing Accuracy 

Paul Runyon, one of the leading tour¬ 
nament players of the past few years, 
is not a long driver according to mod¬ 
ern standards, but he has a number four 
wood that sends most of us crazy. On 
holes where Thomson or Hines may use 
a five iron, Paul takes out the baffle, and 
the accuracy he gets with it is amazing. 
He hasn’t any false pride about it, 
either. Let the other fellows outdrive 
him as far as they want to. They pay 
off on the number of strokes you’ve 
taken by the time you trundle your ball 
into the cup. That’s enough for him. 


Don't Switch 

If you want to be a good golfer the 
road isn’t as hard as you might imagine. 
I don’t mean getting to be a star in the 
professional tournaments. That im¬ 
plies getting started when you’re a kid, 
and sticking to it day after day for 
years. But if you want to get into the 
70s a reasonable number of times each 
season, you can do it. 

The first thing is to find yourself a 
good instructor. Stick with him. 
Don’t switch around too much, for after 
all, golf professionals, like doctors, have 
different ideas about curing ills, and 
you may be confused by varying advice. 

Then practice. Sacrifice some of 
those pleasant rounds with your four¬ 
some if necessary to get on the practice 
tee, and try to convert theory into fact. 
Nobody can improve at anything with¬ 
out practice. Golf is a game, but to be 
good at it you have to work. 

Learn to Concentrate 

You must learn how to concentrate. 
Good shots aren’t made in a half¬ 
hearted or lackadaisical way. You must 
keep your mind on each one—not think 
ahead to what you’ll have to do next. 

The basis of good golf is a sound, 
grooved swing. Your professional will 
give you that swing, if you work at it. 
If you don’t you’ll have to be content to 
dub along as best you can, and that is 
never very satisfactory. 

Don’t expect to become a good golfer 
overnight. It just isn’t done. I know 
it’s in the books that Walter Travis 
took up golf at the age of forty, and 
within three years won a National 
championship, but his case is a violent 
exception to the rule and it’s a million 
to one you won’t do it. 

That’s all there is. Follow these rules, 
and in a little while the fellows you 
have been playing with will be sur¬ 
prised at the improvement in your 
game. Keep working—and you’ll get 
even better. I believe that any phys¬ 
ically sound man who’ll put the atten¬ 
tion to golf that he does to his business 
when he is in the office can get into the 
70s more often than not. 

So ... If you want to be a golfer, 
work, don’t wish! 



JOCKEYS ARE IMPROVING—AND HERE'S WHY! 


NEW YORK, N. Y.:—The thunder of racing hoofs is making the music bet¬ 
ting men like best along the Eastern tracks. Perhaps you have noticed the 
riding is better than it has been. There will always be good jockeys and bad 
jockeys as long as the bang-tails run, but there seems to be an indication that 
the average is getting higher than it used to be. 


Why? 

Well, I asked Mars Cassidy, the famous 
steward, about that. Cassidy has been in the 
racing game all his life, just as his father 
was. If anybody knows the answer, he 
should. 

“We started a school down in Miami last 
winter,” said Cassidy, “a school for jockeys, 
as well as yearling horses. The reason was 
the new Australian starting barrier. With 
the Gray six strand barrier every boy is on 
his own. In the past anybody who called 
himself a rider could put his feet into a pair 
of stirrups, if he could get a mount from an 
owner. The result was that we had a lot of 
jockeys who didn’t know one end of a horse 
from another. It made the average pretty 
low, when it should be high. 

“With the innovation of the Australian 
gate, conditions have become entirely dif¬ 
ferent. A rider had to learn to come up to, 
and get away from the gate, or he was dis¬ 
tinctly out of luck. It wasn’t a matter that 
could be left to chance. We had to teach 
the boys, even the more experienced jockeys. 
They were helped, but the apprentices were 
helped even more. They began to learn 
something about the job. 

“Of course, the idea of the Gray barrier 
was primarily to benefit the horses, and help 
us get better starts. Mr. Joseph E. Widener 
has always believed the flat-footed break is a 
terrific strain on thoroughbreds, and was the 
cause of so many horses breaking down 
while they should have still been in their 
prime. 

“With the walk-up start that is possible 
with the Australian barrier this strain is 
greatly alleviated. It will be a help to all 
thoroughbreds. Naturally, the saving of 
these youngsters will mean more solid 
horses for racing in their later years. 

“But, while the thought was principally 
for the animals, the new §ate has helped the 
jockey, too. It makes his job a more spe¬ 
cialized one. He just can’t mount in the 
paddock, parade to the post, and remain 
there until the start, for there are no parti¬ 
tions to guide him into the gate, where as¬ 
sistant starters can help him with a refrac¬ 
tory horse. He has to be a horseman—and 
that’s what we want in jockeys, isn’t it? 

“We have a lot of fine riders, of course. 


This statement of mine is no reflection on 
them. But there have been—and are— 
plenty who don’t know much about the 
game. These fellows will have to learn or 
get something else to do. Before we get 
through we’re going to have better-man¬ 
nered post horses and more intelligent 
jockeys.” 

That, of course, is a consummation de¬ 



voutly to be desired. Bad starts have ruined 
many a fine race . . . and bad riding has 
spoiled others. The schooling that was 
started at Hialeah in Miami, and continued 
when the racing strings were sent North, is 
having a salutory effect on the boys. They 
not only learned the proper way to start; 
they learned many other tricks of their 
trade. 

In the old days there was no systematic 
schooling for the kids who wore silks. They 
learned what they could around the tack 
room and paddock. They found out about 
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horses by exercising them in the grey dawn. 
A few veterans like Father Bill Daly were 
heavy-handed schoolmasters in their way, 
but on the whole a kid picked up what he 
could, and made it do. They found out the 
hard way. 

A school .or jockeys—as well as yearlings 


—is the best thing that has happened to rac¬ 
ing in many a day, and basically the credit 
must go to Reuben Gray, who invented the 
Australian gate. Without the appearance of 
that gate, the jockeys might have been left 
to go their way as they have been in the 
past. 


YOUNG CORBETT EXPLAINS THAT COMEBACK URGE 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.:—The answer to why fighters insist on trying to 
make comebacks when they are obviously all through as first-class workmen 
with the gloves has been answered very clearly by Raffeli Giordano. You 
never heard of him? Oh, yes, you have—but under the name of Young Cor¬ 
bett III. 

Corbett was welterweight champion of the world for a brief period. He was 


game and tough, and a good puncher, but 
while still a reasonably young man, slipped 
so badly that even he decided he was all 
through. But it is hard to give up a game 
that has been your sole interest, as well as 





the means to buy bread-and-beans and caviar 
and automobiles. 

The former champion didn’t want to quit, 
but when the other lads in his division began 
kicking him around, he did the natural thing. 
He hung up his gloves, and announced that 
he was all thorugh with the business of cauli- 
flowering ears. 

In September, 1936, Corbett fought Joe 
Bernal in his home town, because the call of 
the ring was in his blood. He won, but not 
impressively. He decided that his first hunch 
had been the right one. He should quit for 
good and all. 

That impression stayed very clear for five 
months. Then he began to fool around 
gymnasiums, and do a bit of sparring. It 
seemed to him that he still had speed and 


timing. A couple of work-horses were flat¬ 
tened—and suddenly Young Corbett an¬ 
nounced that he was going after the middle¬ 
weight title. He had put on weight that 
comes with advancing years, and could no 
longer compete in the division he had once 
conquered. 

It happens that the middleweight class is 
enjoying a comeback. It has such colorful 
warriors as Freddy Steele, Babe Risko, Solly 
Krieger, Fred Postoli, Harry Balsamo and 
others, who were saying it with gloves and 
not with flowers. Corbett could not have 
picked out a tougher spot for himself. 

Raffeli Girodano is a very pleasant young 
man, bearing some of the earmarks of his 
profession, of course, but a chap with sound 
native intelligence and a pleasing tempera¬ 
ment. It seemed to me that he should know 
better than to try a comeback at the age of 
thirty-one. Comebacks in the ring are dif¬ 
ferent than those in the movies or on the 
stage or in business. If you fail it does not 
mean only the heartaches and financial de¬ 
pression. It means, very possibly, physical 
disabilities that may become worse in later 
life. 

I like Young Corbett III. I asked him 
why he didn’t let well enough alone. A 
fighter of thirty-one, with the background of 
grueling battles that he had, is by no means 
a young man. 

“Maybe not,” the former champion agreed, 
“but then, again, it all depends on the fellow 
himself. Bob Fitzsimmons was five or six 
years older than I am now when he won the 
heavyweight championship of the world, and 
he didn’t quit until he was close to fifty. 
There’s Tommy Loughran. He’s thirty-six 
years old if he’s a day—and he still can step 
around the ring. Look how Jack Britton and 
Mike McTigue were going when they were 
shading forty. No. Just years alone isn’t 
the answer. Jim Braddock was all washed 
up at twenty-eight—and he beat Max Baer 
for the heavyweight title when he was thirty. 
I’ve been thinking this over for quite awhile, 
and it doesn’t seem to me that I’m old. I 
feel just as good as I did five years ago. 
Maybe I will be able to come back.” 
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There was always that possibility, of 
course, remote as those chances frequently 
are. But why? That was what I wanted to 
know. I had seen Paul Berlenbach and Tom 
Heeney and scores of others try—and fail. 
They had been on top, and they couldn’t 
realize that they were no longer. What 
drove them back inside the ropes? Maybe 
Corbett could tell me. I asked him. 

“I can’t answer for anybody else than my¬ 
self,” he said. “Those fellows you mentioned 
were pretty well fixed financially when they 
retired, I understand. Maybe they were 
bored—didn’t know what to do with them¬ 
selves. All they knew was fighting, and 
when they couldn’t fight any more they got 
fed up with existence. It’s a little different 
with me. I’m a young fellow, and I never 
made a fortune out of the game—a darned 

f ood living, but not a fortune. When I quit 
had to keep on making money. I couldn’t 


live on my investments. Besides, I’m am¬ 
bitious, and want to keep busy. At first I 
thought I’d drop the whole boxing business. 

“I went into insurance. It looked like half 
the men in the world were selling insurance. 
The competition wa$ terrific. After all, it 
wasn’t my line. I went back to boxing. I 
tried managing fighters. That didn’t work 
out so well. Then I began promoting—but 
that’s the biggest gamble in the world. 
There’s an old gag about a shoemaker stick¬ 
ing to his last. It seemed reasonable to me. 
I’d done all right pushing leather. I hadn’t 
done so well in other pursuits. Why not go 
back to the thing I really knew? That’s the 
story back of my comeback attempt.” 

In the long run, I suppose, that’s what 
drives most fighters back to the ring. It 
isn’t that they can’t get along without the 
roar of the crowd, but they can’t get along 
without the dollars that accompany it. 


TIMES—AND MAJOR LEAGUE SALARIES—HAVE CHANGED 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.:—Did it ever occur to you why it isn’t possible to 
see a major league ball game for the twenty-five and fifty-cent prices that used 
to prevail? 

If not, all you have to do is take a look at the payroll of the two major cir¬ 
cuits, which amounts to over three millions of dollars. 


The highest paid manager is Joe 
$35,000. Other leaders in the upper brackets 
are Mickey Cochrane, $30,000; Bill Terry, 
$27,500; Joe Cronin, $25,000; Charley Grimm 
and Frankie Frisch, $20,000. 

The top player is Lou Gehrig with $31,000, 
but Dizzy Dean and Jimmy Foxx each get 
$25,000—and among those in the twenty 
thousand dollar class are Hank Greenberg, 
Carl Hubbell, Charley Gehringer and Gabby 
Hartnett. There are scores between ten and 
fifteen thousand each. So you can see that a 
three million total is by no means an exag¬ 
geration. As a matter of fact, the figures 
tend rather toward the conservative. Why, 
they’re even paying the seventeen-year-old 
rookie, Bob Feller, ten thousand dollars a 
year, and Feller had to have a tutor at the 
New prleans training camp before the 
school authorities in his home town would 
allow him to go. 

It wasn’t like that in the old days—either 
with school authorities or paymasters. Even 
as late as 1920 Joe Jackson was a symbol of 
that condition. He had practically no edu¬ 
cation at all, and though he was one of the 
greatest outfielders of all time, his salary 
was probably never over six or seven thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

It occurred to me that the perfect person 
to talk about these changes in the baseball 
scene was Charles Albert Bender, the Chip¬ 
pewa Chief, who used to pitch for the Phila¬ 
delphia Athletics in the heyday of their 
glory. 

There never was a better one game pitcher 
than Bender. He wasn’t the strongest fel¬ 
low in the world, and couldn’t work every 
two or three days, but give him enough rest 
and point him at a particularly dangerous 


McCarthy, of the Yankees, who gets 


foe—and there was nobody who topped him. 
No moundsman that ever lived was smarter 



than the Chief. He knew all there was to 
know about baseball. At present he is a 
salesman in a Philadelphia clothing store. 

“I guess I was bom a little too soon,” he 
said a bit ruefully. “The salaries they’re 
(Concluded on page 107) 
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Frank Krowder, Caldwell 
Substitute, Nets a Brace of 
Points for Basketball Ethics! 

By 

SPENCER TOWNE 

Author of "Chance Blow” “The Sound of the 
Belletc. 

A S THE Benson and Caldwell 
basketball teams lined up for 
the opening tap-off, Frank 
Krowder squirmed tensely on the Cald¬ 
well bench, his crimson sweat-shirt 
drawn loosely about his neck. 

“Brrrrrrrp!” went the referee’s 
whistle as the two centers leaped for 
the ball simultaneously. Jerry Turner, 
one of the Benson forwards, cut across 
the court sharply, took the ball easily 
and flicked it to Connacher, his rugged 
team-mate, who had sped under the 
basket and promptly dropped the first 
score of the game into the net. 

Krowder groaned, as did every Cald¬ 
well rooter in the crowded gym. 

This was an all-important game for 
the two collegiate fives. A ding-dong 
season had brought these two crack 
teams together on even terms, each 
having won nineteen games and lost 
two. 

To Krowder the game had a double 
significance, for it represented his last 
chance to prove his ability that season, 
particularly if Caldwell were to go 
down in defeat. All season long, 
Krowder had spent most of the time 
warming the bench. Only occasionally, 
in games when the score was a run¬ 
away, had Coach “Spike” Owen sent 
him in, for Owen’s strategy as a basket¬ 
ball coach was built about concentrat¬ 
ing on the rhythm and teamwork of the 
five first-string men. 

A Bensoti guard caught his arm 
sharply and the ball went flying out 
of bounds. 
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Only that afternoon, Krowder had 
appeared before Professor Mark Mc- 
Loughlin in his final interview for a 
tuition scholarship which would enable 
him to finish his Junior year at Cald¬ 
well. Since his grades were only aver¬ 
age, he had pointed to his activities as 
an athlete with the basketball squad 
coupled with general undergraduate 
proficiency in requesting a scholarship. 

Krowder had been hoping desper¬ 
ately that he might get into this big 
game and make good, for he knew that 
Prof. McLoughlin and other members 
of the Faculty Committee on Scholar¬ 
ships were sitting in the stands watch¬ 
ing the game. Back in the dressing- 
room, getting into his uniform, he had 
hoped that perhaps Coach Owen would 
for once change his strategy and start 
the second team. But when it had come 
to calling the starting players, Owen 
had, as usual, announced the regular 
Varsity team. 

T HE two teams crouched again for 
the tap-off and Krowder dug his 
nails in the hard wood of the bench 
beneath him as he saw “Stretch” Jones, 
the rangy Caldwell center, signal for a 
corner play. 

The referee took his stiff stance be¬ 
tween the two centers and sent the ball 
spinning above their heads. Stretch 
Jones got to it a fraction of a second 
before his opponent and tapped it to 
Lou Reese, the dynamic Caldwell cap¬ 
tain and forward. Reese dribbled to 
the left of the court and then slipped 
the ball behind him to sturdy “Biff” 
Reynolds, one of the guards, a stocky, 
cool player. 

Biff stopped in his tracks, coolly 
poised, and tossed the ball to Wally 
Levett, the other guard, who dribbled 
across him and passed to Dave Saun¬ 
ders, crack Caldwell forward and rated 
one of the most dangerous shots in the 
league. Saunders went tearing across 
the court into the corner, closely fol¬ 
lowed by Jerry Turner, the ace Benson 
forward, who had swung out of posi¬ 
tion as soon as he had seen Saunders 
cutting for the corner. 

Turner’s long arms stretched in 
front of Saunders like a screen as the 
Caldwell forward leaped into the air 


and twisted about for a pot-shot at the 
basket. 

The ball zoomed up at the back- 
board at bullet speed, rimmed the iron 
loop, but did not go through. 

Krowder shook his head. He knew 
he could have made that particular 
shot, difficult though it was. He had 
spent many weary hours in practise, 
concentrating on that very corner shot 
until he had it down practically to a 
science. If only Spike Owen would 
give him a chance to get in there and 
prove it! 

His thoughts were interrupted by a 
roar from the crowd as Jerry Turner 
went racing under the Benson basket 
and sent the ball looping up, with 
plenty of English on it, for a second 
tally. 

The score on the neat gym board 
now read: Benson—4; Caldwell—0. 

Krowder glanced over at Spike 
Owen who was sitting further down 
the bench. Owen’s face was a study 
in cold analysis as his eyes bore down 
upon the teams lining up again at their 
positions. 

Lou Reese, the Caldwell captain, 
clapped his hands sharply and barked 
at his team-mates: 

“Come on, gang, let’s get going!” 

Bodies began to scurry as the referee 
tossed the ball again. The ball came 
down practically in the center of the 
court and Stretch Jones scooped it up 
and whirled about. One of the Benson 
layers came charging in at him and 
tretch stepped to one side and sent a 
long shot at the basket from the center 
of the court, having no time to get into 
position to pass. 

The ball had hardly swished into the 
net when the referee’s whistle blew 
sharply. The official pointed an accus¬ 
ing digit at an offending Benson player 
and called a foul for charging. 

Stretch moved up to the foul-line 
with the ball. Stretch studied the 
basket for a second and tossed the ball 
up lazily. Again it dropped through 
the net. 

Krowder wasn’t the only one to sigh 
in relief. Spike Owen settled back on 
the bench and Krowder could detect a 
gleam of confidence in the coach’s grey 
eyes. 
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The score now read: Benson—4; 
Caldwell—3. 

The game was hardly a minute older 
when Turner took a fast pass from a 
team-mate and dropped a dazzling 
over-hand shot for another Benson 
score. 

Not to be outdone, Dave Saunders 
retaliated swiftly with a basket from 
the side of the court, despite all the 
desperate attempts of his opponent to 
prevent him from getting a clean shot. 

¥T WAS hard, fast basketball, with 
JBL both teams taking advantage of 
every opening. By the end of the first 
quarter, all of the players were bathed 
in perspiration. 

Whatever advantage the Benson ag¬ 
gregation held was largely the result 
of Jerry Turner’s brilliant floor-work. 
Biff Reynolds, who was guarding him, 
was definitely outclassed although he 
tried to stick to the star Benson for¬ 
ward like glue. 

Krowder concentrated all of his at¬ 
tention on Jerry Turner. He noticed 
that Turner’s style depended on sudden 
spurts of energy; that he was most 
dangerous when he seemed to be loaf¬ 
ing, for, at the slightest lapse of vigil¬ 
ance, he would wheel sharply and cut 
across the court in position to receive 
a pass. 

The minutes continued to tick away 
until the score read: Benson—16; 
Caldwell—13. 

There were about seven minutes left 
to go until the end of the first half. 
Krowder sat on the bench, more or less 
resigned to the notion that he would 
not see action in this period and prob¬ 
ably not in the entire game if it con¬ 
tinued to be this close. 

Suddenly the crowd leaped to its feet 
in frantic excitement as Dave Saunders 
broke away with the ball and came 
bounding down under the Basket, two 
Benson players close on his heels. But 
just as he leaped into the air to send 
the ball at the net, a Benson guard 
caught his arm sharply and the ball 
went flying out of bounds. 

The referee called the foul, and since 
it had been committed within the 18- 
foot line, it meant two free tries at the 
basket. 


The players lined up under the basket 
and Saunders took his first foul shot. 
The Caldwell adherents groaned as the 
ball struck the back-board and bounced 
back without going through the net. 

Saunders set himself for another shot 
and this time did not miss, bringing his 
team within two points of the Benson 
contingent. 

Reese, the Caldwell captain, promptly 
signalled the referee for a time out and 
the two teams retired to separate por¬ 
tions of the court to rest for a brief 
spell. 

At this point, Spike Owen lifted his 
head and glanced down the bench quiz¬ 
zically. Krowder’s heart began to 
pound furiously. Was the coach going 
to make substitutions and give some 
of the first-stringers a chance to rest up 
for the second half? 

“Dougherty! Abels!” Owen called 
crisply. “And Krowder! Get in there 
and run them off their feet for the next 
five minutes!” 

Krowder and the other two substi¬ 
tutes leaped to their feet and tore off 
their sweat-shirts. His breast was a 
tumult of wild emotions at this unex¬ 
pected opportunity. He was fiercely 
determined to make good—to do so 
well that Owen would send him out 
there again for the second half! 

As Dougherty and Abels dashed onto 
the court to replace Saunders and 
Levett, Krowder paused for a second 
to tug at one of his knee-guards. 

“Oh, Krowder!” said Owen. Frank’s 
heart fairly turned over for fear that he 
was to be recalled. 

“Yes, coach,” he said tensely. 

“I want you to stick close to that 
Turnqr boy—he’s fast and tricky. 
Don’t let him get away from you, un¬ 
derstand?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Krowder breath¬ 
lessly. 

“And watch Stretch’s signals on the 
tap so that there’s no mistake. Get in 
there and play ball!” 

Krowder fairly bounced onto the 
court and reported to the referee. 

“Krowder replacing Reynolds at 
guard for Caldwell,” he said tersely. 

Biff grinned at him amiably as he 
shuffled off the court. 

“Stay with him, kid,” said Biff. 


NO GOAL! 
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T HE referee blew his whistle, calling 
the two teams to the center of 
the floor. Krowder tugged at his knee- 
guard nervously. As Jerry Turner came 
alongside of him, he held out his hand. 
“Krowder’s the name,” he said. 
Turner nodded nonchalantly, but 
Krowder caught a searching look from 
the Benson star as they shook hands. 

Stretch Jones, hands on hips, looked 
around at his team-mates. When his 
eyes fell upon Krowder, he winked en¬ 
couragingly. Jones and Krowder were 
good friends and the tall center knew 
how nervous the substitute must be in 
this critical game. Krowder smiled 
back at him gratefully. 

“All right, fellows—let’s go!” cried 
Lou Reese authoritatively. “They’re 
only one basket ahead of us!” 

Stretch advanced to the center mark, 
opposite his Benson opponent. A sec¬ 
ond later and the ball was in the air 
before Krowder had a chance to think 
about it any further. 

Krowder found himself moving down 
the floor slowly, keeping a vigilant eye 
on Jerry Turner who had worked his 
way to the left of the court on the tap- 
off. A Benson player had the ball and 
whipped it to Turner who began to 
dribble with it easily. 

Turner got the spheroid away to one 
of his team-mates and darted across to 
the opposite side of the court. To his 
annoyance. Krowder followed him up 
closely. The ball came back to Turner 
and Krowder was upon him like a hawk 
and tied hirn up until the referee’s 
whistle blew. 

“Nice work, Krowder!” he heard one 
of the Caldwell team on the bench call 
out to him. 

The referee brought the ball up be¬ 
tween fhem and Krowder managed to 
beat Turner to the jump and sent the 
ball across to lanky Stretch J6nes who 
bounded down the center of the court 
like a startled kangaroo. 

Pandemonium broke out in the 
crowded gym as Stretch put the ball 
through the iron hoop and tied the 
score. 

Krowder felt a warm glow of satis¬ 
faction as they lined up again. 

No sooner was the ball in play again, 
than he felt a sharp tug at one side of 


his trunks. He whipped his head 
around to see what it was and realized 
too late that he had been tricked by 
Turner with an old device. Before he 
could recover, Turner had slipped past 
him on the other side to receive a quick 
pass, and scored a basket, putting Ben¬ 
son back in the lead. Krowder didn’t 
say anything, but was grimly resolved 
that he wasn't going to fall for any 
other tricks. 

Stretch signalled for a criss-cross 
play which would include Krowder at 
his guard position and meant that he 
would have to dig for the ball if Stretch 
got the tap. But as he started to come 
in for the tap, Turner, scenting the play, 
darted in front of him to receive the 
ball. Desperately, Krowder tried to get 
in front of the shifty Benson forward, 
but was unable to catch up with him. 
Fortunately Dougherty, another Cald¬ 
well substitute, was able to swing over 
to Turner’s side of the court and forced 
Turner out of bounds. 

It was Caldwell’s ball on the outside. 
Dougherty snapped it to shifty Lou 
Reese who dribbled across court at 
lightning speed and then passed to 
Abels who had cut over for it. Abels 
darted back to the other side of the 
court with the ball, closely followed by 
a Benson guard, and passed to Stretch 
who was loping down the court. 

I^rowder found himself loo^ for a 
split second and tore like mad to the 
far comer. Stretch passed to one side 
of his Benson opponent and sent the 
ball bouncing across the floor to Frank 
who scooped it up and began to dribble 
toward the basket as tfye Caldwell 
stands broke out into a wild frenzy. 

To Krowder’s dismay, he felt a slight 
tap at one of his legs. The ball seemed 
to come flying up at his face and he 
went sprawling out on the floor, unable 
to maintain his balance. As he rolled 
over, he caught a glimpse of Jerry Tur¬ 
ner recovering the ball which had 
bounced away. 

Krowder leaped to his feet in a rage. 
He whirled around for the referee, but 
discovered that the official was follow¬ 
ing the play. By this time the entire 
Benson team had worked the ball past 
the center of the court. Krowder found 
himself completely out of the play and 
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he could hear the Caldwell bench 
shrieking at him to get up and cover 
fast! 

Dismayed, Krowder tore down the 
court to reach Turner, but it was too 
late. The wily Benson forward had 
eluded Stretch Jones, who was trying 
his best to cover two men, and raced 
under the basket. A short pass was di¬ 
rected at Turner who sent the ball spin¬ 
ning over his head backwards neatly for 
two points. 

The scoreboard now read: Benson 
—20; Caldwell—16. 

M INGLED emotions tore at Krow- 
der’s breast He knew that he 
had committed one of the cardinal sins 
of basketball—he had lost his head at a 
critical moment. He glanced over at 
the bench at Spike Owen, expecting the 
signal that would take him out or the 
game immediately. But Owen was star¬ 
ing impassively at the floor and made 
no sign to him. 

As Jerry Turner came into position 
next to him, Krowder said in a low, 
tense voice, “What’s the idea of trip¬ 
ping me. Turner?” 

Turner’s eyes flickered ironically as 
he replied, “What are you talking 
about?” 

The referee was posed with the ball 
and Krowder determined not to pursue 
the argument any longer, for he knew 
that was precisely what Turner wanted. 

Stretch beat the Benson center to the 
jump and Lou Reese darted in for it. 
Turner clung closely to Krowder as 
Reese took the ball on the bounce and 
shot a look around the court for a re¬ 
ceiver. Seeing that all of his team¬ 
mates were covered by Benson men, 
Reese lifted the ball into the air in a 
high arching, shot at the basket. The 
ball dropped in, straight as a die. 

Stretch took the tap-off again and the 
ball began to dance across the court as 
the Caldwell team began to click on all 
cylinders. 

Anxious to make up for his previous 
errors, Krowder snaked away from 
Turner, but the Benson star kept an 
eagle eye on him. The ball came to 
Stretch Jones who dribbled through the 
center alley and pivoted with the ball. 
Recognizing the play called for imme¬ 


diately, Krowder stopped short and per¬ 
mitted Turner to go past him. 

Krowder promptly cut around 
Stretch who slipped the ball to him al¬ 
most in football fashion. By this time, 
Turner was coming up rapidly from 
the other side of the court. There 
wasn’t time to think and Krowder drib¬ 
bled hastily toward the basket as Tur¬ 
ner and another Benson player rushed 
up to cover him. The ball went up 
into the air as Krowder tossed it 
eagerly at the basket. 

The ball went spinning around the 
rim for a fraction of a second and final¬ 
ly dropped through the net. 

Krowder trotted back to his position 
happily. Suddenly he realized there 
was a disturbance at the other end of 
the court. He glanced around and saw 
that a group of players were gathered 
around the referee arguing heatedly 
and that Jerry Turner seemed to be 
leading the argument. He looked over 
at the bench and saw Owen waving at 
him. For a second he thought he was 
being pulled out of the game and he 
couldn’t understand. But when he 
saw Owen stride onto the court, he 
realized there was some technical dis¬ 
pute. 

Krowder joined the excited group 
around the referee. 

“I tell you he took three steps! I saw 
him do it!” cried Jerry Turner to the 
referee. “That goal’s illegal.” 

“Aw nuts!” said Stretch Jones in an¬ 
noyance. “Why don’t you try winning 
the hard way, fellow?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Spike Owen 
crisply. “Krowder, we don’t want any¬ 
thing we don’t deserve. Did you take 
an extra step?” 

Krowder’s brain began to race. Those 
two points were important, they tied 
the score. They might mean the differ¬ 
ence between winning and losing the 
game and the State Championship. He 
remembered that when he had received 
the ball from Stretch on the pivot play 
he was moving at top speed. He also 
remembered that as he started to drib¬ 
ble to the basket, both Turner and an¬ 
other Benson player had charged in at 
him and he had had no opportunity to 
get set for the shot but had continued 
down the court at full speed with the 
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ball. He remembered distinctly the last 
bounce of the ball as he dribbled and 
then one-two, yes, three steps without 
dribbling before making the shot. 

Everything in the gym seemed 
blurred to Krowder as he found himself 
replying to the coach, “Turner’s right— 
I—I did take three steps, sir!” 

“No goal!” the referee called prompt¬ 
ly- 

The Caldwell stands began to boo as 
the scoreboard reverted to: Benson— 
20; Caldwell—18. 

Krowder felt sick to the stomach, as 
he fell into position beside Jerry Turner 
who paid no attention to him. Why 
hadn’t he denied taking that extra step? 
Nobody would have doubted him in the 
heat of the game. 

But before he could reason it out any 
further, the whistle blew and the half 
was over. Both teams went back intb 
the dressing rooms. 

||£ACK in the Caldwell dressing 
li room. Spike Owen harangued the 
team for a few minutes. 

“All right, men, you’re still two 
points behind. The reason for it is that 
you haven’t been using your heads, you 
haven’t been watching for the breaks. 
We should be ten points in front of that 
Benson club! Instead we’re a basket 
behind. I’m putting the entire first 
team back for the next half. You fel¬ 
lows have had a chance to get your 
wind. 

“That Benson team is tired, remem¬ 
ber that! But they’re a smart, cagey 
outfit. The only way you can beat them 
is by keeping your eye on the ball and 
your man! You can do it! I expect to 
see us on the long end of the,score when 
this half is over. That’s all!” 

Krowder had expected some word of 
comment from Spike, either scathing or 
in praise, but nothing at all was forth¬ 
coming. 

Only Stretch Jones said anything to 
him and that was, “Too bad, kid. Don’t 
let it get you.” 

They went out for the second half 
and Krowder resumed his position on 
the bench. 

A fine mess he had made of his op¬ 
portunities, he thought bitterly to him¬ 
self. He had let that Turner guy make 


a monkey out of him! Any chance he 
might have had for clinching that tui¬ 
tion scholarship was gone now, he was 
sure. 

The Caldwell team, bolstered by 
three refreshed players, began to play a 
hard and fast game. For several min¬ 
utes there was no score until finally 
Dave Saunders-cut under the basket foY 
a snap shot and two points that tied the 
score. 

Instead of being disheartened, hpw- 
ever, the Benson team began to pla^ at 
top speed. Turner’s game hadn’t 
slowed up even slightly. His electric 
brilliance was the spark-plug of the 
Benson team. Krowder sat crouched 
on the Caldwell bench, his eyes riveted 
on the Benson star, gloomy thoughts 
running through his mind. 

A personal foul gave Stretch Jones a 
free try at the basket and the reliable 
Caldwell center scored on the throw. A 
moment later, speedy Dave Saunders 
broke free from his man and sent a 
sharp toss zooming through the net, 
bringing Caldwell to within one point 
of the Benson team. 

But an instant later, Jerry Turner 
dropped a dazzling shot from the cen¬ 
ter of the court and once again the Ben¬ 
son team began to draw away. 

Time ebbed away until, by the middle 
of the last quarter., the score read: Ben¬ 
son—36 ; Caldwell—33. 

Then another Benson basket was 
scored after a series of quick passes, 
putting Benson even further into the 
lead. But this time Lou Reese, the 
Caldwell captain, came through with a 
desperate running shot that brought 
the score to: Benson—38; Caldwell— 
35. 

Suddenly the Benson style of play be¬ 
gan to slow up and they passed the ball 
lazily to each other. 

Krowder realized that they were 
stalling for time, determined to pre¬ 
serve their lead without further effort. 
The furious pace must have begun to 
tell. 

But the five Caldwell men were tired, 
too. 

Shouts of derision and exasperation 
went up from the Caldwell stands. But 
the Benson team continued to pass the 
ball about easily. 
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A T THIS point, Biff Reynolds came 
charging up out of nowhere and 
managed to snatch the ball away from 
a Benson player. The Benson team 
was caught flat-footed for a second and 
Biff began to dribble determinedly 
down the court toward his own goal. 
Jerry Turner cut over to him like a 
hawk after its prey. 

“Pass it, Biff!” Krowder screamed 
as did everyone else in the gym. 

But evidently confused in the heat of 
th6 game, Biff tried to twist away and 
continue to dribble. He lost his bal¬ 
ance on the slippery floor and fell 
heavily on one shoulder. The ball went 
rolling out of bounds as the referee’s 
whistle blew peremptorily. 

Biff lay there on the floor and the 
Caldwell team grouped about him to 
help him to his feet. But the stocky 
guard had taken a hard fall and it was 
plain that he was in no condition to 
continue playing. 

Lou Reese looked over at Spike 
Owen on the bench and shook his head 
dubiously at the coach as Biff finally 
got up. 

Krowder figured that Abels, the reg¬ 
ular substitute guard, would be sent 
into the game. But to his astonish¬ 
ment he heard the coach calling out his 
name. 

“Krowder!” came the order from 
Owen. “Get in there for Reynolds!” 

Hardly able to believe that he was 
getting another opportunity, Krowder 
threw off his sweat-shirt. 

“Any instructions, coach?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Just get in there and play your 
best!” said the coach. 

Krowder went racing out onto the 
court and reported to the referee as 
Stretch Jones and Lou Reese helped 
Biff to the side-lines. 

As Krowder fell into position, Jerry 
Turner surveyed him with mild con¬ 
tempt. 

“So you’re back again?” said the 
Benson forward. 

Krowder didn’t bother to answer. 
Less than a minute and a half re¬ 
mained of the game. Again the Ben¬ 
son team tried to “freeze” the ball, but 
this time Stretch Jones quickly put a 
stop to it by tying up his Benson oppo¬ 


nent when the ball was passed to him. 

On the tap. Stretch coolly passed to 
Dave Saunders who promptly lifted the 
ball with one hand at the basket for a 
score. That goal changed the com¬ 
plexion of things completely. Now 
they were only one point behind and it 
was anybody’s game! 

Krowder could hear Jerry Turner 
cursing softly beside him, but he paid 
no attention to the Benson man, for he 
was intent on watching the signal from 
Stretch at center as the two teams came 
back into position for the tap-off. 

Krowder’s eyes narrowed as he saw 
Stretch call for a corner play which, if 
properly executed, would bring him 
into position for a try at the basket. 
Krowder breathed a silent prayer that 
Stretch would beat the Benson center 
to the tap as he had been doing con¬ 
sistently throughout the game. 

The lanky Caldwell center went 
bounding up into the air with the toss 
and sent the ball glancing across to 
Lou Reese who came digging in for it 
and zipped it across to Dave Saunders. 
Back and forth the ball went, with an 
aroused Benson team exerting every 
effort to get the ball away. 

The gym was a bedlam of sound. 

Jerry Turner was sticking close to 
him throughout the beginning of the 
play. As the ball worked over to the 
left side of the court, Krowder whirled 
about and began to cut for the right 
hand corner with every ounce of speed 
he could muster up. Outwitted for a 
fraction of a second, Turner began to 
tear after him. 

Ball in hand, Lou Reese saw 
Krowder shooting for the corner and 
sent a bullet-like pass at him. 

Krowder and the ball reached the 
corner practically simultaneously. It 
was a difficult angle shot, practically 
parallel with the basket. With Turner 
on his heels, there was no time for 
Krowder to study the basket and he 
sent the ball into the air instinctively, 
just as the final whistle blew! 

The net danced merrily as the ball 
went through and the score-board 
read: Benson:—38; Caldwell—39. 

The Benson captain started to pro¬ 
test the basket, but the ball clearly had 
been in the air before the whistle blew 
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and the referee waved him away as 
Caldwell fans began to pour onto the 
court from all sides. 

Back in the dressing-room, the Cald¬ 
well team pounded each other enthusi¬ 
astically on the shoulders. A shower 
of words of praise fell upon Krowder’s 
head for his most spectacular winning 
goal. 

Just as Krowder was about to escape 
into the shower, Spike Owen came 
along and said tersely, “Good work, 
Krowder.” With this brief statement, 
the coach turned away. But Krowder 
knew it was the accolade. 

Later on, when he was in his clothes, 
Krowder left the dressing-room and 
started back for his room. At the gym 
door, he noticed Professor McLoughlin 
standing in the dark with another man. 

“Oh, Krowder,” the Professor called 
to him. 

“Yes, sir,” said Krowder. 

“I just wanted you to know that both 
Dr. Joyce here and myself appreciated 


the fine spirit you showed in the game 
tonight.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Krowder replied. 

“It was a good game,” added Dr. 
Joyce, head of the History Department 
and a member of the Scholarship 
Board. 

“By the way,” said Professor Mc¬ 
Loughlin. “Dr. Joyce used to play 
basketball himself when he was an 
undergraduate—a good many years 
ago, of course. But he knows the game 
thoroughly.” 

“I see,” murmured Krowder, a little 
blankly. 

“Dr. Joyce saw you take that extra 
step in the first half,” the Professor 
continued. “I just wanted you to know 
that we had approved of your scholar¬ 
ship application late this afternoon— 
and that, if you hadn’t been on the 
square and admitted to that foul, we 
both would have been forced to revoke 
it! You showed a nice spirit. Con¬ 
gratulations 1” 
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paying today seem like a fairy tale. There 
was a time when Christy Mathewson was re¬ 
ported to have signed a contract for ten 
thousand dollars a year, and nobody be¬ 
lieved it. The sum was too incredible. When 
I signed with the Athletics my first year, 
do you know what I got? Twelve hundred 
bucks. That’s all. Twelve hundred smack¬ 
ers! Well, I turned in a pretty good job, 
and it seemed to me that I ought to get a 
raise. When the contract came in it was 
fifteen hundred. 

“That didn’t seem enough; I figured I 
wouldn’t get a dime less than two thousand. 
So I went to Connie Mack to talk about it. 
I told him the papers had just printed a 
story about the Yankees paying Willie 
Keeler eight thousand dollars, and I thought 
I was worth at least a quarter as much. 

“Connie looked at me gravely. 

“‘Bender,’ he said, ‘I’m offering you as 
much as the club can afford to pay. Salaries 
like the one being paid Keeler are suicide. 
Baseball cannot stand it. If that sort of 
thing becomes general we’ll go bankrupt. 
This game is not built to sustain huge sal¬ 
aries. I’ve offdted you fifteen hundred dol¬ 
lars a year. Of course, it is up to you 
whether or not you want to take it. But 
there isn’t any use arguing, because I can’t 
pay y’ou more. You can tell me yes or no 
right now.’ 


“Well, there wasn’t anything else to do but 
take it. Mr. Mack was right in his viewpoint 
at the time. He really could not afford high 
salaries. But it makes me a little sad to look 
at the payrolls today—and think what we 
worked for thirty years ago!” 

Times change. There are great stadiums 
now, and higher prices. The investment of 
the magnates is tremendously greater than 
it was when Bender was starting to carve 
out his magnificent career. Yet, I’m quite 
sure that he was a better pitcher than Feller, 
Ruffing or Ferrell or others who are getting 
from six to ten times ifchat he was paid. 

I’m in favor of good salaries for ball play¬ 
ers. They deserve all they can get, for their 
careers are short enough, heaven knows! I 
understand that the business men who own 
the clubs must get a reasonable return on 
their investment. But I don’t believe the an¬ 
swer is the prices they charge for admissions 
now. If they cut those prices they’d get so 
many, more spectators in their parks that the 
income would be greater than it is with the 
current scale. 

Don’t forget the railroads cried bloody 
murder when their rates were slashed. They 
said they’d go broke. Instead they are doing 
better than ever. The same thing would 
work out in baseball. Neither players nor 
owners would suffer, and the public would 
get a break—something it hasn’t had in 
years. 
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DAVY 

JONES’ 

ROCKS 

Cast a Sinister Shadow 
Over Jeff Brandon, Who 
Fights with Cold Courage! 

By BENNETT WRIGHT 

Author of “Brother Act,” “Sky Diver.” 


A HARD gust of wind ripped 
across Devil’s Bay. It slammed 
full force into the Jolly Rog¬ 
ers big Marconi mainsail. The trim 
sailing racer heeled sharply. Her 
slender bow began to rise and fall, 
spurting torrents of white and green 
water. Broken seas hissed along her 
lee coaming. 

We were close hauled on a port 
tack. From my position in the for¬ 
ward end of the cockpit, I waited for 
Jeff Brandon’s order. 

“Pay off mainsheet!’’ he shouted 
from the tiller. “We’re pointing to 
leeward a bit!” 

Nodding I let the mainsheet rope 
ease through my hands and then set 
the jibsail to our new position. The 
Jolly Roger took it like the thorough¬ 
bred she was—responding to rudder 
and sail with the grace of a gull. 
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A glance astern showed the green 
hills behind South Harbor fading into 
the distance. The flag-bedecked 
yachts and cruisers assembled for that 
first race of the regatta season were 
now mere bright specks across the 
shimmering expanse of whitecapped 
water. 

For a minute my eyes rested on the 
boat closest to our stern. It was Bart 
Strickland’s Venturer. She was com¬ 
ing on with a bone in her teeth. 
Strickland’s tall form was at the tiller, 
erect, tense, his yachtsman’s cap tilted 
at a rakish angle. His mate, Tony 
Fowler, was crouched amidship, re¬ 
garding the set of our sails intently. 

There was something arrogant, bel¬ 
ligerent in the attitudes of both. 

Of all the sloops about us, it 
was Strickland’s Venturer that Jeff 
wanted most to beat. That—and 
something else. And Jeff would, too, 
unless— 

ETTING my head against the 
Jolly Roger’s bursts of spray, I 
watched Jeff Brandon’s lean face for 
the first sign of weakness. 

Other than a faint grimness about 
his mouth and a frown above his seri¬ 
ous gray eyes, there was none. True, 
his face was tense, anxious. But con¬ 
sidering what he had gone through, 
that was to be expected. Certainly 
his eyes were steady enough, and his 
hand upon the Jolly Roger’s tiller 
had lost none of its skill. With each 
puff of wind, we were putting the 
Venturer farther astern. 

But if Jeff Brandon was going to 
weaken at all—yield to the ghastly 
vision that must be rampant in his 
mind—it wouldn’t be at that stage of 
the race. It would be on our last 
hitch—when we sailed past Davy 
Jones’ Rocks. 

Davy Jones’ Rocks! Only men who 
mocked at the sea, could have lain out 
a small-boat sailing course hard by 
that treacherous, rock-studded marine 
graveyard. But the people of South 
Harbor were like that. For four gen¬ 
erations, the blood of seafaring dare¬ 
devils had flown through their veins. 
They wefe thrill-crazed sailing fans. 

To them, a man’s courage was tested 


as well as his seamanship, when he 
sailed a sloop past Davy Jones’ Rocks 
during their annual regattas. Some 
established a name in the community 
—became respected, awed. A few be¬ 
came, well—like Jeff Brandon. 

Davy Jones’Rocks! Maker of men, 
breaker of men. 

It had broken Jeff Brandon. It hap¬ 
pened during my year’s absence from 
South Harbor. Jeff was sailing in the 
season’s greatest classic, for the Ba- 
cardo Cup, with his kid brother, 
Roger, as mate. Young Roger Bran¬ 
don had worshiped Jeff. That alone, 
I am sure, had overruled Jeff’s better 
judgment in taking him along in an 
experienced man’s place. 

For Jeff’s boat had wrecked on 
Davy Jones’ Rocks—crushed like an 
eggshell among the snarling combers 
and jagged edges. 

“Gee, Jeff—we would’ve won!” had 
been Roger Brandon’s last words be¬ 
fore the lethal waters closed above 
his head. “You’re a swell sailor, Jeff!” 
Later, he had washed ashore among 
the flotsam—limp, lifeless, the spark 
of his exuberant young spirit snuffed 
out forever. 

Any wonder, then, that Jeff Bran¬ 
don might weaken as we slashed 
through the waves with this gusty 
March wind in our sails? With lee 
rail awash, each second raced us 
nearer that horror-shrouded spot, 
Davy Jones’ Rocks! 

J EFF was not a quitter. After his 
tragedy he had got this fine new 
boat—named the Jolly Roger in mem¬ 
ory of his brother. He had intended 
sailing her grandly, proudly, past 
Davy Jones’ Rocks. That was the way 
Roger would have liked it. 

Jeff tried it—just once. A memory, 
a vision, arose to torture his soul, 
shatter his nerve. He had failed mis¬ 
erably, turned away from Davy Jones’ 
Rocks—left the race. 

“Jeff Brandon is through,” said the 
townspeople. “Lost his nerve. He’ll 
never come back.” Fear of the sea was 
not recognized in South Harbor. Not 
even before the Spectre of Death. 
Jeff Brandon was marked, shunned 
with contempt. 
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But Jeff and I had sailed together 
as kids. He was my best friend, and 
I knew sailing was in his blood. If I 
could help him find himself again— 

“You can lick it, Jeff. You’ll have 
to. Let’s race the Jolly Roger to¬ 
gether.” 

Jeff’s face was strained, tortured. 
“I—I don’t know,” he gritted. “It’s— 
the Rocks. When I get there, I see 
Roger—in the water—sinking—” A 
tremor ran through his tall, broad 
frame. 

“I know,” I said quickly. “Don’t 
think about it. It’ll be different after 
you sail past there again.” 

It took a week to persuade Jeff. 
Even then, I think he agreed chiefly 
because of Mary Denning—and Bart 
Strickland. 

Mary was the prettiest girl in South 
Harbor. She had tumbling copper 
hair and a slender, lissom figure. Her 
small oval face had the sparkle and 
freshness of the water at sunrise. She 
and Jeff had grown up together. They 
were engaged. 

As for Bart Strickland—well, he 
was too handsome, too sure of himself, 
and too rich. His father owned the 
shipyard in South Harbor. 

Strickland won the race in which 
Jeff failed. Afterwards, when the 
townspeople censured Jeff, he started 
making a play for Mary Denning. I’m 
sure Mary still loved Jeff, but she 
seemed at least interested in what 
Strickland had to offer. He was the 
man of the hour, and could do lots for 
her. After all she was only human, 
and a girl. 

Mary was with us on the dock the 
day Jeff finally agreed to sail the 
Jolly Roger again. She stood with 
the wind whipping strands of copper 
hair about her face like tongues of 
flame in the sunlight. 

“Why don’t you, Jeff?" she asked. 
“I think you should.” 

“You—you really want me to, 
Mary?” Jeff spoke as if his life hung 
on her answer. 

The girl’s long gaze was enigmatic. 
She seemed to be comparing Jeff with 
Bart Strickland—--against that back¬ 
ground of sea and sails. There also 
seemed to be an appeal in her eyes. 


“Yes, Jeff,” she replied firmly. “I 
do.” 

I thought I saw Jeff catch his 
breath. When he turned to me, his 
face was whiter than usual. “I’ll make 
the entry tonight,” he said. 

Only once after that had Jeff hesi¬ 
tated—just for a second as we stepped 
into the Jolly Roger’s cockpit before 
this race. 

“You take the tiller, Dan," he said. 
“I—I’ll handle the sails.” 

“No, Jeff,” I told him gently. “That 
wouldn’t help any. You’ll have to do 
it yourself.” 

Jeff’s lips tightened. Then he 
nodded understanding^ and took his 
place at the helm. 

1 WATCHED him now as the Jolly 
Roger plunged her bowsprit into 
the whitecaps, dipped, rose. His face 
was anxious, uncertain. Or was it? 
A bombshell of spray burst over the 
cockpit. The wind was rising, getting 
squally. I grinned reassuringly at 
Jeff. But he had glanced astern—at 
the Venturer. 

At the first buoy, we held a sub¬ 
stantial lead over Strickland’s boat. 
The others were even farther astern. 
The Jolly Roger rushed past the buoy. 
Jeff tightened his grip on the rudder- 
bar, ducked into the cockpit. 

“Clear to come about!” 

Uncleating the main sheet rope, I 
ducked into the cockpit myself. Jeff’s 
voice—had it held a tremor? Or was 
it the whine of the wind in our rig¬ 
ging? But there was no time to think 
then. 

“All clear!” I shouted. 

Jeff put the tiller over hard. The 
Jolly Roger spun into the wind with 
shivering sails. The boom swung 
across as the wind filled the canvas 
again. Then we raced away on our 
inshore haul. 

Inshore! Towards Davy Jones’ 
Rocks. Our next hitch on that tri¬ 
angular course would send us back 
toward South Harbor—and within 
two hundred yards of those swirling, 
rock-infested waters! 

Jeff. How would he take it? I 
shuddered at what might happen! 

A gust laid the Jolly Roger over. 
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She began to pound and jar—slashing 
through the heavy seas, taking deck 
loads of water, throwing them off, 
plunging on. White torrents curled 
away from her bow, rushed past the 
gunwale. Clouds of sun-flecked spray 
exploded in our faces, stung. The 
stays whined in crescendo. 

We raced toward the dark-wooded 
shore line. Shortly things became 
clear—trees, houses, people thronged 
along the beach watching us come in. 
And suddenly the last marker was 
tossing off our bow. 

“Buoy!” I sang out, and cleared to 
come about. 

Jeff seemed slower than usual with 
the helm. Was he afraid to put the 
Jolly Roger around on that last haul 
—the one that would take us past 
Davy Jones’ Rocks? Finally his shout 
came, weak against the wind. 

“Coming about!” 

We made the maneuver, set our 
homeward course parallel to the 
beach. The wind now was off our 
starboard beam. I pulled the main 
boom in nearly amidships. The Jolly 
Roger heeled farther than ever— 
lunged, smashed through the breakers 
like a juggernaut. Only her great 
leaden keel kept her from going over. 

I flattened myself against the high 
side. In the stern, Jeff braced himself 
for the kick-backs of the tiller. 
Stripped above the waist, his bronzed, 
spray-wet shoulders glinted in the 
sunlight. He was staring off the port 
bow—at Davy Jones’ Rocks. 

Fear? I couldn’t tell yet. I wasn’t 
any too comfortable myself, and I’d 
sailed past those rocks a dozen times! 

And then suddenly we were racing 
abreast of that dreaded place with his¬ 
sing froth at our lee rail—taunting 
the sea gods, courting disaster. Davy 
Jones’ Rocks! They were scattered 
for a quarter of a mile along our 
course—ten feet high, black, jagged, 
glistening, foam-swept. The roar of 
the breakers crashing among them 
thundered in our ears. 

I trimmed the big mainsail—kept it 
full, drawing. Was Jeff watching our 
sideslip? The tide, cross currents? 
Could he feel each tendency of the 
Jolly Roger to pivot toward those 


crushing rocks? God, I hoped not! 

“Dan!” I suddenly heard him shout. 
“Dan—there’s where—Roger—!” The 
rest flung off by the wind. 

And then I knew. Jeff was scared 
—scared stiff. That vision had come 
back to hound him, shatter his nerve. 
I flung a glance at his face. It was 
twisted, tortured—bore the agony of 
the damned. He was sagging over the 
tiller, knees trembling. 

“Steady, sailor!” I yelled, nodding 
astern. “The Venturer —coming on!” 

EFF looked back. He saw the 
white seas curling away from,the 
plunging bow of Bart Strickland’s 
boat. There seemed something arro¬ 
gant, mocking, in the very set of the 
Venturer’s sails. Her helm was 
steady, fixed. 

When Jeff turned back, his face was 
set. For a minute I thought he had 
got a grip on himself. But then the 
Jolly Roger’s bow began rolling as his 
hand on the tiller grew unsteady. I 
called out another word of encourage¬ 
ment, but the wind must have carried 
it away. 

Because—before I knew what was 
happening—Jeff. had. swung us 
towards the open Bay. The Jolly 
Roger lifted, bow in the wind, with 
sails flogging and gear threshing. She 
lost her fine headway, pitched, tossed. 

I looked aft in alarm. Jeff was sag¬ 
ging to the cockpit flooring. Shield¬ 
ing his face with one hand from the 
sight of those rooks' off our port side. 
“I—I can’t make it, Dan!” I thought 
I heard him call. 

The Jolly Roger hung on the brink 
of disaster. Without headway, and 
unmanned, the tide was sweeping us 
toward those jagged rocks. Quickly, I 
freed the main sheet rope. Then I 
made my way aft to Jeff’s side. 

“It’s nothing, old man!” I shouted, 
giving him a hand. “You take the 
sheet. We’ll be on our way!” 

Jeff obeyed dully, in a trance. He 
was shaking. He kept his back to 
Davy Jones’ Rocks. It took us a few 
minutes to nurse the Jolly Roger 
around, get her underway again. 

Before we did, the Venturer slashed 
past close to windward of us. In pass- 
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ing, she blanketed our sails, delayed 
our start even more. And as she drew 
away, I saw Strickland looking astern 
with a haughty, triumphant grin on 
his handsome face. 

I swore under my breath. A nice 
tale that guy would tell spectators at 
the finish—especially Mary Denning. 
But she would know. Everyone would 
know. Binoculars are plentiful in 
South Harbor during the regatta 
season. 

I grinned at Jeff as we heeled over 
and got underway again. But I didn’t 
feel like it. I felt damn sorry for him. 
The suffering that tragedy was caus¬ 
ing him! Men have weakened be¬ 
cause of far less. 

Thirty minutes later a din of mega¬ 
phoned shouts and marine sirens rent 
the air. Salutes were fired. Flags and 
pennants dipped from the mastheads 
of boats assembled in the roadstead. 
The Venturer was ploughing across 
the finish line—winner! 

A few minutes later the Jolly Roger 
skimmed across, in second place. 
There was no ovation. Only silence, 
lowered binoculars. Jeff lived down 
the harbor a ways. He had a private 
dock. 

“I’ll take her home, Jeff,” I said 
lightly. “No need to go into the slip.” 

Jeff’s face was haggard as he low¬ 
ered sail. But there was something 
resolute in it too. He looked ashore— 
saw that hostile crowd lining the 
yacht club railing, peering down at 
us. He saw Mary Denning waiting 
there on the ramp below, with a hand 
caught to her throat. 

Then Jeff turned in the cockpit and 
said: “No, Dan. Put her into the slip. 
I’ll face them.” 

Well, that was nerve. Anybody 
that was going to tell me Jeff Bran¬ 
don was yellow—was going to be 
called a damn liar! And I’d back it up. 

W E tied the Jolly Roger behind 
Strickland’s Venturer. Then 
Jeff climbed out and started toward 
Mary. From the stern, I jumped out 
and cut in front of him. I wanted to 
avert a scene. There was a lqpk on 
Mary’s face I didn’t like. But if she 
and Jeff could talk it over alone— 


“Well, Mary,” I said, “we had a 
little hard luck. I had the tiller off 
the Rocks, and—” 

“The devil you did! Jeff had the 
tiller!” It was Bart Strickland. He 
had come up behind. His thin, hand¬ 
some face was flushed with triumph. 
“I saw what happened! I’m not going 
to let you mislead Mary. I’m going to 
tell her the truth!” 

I guess that got me mad. 

“Why, you—!” I started for Strick¬ 
land. But Mary caught my arm. 

“Please, Dan!” she said. “Bart 
doesn’t have to tell me. I know what 
happened. Everybody knows.” She 
looked straight at Jeff, eyes misty. 

“That’s right, Mary,” he said tone- 
lessly. Jeff’s shoulders slumped. “I 
had the tiller. And I—I failed again.” 

Silence fell. Mary slipped a ring off 
her finger and held it out to Jeff. 
When she spoke, it sounded like a 
smothered sob. 

“I don’t want to hurt you, Jeff,” she 
said. “I know what it is. But I can’t 
go on like this. I can’t—can’t marry a 
man who is afraid of the sea.” 

Jeff understood. Mary was a South 
Harbor woman. He nodded dully, let 
the ring drop into his hand. He said 
nothing, but the blow told on his face. 
He was defeated, broken. I didn’t 
feel very good myself. It didn’t seem 
fair. 

“Well, that’s that,” spoke Strick¬ 
land harshly. “Let’s go, Mary.” She 
let him lead her off by the arm. 

Jeff walked away by himself, face 
white, stony. I tried to follow, tried 
to tell him that he could count on me 
to help in any way I could. But Jeff 
waved me back. 

“It’s swell of you, Dan. But I’ve 
got to settle this thing alone. 
Thanks.” 

Well, I didn’t see any more of Jeff 
for a long time. There were plenty of 
sneering faces, whispers, sardonic 
laughter, wherever his name was 
mentioned. Everyone seemed to 
gloat over his disgrace. Why are 
people like that? 

I often saw Mary and Bart Strick¬ 
land together. It was rumored they 
were engaged. But somehow I 
couldn’t believe it. Strickland wasn’t 
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the type for her. And she and Jeff 
had gone together too long. I prowled 
around the waterfront a lot, but never 
saw Jeff take the Jolly Roger out 
again. 

The Mid-Season Regatta came. I 
watched the race from the yacht club 
ramp, standing alone. I was there at 
the finish when Bart Strickland came 
in the winner. Mary was there, too, 
at the other end. 

She looked troubled, sad. Strick¬ 
land, laughing, wisecracking to ad¬ 
mirers, put his arm around her and 
hurried away. It burned me up. The 
guy was too damn possessive, cocky. 

Another month passed. There were 
several other races, and Strickland 
brought his Venturer home first in 
each one of them. He became a tin 
god, acclaimed, feted. 

Then came South Harbor’s great 
sailing classic—the race for the Ba- 
cardo Gold Cup. It was the season’s 
highlight, finale. The winner would 
own the town. And the day before 
this big race, Jeff Brandon showed up 
at my shack down the beach. 

He looked pretty bad. He was thin, 
emaciated. 

“Look, Dan,” he said without pre¬ 
amble, “I’m sailing the Jolly Roger 
tomorrow. I know it’s a lot to ask of 
you—but will you come along?” 

And then I saw the light burning 
fiercely in Jeff Brandon’s eyes. It 
was about the only thing alive about 
him. But it was enough. I didn’t ask 
any questions. I said: 

“Why, sure Jeff. Be glad to.” 

Jeff seemed to struggle for the next. 
But he spoke with his head up. “First 
—I want you to know this, Dan. I— 
I’m not sure it won’t be the same as 
the last race.” 

I slapped him on the back. “Forget 
that stuff, sailor. You’re sailing the 
Jolly Roger tomorrow—for the Ba- 
cardo Cup!” 

EXT day, the harbor was a scene 
of riotous color. Regatta flags 
streamed from the mastheads of 
yachts and cruisers. Spectators 
thronged the decks and the prome¬ 
nade at the water’s edge. 

Bacardo Cup! 


The sloops luffed and tacked before 
the starting line, helmsmen impatient. 
I looked at the weather, while Jeff 
maneuvered the Jolly Roger among 
the others. 

The wind was out of the northeast 
—strong, gusty. Dark clouds were 
scattered on the horizon. Squall 
clouds. I didn’t like the looks of them. 
That channel off Davy Jones’ Rocks 
was treacherous enough in fair 
weather. Today the Jolly Roger had 
a man at her helm who was not sure 
of himself! 

But Jeff’s face revealed nothing. 

Boom! 

We ploughed across the line—sails 
billowing, heeling sharply. 

Strickland’s Venturer and two 
others went across nearly abeam of 
us. The others were scattered astern, 
trimming sails, maneuvering for wind 
advantages. 

The Jolly Roger buried her nose 
into the choppy seas—flung up each 
time to hurl spray back into our faces. 
I eased off on the main sheet—gave it 
a good full belly. Jeff kept her to the 
wind. Soon we began to draw away 
from the others. 

As we got offshore, the wind 
came in blasts. 

The sun went under. Lightning 
zigzagged the sky just as we rounded 
the first buoy. A peal of thunder fol¬ 
lowed. I knew then that we were in 
for it—a squall. Jeff knew it too. His 
grip tightened on the rudder-bar. But 
his face didn’t change. 

The Jolly Roger began to pound 
and jar through the whitecaps. She 
slashed through the tops of most of 
them, but a few bigger ones began to 
toss her about. Spray went up like 
bursting bombs. I braced myself 
against the high side, the sheet rope 
tight in my hands. Jeff had his legs 
spread in the stern, staring ahead. 

Midway on our inshore haul, that 
squall struck. The sky suddenly went 
black. Then the rain came—slashing, 
pelting. Mere wind, too. 

Lightning ripped like giant spears 
stabbing down at us. Angry seas 
broke over our decks. Inshore haul! I 
tried not to think about Davy Jones’ 
Rocks. I hoped Jeff wasn’t yet, either. 
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Something savage was in the plunges 
of the Jolly Roger that day—and I 
thought, too, in the face of the man at 
her helm! 

Visibility was poor. I strained my 
eyes against wind and rain for sight 
of that last buoy. At last I spotted 
it under a flash of lightning—tossing 
wildly on the whitecaps. I opened 
my mouth to shout. But Je'ff was al¬ 
ready putting the Jolly Roger about. 

She pivoted sluggishly. A breaker 
smashed us broadside. For a minute 
the Jolly Roger floundered in the 
trough. Then the wind swept over her 
other side, caught the great mainsail. 
The boom swung across with terrific 
force. Blocks and shackles jangled. 
The rigging tautened, stays snapped 
tight. We heeled dangerously near 
the capsizing point—then beat off on 
the homeward stretch. 

The Venturer. I looked astern. She 
was wallowing around that last buoy 
—looming through the weird light 
and rain like a ghost ship. I thought 
of boyhood tales—the Flying Dutch¬ 
man. She seemed to flounder, disap¬ 
pear. 

But, no. The Venturer came on 
again, slanting, plunging. Strickland. 
No matter what else—not a coward! 

A great crashing roar off our port. 
We were alongside Davy Jones’ Rocks! 
I stared—fascinated in spite of myself. 
They were a maelstrom of swirling 
foam, lashing breakers, whirlpools. A 
field of jagged ends—immovable, sin¬ 
ister. I went cold. Jeff—this was his 
great test. How would he take it? 

Something happened. The Jolly 
Roger rose on a sea and heeled over. 
For a moment she staggered off her 
course — plunging towards those 
rocks! The great mainsail thun¬ 
dered, the boom flogged. I flung a 
look aft. Jeff was leaning over the 
stern, fumbling with the tilier post. 

My heart stood still. Was some¬ 
thing wrong with the Jolly Roger’s 
rudder? Or was Jeff sick — his 
nerve shattered again? 

“Jeff!” I screamed. “What is it!” 

Jeff turned back, shook his head. 
Savagely, he flung the Jolly Roger on 
her course again. His rain-drenched 
face was set like granite. His eyes 


burned fiercely. He seemed oblivious 
to storm, sea, danger. You’ve seen 
men like that—men who know they 
have one last chance for redemption. 

We plunged on through that storm- 
lashed channel. The Jolly Roger was 
buffeted one way, then another. I 
could feel the tremor of the mast run¬ 
ning through the sheet rope. Strain! 

Too much. I cleated the sheet rope, 
made ready to jig up the quarterstays. 
I fumbled for the jig. It wasn’t in its 
usual place in the cockpit. Probably 
washed under the flooring. I swore. 
And then prayed that everything 
would hold. 

Somehow it did. We weathered 
that squall. The Venturer never 
caught us. And there was something 
grand, proud, on Jeff Brandon’s face 
as we sailed past the last of Davy 
Jones’ Rocks. 

A faint ray of sun broke through 
as we plunged into the roadstead. Jeff 
put the Jolly Roger across the finish 
line—erect at the tiller, shoulders 
squared. Amidship, I waited for him 
to luff into the wind, before lowering 
sail. But he called out, still under 
headway: “Lower sail, Dan!” 

I thought that strange. But I 
dropped the big mainsail, and Jeff put 
the Jolly Roger into the slip. She 
bumped the ramp, hard. I thought 
that strange, too. But it didn’t mat¬ 
ter. Jeff was probably nervous, worn 
out. I know I was. 

the ramp, Mary Denning was 
® * the first to reach Jeff. Her 
clothes were wet, copper hair blowing. 
But her eyes were shining—and she 
was both laughing and crying. She 
flung her arms around Jeff’s neck. 

“Jeff! Jeff—darling—” she said. 

I watched them for a minute. Then 
I turned back and climbed into the 
Jolly Roger. “I’ll take her home for 
you, Jeff,” I called. 

I pushed over the rudder-bar. But 
it wouldn’t go over. I looked over 
the stern. Then I got it through my 
thick skull. Back there in that squall, 
Jeff had jammed the stay jig through 
one side of the tiller post! 

He couldn’t have turned away from 
the Rocks if he had wanted to! 
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Going into the last lap. Number One was the only challenger. 


Even After Fard McGrew Made Him Eat Straw ^Castor 
Oil 7/ Reynolds Proved That He Was An Old War 
Horse That Could Eat Fire I 


By WILL SANDMANN 

Author of “Oasis of Death,” “Green Demon.” 


F ROM a seat in the upper row of 
the stadium it appeared that a 
dozen brightly colored giant bugs 
were madly chasing each other around 
a wide, oval shaped path. A haze of blu¬ 
ish smoke hung over the scene like a 
thin fog. Eight batteries of powerful 
searchlights, glaring down from the 
high, skeleton steel towers, threw a bril¬ 
liant .white light down on the spectacle. 


A close-up view showed the whirling 
bugs to be tiny, streamlined, midget 
race cars mounted on doughnut-like 
tires, each with its helmeted and gog¬ 
gled pilot wedged low in a narrow seat 
in the extreme rear end. Castor Oil 
Johnny Reynolds, of speedway and dirt 
track fame, in the gleaming, yellow 
Number Three Gold Bug, had thought 
before the start of this first race on the 
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evening program that his hundred and 
eighty pounds of bone and muscle 
would never compress sufficiently to al¬ 
low him to squeeze into that seat. But 
he squirmed, twisted, pushed, finally 
got arranged. 

Reynolds had often complained that 
the bucket seats of the full sized speed¬ 
sters that he had tooled so long in the 
big league racing circuit were too 
cramped but now he resolved never to 
kick about them again. 

Johnny Reynolds had been brought 
to the fifth of a mile oval, constructed 
over the gridiron of the big stadium, as 
a headline attraction, a drawing card. 
The appearance of the well known dare¬ 
devil on the opening card of the meet 
had kept the turnstiles clicking in a 
highly satisfactory manner and ten 
thousand rabid fans were on hand for 
the fall of the starter’s flag. 

Reynolds had looked on the driving 
of one of the midget, four cylindered 
speed creations as a lark. But this was 
real work, a man’s sized job, and these 
boys circling the short track at a giddy, 
dizzy pace were keen, money drivers. 
Reynolds could instantly spot a money 
driver by the chances he took and all of 
these boys wove in and out around the 
track, skidded the sharp end turns by 
hand braking without lifting a foot from 
the gas, threatened every second to pile 
into the baled straw cushions outside 
the curves. 

They literally pushed Castor Oil 
Johnny out of their way, whipsawed 
him, hubbed him, lapped him, made him 
look like a rank amateur for the first 
five, furious laps. And he didn’t like it. 

B PERHAPS the confining influence 
ML jof a track of merry-go-round di¬ 
mensions built deep in the great stadi¬ 
um with towering stands on all sides 
had something to do with Reynolds’ 
showing. The fumes of vaporized gas, 
of oil, and of his own favorite lubricant 
which supplied his monicker, castor oil, 
hung to the ground like a wet blanket. 
The lights bothered him, reflected in his 
goggles. All his previous speeding had 
been done in broad daylight. 

But at the end of five laps he began 
to get his head clear and his second 
wind, to get the hang of the thing. He 


also began to feel the Reynolds’ tem¬ 
per rising to the surface, and that gen¬ 
erally meant the start of fireworks of 
some kind. 

The first event was a twenty-five lap- 
per, and at the end of the tenth lap he 
had tooled the Gold Bug into third 
place from the tail end of the proces¬ 
sion. The going had been tough, was 
getting tougher by the second. He felt 
that it was the Gold Bug against the 
field and the field was going to pull ev¬ 
ery stunt of the game to slow him 
down. 

At fifteen laps only the bright red 
midget with the big gold Number One 
on either side of the hood was in front 
of him. Pard McGrew, a hard driving 
favorite of the fans, was hunched under 
the wheel, leaning with the curves, 
pushing Number One to the limit every 
foot of the way. 

At twenty laps Reynolds had fought, 
mauled, scraped his way ahead of Mc¬ 
Grew and into the lead by a quarter of 
a lap. And right then the regular gang, 
the boys who made their bread and but¬ 
ter on the night midget circuit, stepped 
out to slow him down. It was okay 
with them for him to appear as a draw¬ 
ing card to swell the percentage purses, 
but for him to go out and really try and 
pull down prize money on top of his 
guarantee—that was something entire¬ 
ly different and unheard of. 

When those boys concentrated their 
technique was a thing of rehearsed pre¬ 
cision. They each played their part re¬ 
gardless of their position in the race; 
the whole idea was to slow down who¬ 
ever was the usurper. This time it was 
Castor Oil Johnny. 

Evidently they had failed to take into 
consideration that Reynolds had been 
around a little himself. You don’t win 
a dirt track championship by being a 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. They wedged 
him, pocketed him, tried to “run him 
out of track.” When a man is “out 
of the track” he is on the outside going 
into a narrow section and the others 
hold their places even with him and 
there is no place to go except off the 
course. 

When they tried this on Reynolds in 
the twenty-fourth lap the Gold Bug had 
enough jump left and Reynolds had the 
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necessary nerve to cut ahead and in 
front of the group and cause a general 
hubbing that tied two of the contest¬ 
ants up in such a manner that they 
were out of the race with ripped front 
tires. 

Going into the last lap Pard McGrew, 
in red Number One, was the only chal¬ 
lenger. He pulled up wheel for wheel 
with Reynolds, hubbed him violently 
and deliberately on the first turn. Reyn¬ 
olds held to his inside groove, drove 
with his left hand, braked with his 
right, paid no attention to the attempt 
to shove him off the track. 

They stayed even on the short back 
stretch, roared into the final turn before 
the checkered flag. McGrew skidded 
wide with Reynolds, swung his wheel 
sharply to the left and before Gold Bug 
Number Three could find traction 
enough in the loose dirt for its rear 
tires to shoot it toward the flag the red 
midget gunned across its nose diagon¬ 
ally for the inside groove. 

McGrew swung his tail around as the 
Gold Bug took the gas and clipped 
Reynolds’ right front wheel with his 
back end. Number Three jumped like 
a jack rabbit, veered sharply. With 
steering knuckle broken by the impact 
the Gold Bug headed off the track. 

The next thing Castor Oil Johnny 
Reynolds knew he was pulling straw 
out of his mouth and ears and crawling 
stiffly from the tight bucket seat. His 
smoking mount was buried to the hilt, 
still upright, in a buffer bale, and 
guards with fire extinguishers were 
spraying the smouldering straw. 

tt g EYNOLDS limped down toward 
JSl#' the starter’s box. The crowd 
seemed to think it was a huge joke for 
the past master of the big tracks to 
wind up his first midget race so inglori- 
ously. Reynolds was a showman. He 
grinned, waved his hand in salute. But 
inside he was boiling mad. The loss of 
a race, a minor crackup, the fact that 
McGrew’s deliberate idea had been to 
wreck him if possible didn’t bother him 
so much. He could take care of those 
kind of boys later, either on or off the 
track. There would be a payoff. 

But somewhere in the stand above, 
(Continued on page 120) 
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•A corn goes deep: When you cot or pare it at home the 
root remains imbedded in the toe. Soon the com comes 
back bigger, uglier—more painful—than ever. 

Why suffer! Use the Blue-Jay double-action method. 
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When Poisons Clog 

KIDNEYS 

and Irritate Bladder 

JUST DO THIS 


Go to your druggist today and get this safe, 
swift and harmless diuretic and stimulant—ask 
for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and start 
at once to flush kidneys of waste matter satu¬ 
rated with acids and poisons. 

That's the way to bring about healthy kidney 
activity and stop that bladder irritation which 
often causes scanty passage with smarting and 
burning as well as restless nights. 

Remember, the kidneys often need flushing 
as well as the bowels, and some symptoms of 
kidney weakness are: Getting up once or twice 
during the night—puffy eyes—cramps in legs— 
backache and moist palms. But be sure and get 
GOLD MEDAL Haarlem Oil Capsules—the 
original and genuine—right from Haarlem 
in Holland—the price is small (35 cents), the 
good results will fulfill your expectations. 
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McCleary Treatment for thefl 
The McCleary Treatment has 


:, describing the 

_s rectal troubles. 

is been successful in thousands 

„ ____,_our reference list of former 

patients living in every State in the Uniom. The 
McCleary Clinic, 697 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



POEMS SET TO MUSIC 

POEMSMPO J. CHARLES McNEIL 


(Continued from page 119) 
Myrna Bennett was watching the 
events. He had brought her and her 
sister Jean out with him, had left them 
inside the gate with a promise to meet 
them after it was over at the same spot. 
And being made the laughing stock of 
about ten thousand fans with your in¬ 
tended fiancee looking on is not exactly 
a pleasant spot for an ambitious young 
race driver. 

Maybe Myrna wasn’t laughing with 
them, perhaps she was frightened by 
the thought that he might have suffered 
injuries. It wouldn’t be the most diffi¬ 
cult thing in the world to be killed in 
one of these mad merry-go-rounds—but 
“spreading straw” was supposed to be 
all in fun! Like heck it was, Reynolds 
thought, as he straightened his aching 
back. 

Reynolds didn’t have long to wait to 
find out what Myrna thought. He 
turned off into the ramp that led to the 
locker rooms under the stadium. The 
sound of Myrna’s gay, high pitched 
laugh stopped him short. 

He turned, saw her not ten feet away. 
She was looking in the other direction, 
didn’t see him, and neither did the snap¬ 
py, younger edition of the Bennett fam¬ 
ily, Jean, who was at her side. 

Reynolds started a step in their di¬ 
rection, pulled up short. They were 
talking to none other than bragging 
Pard McGrew, just coming off the field 
beaming with victory, blond hair on end 
from yanking off the crash helmet, face 
still dirty below the line of his goggles. 

“Forget that boy friend, Myrna,” 
McGrew was saying. “That’s all in the 
racket. Eating hay is what initiates 
you to this whirligig game. He didn’t 
get a scratch—but I bet he looked fun¬ 
ny.” From the laughter Reynolds sur¬ 
mised that he had. Then McGrew got 
more confidential but his hoarse whis¬ 
per carried to the shadow that covered 
Reynolds from his sight. 

“But that bird wants to watch his 
step. The boys don’t like for an outsid¬ 
er to cop and he- might get mussed up 
if he gets too hot. No use standing 
here waiting for him though—trot right 
alongside yours truly to the end box up 
here in the very front row. Pard Mc¬ 
Grew keeps that place for just such eye 
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fillers as you two and it’s empty and 
waiting.” 

Reynolds was undecided whether to 
step up or not. Myma had been look¬ 
ing for him—it hadn’t been a joke to her 
un|il that big mouthed McGrew had 
turned it into one. The three moved on 
down the aisle toward the boxes. Reyn¬ 
olds made his way slowly to the locker 
room. 

Shorty Scanlon hailed him as he en¬ 
tered. Shorty was broad and heavy, 
battle scarred from many campaigns on 
the speed tracks and the squared circle. 

‘‘Say you, big shot,” he called in a 
bawling voice, “how do ya get that 
way? You might be a drawin’ card but 
you gotta lighten fhat gas hoof or some¬ 
body’ll bum ya down harder than Pard 
McGrew did a while ago.” 

“And that goes for me, too,” a raw- 
boned, rangy individual tagged Monty 
Mack blared. “Lissen, stranger,” he 
went on in a confidential tone as he 
stuck his face up within two feet of 
Reynolds’, “we got a little committee 
who looks after visiting firemen 
around here and if you get too am¬ 
bitious they’ll feel it’s their duty to 
give your case some very personal at¬ 
tention. You’re all right with your 
mug pasted on the billboards—but 
that stuff don’t go out on tlje oval,” he 
added sarcastically. 

Reynolds looked at the pair, glanced 
at the others in the room, and a hard 
grin twisted his mouth. 

“A bunch of hard boys,” he remarked 
in an offhand manner. “But say”—his 
tone was biting now—“you baby-cart 
pushers haven’t seen any driving yet. I 
was just warming up and getting the 
feel of this kiddie car game when I got 
loused off the runway by your baboon 
sidekick, McGrew. He was nice and 
gentle about it though and my neck’s 
in one piece yet. If any of you babies 
want to tangle tires and hubcaps with 
me just let me know when we go back 
out there and I’ll drape you over one of 
those light towers. So far I’ve only one 
compliment to return but I’m expecting 
others.” 

“And I suppose I’m the baboon you 
just referred to that gets hung up first.” 
The voice boomed in Reynolds’ ear, a 
(Continued on page 122) 
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(Continued from page 121) 
heavy hand hit his shoulder, jerked him 
around. But people didn’t handle John¬ 
ny Reynolds in that way and get away 
with it. As he spun, off balance, he 
saw Pard McGrew’s scowl and the spin 
finished with his hard, bony right fist 
landing flush on McGrew’s square chin. 

T HE wallop didn’t drop Pard be¬ 
cause Reynolds hadn’t been set but 
he followed with a left in above the belt 
that brought a grunt and stopped fur¬ 
ther conversation. McGrew backed 
away a step to get his head clear then 
waded in with fists working like pis¬ 
tons. Reynolds swung two rights high 
to the head, took a jab and an uppercut 
in retaliation that rocked him to his 
heels. 

He was too mad to be cautious, 
swung wild and his momentum carried 
him against a low locker bench. His 
shin connected violently and he went 
over with a crash. Back on his feet like 
a flash, his arms were pinioned by big 
Monty. Shorty Scanlon was pushing 
McGrew back against the wall. 

“Cut the rough house stuff,” Monte 
growled in his ear. “If you grandstand- 
ers want to battle you’ll have the rest 
of the night after we run off the batch 
of sprints and you can batter your thick 
heads into dreamland for all I care.” 

“Okay,” Reynolds agreed as Monty 
released him. “We’ll finish this tonight, 
McGrew.” Pard stood pacified and 
grinning at him. “But there’s jugt one 
thing,” Reynolds continued, “lay off the 
dames I saw you with out front or I 
might not wait.” 

“You mean the Bennetts, I suppose.” 
McGrew’s grin broadened. “They were 
afraid little Johnny might have gotten 
scratched but I set ’em straight—and 
told ’em he would if he didn’t keep his 
beak out of other guys’ business. Lis¬ 
ten, bozo, I knew ’em when you were 
still pushing a wheelbarrow and for 
your information they are parked for 
the rest of the evening in my private 
little box on the north end—and private 
means hands off. See? If they’d been 
there a few minutes ago instead of back 
in the stands on your rummy comps 
they’d have had a close-up of you eat¬ 
ing straw—like a jackass.” 


But Reynolds had his temper under 
control, realized that McGrew was try¬ 
ing to bait him, refused to take up the 
taunt. 

“I’m glad you got ’em close, Pard,” 
he said calmly, “because I want them 
to have a closeup of your map in the 
fifty lap main event when I show them 
the track’s not big enough for both of 
us. They’ll have the Gold Bug back in 
shape by then. I’d suggest, as a friend¬ 
ly tip, that you develop ignition or tire 
trouble or something that’ll give you a 
good excuse to park yourself on the 
sidelines. A red car with a yellow hued 
driver isn’t a good color combination.” 

Reynolds sauntered out the door. 
Monty’s voice roared after him. 

“Don’t forget what I said about the 
visiting fireman’s committee, big shot.” 

Reynolds went on, pretending not to 
hear, as the big gong sounded for the 
lineup for the next event. 

At the temporary garage under one 
part of the stands he found that it 
would require about an hour to make 
repairs to the Gold Bug. It was the 
property of the Midget Association that 
sponsored the meet and as Reynolds 
was merely employed to pilot it it made 
little difference to him what the dam¬ 
age amounted to so long as the car was 
put in good shape again. McGrew and 
several of the regulars owned their own 
mounts and collected a bigger percent¬ 
age when they won than did the drivers 
tooling the Association cars. 

It was the last race, the main event 
that the boys were laying for. It car¬ 
ried first money of three hundred dol¬ 
lars plus five per cent of the gate gross. 

The turnstiles must have clicked to 
the tune of five thousand dollars to¬ 
night so that made an additional two 
hundred and fifty to shoot for. Second 
and third place paid flat sums of two 
hundred and one hundred. A dozen en¬ 
tries would be waiting for the flag. It 
was good pay for a few furipus minutes 
work if you were lucky. 

Reynolds made his way to the north 
end, located the front box where Myrna 
and Je’an Bennett were sitting alone, in¬ 
tent on the little speedsters that flashed 
constantly by a few yards away. The 
flimsy railing of the box was only the 
thickness of the baled straw from the 
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upper edge of the slightly banked curve 
and dirt showered up occasionally when 
a midget took the turn high. 

He slipped into the chair beside Myr- 
na without a word. It was a full half 
minute before she realized he was there. 
Then she turned the full benefit of blue 
eyes and dimpled smile on him. 

“Johnny!” she exclaimed. “Johnny 
Reynolds, you half scared me to death 
when you went into those bales.” 

“Went into the bales?” He empha¬ 
sized the “went.” He tried to make his 
voice sound calm. It was difficult to do 
though with Myrna so close. “The way 
you say it you must think I was trying 
to see how much of a wallop it took to 
bury that yellow rocket in them.” 

WEAN BENNETT broke into the 
conversation from the other side of 
her sister. 

“Perry McGrew said you might have 
hurt yourself not being used to that sort 
of thing and that he’d give you a few 
tips on this midget game.” 

“Did you say Perry McGrew?” 
Reynolds gulped. “Could you mean 
Pard McGrew will give me—ah—those 
tips?” 

Myrna answered. “Pard on the track 
and in sports—Perry to his friends, 
though.” 

“Oh,” Reynolds answered. “I didn’t 
know about the friend part of it. My 
error. The only difference in commit¬ 
ting murder is the type of weapon you 
use. Some use guns, some knives, some 
poison—” 

“What on earth are you raving about, 
Johnny Reynolds?” Myrna asked with 
a laugh. “I’ll be believing you bumped 
your head too hard in that crackup, al¬ 
though Perry said—” 

“And some use midget automobiles,” 
he continued as if he hadn’t been inter¬ 
rupted. “And before many minutes 
you’ll see a bug race out there that’ll go 
down in history as the toughest, rough¬ 
est, meanest dog fight this stadium ever 
saw—or will see.” 

The conversation dragged from 
there. Reynolds didn’t want them to 
think he was jealous of McGrew, yet he 
wanted to know just where Pard fitted 
in the picture. The three of them 
(Continued on page 124) 
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(Continued from page 123) 
watched the race that was in progress 
in front of them. 

Reynolds gritted his teeth at the 
manner in which McGrew threw cau¬ 
tion to the winds when the groove was 
contested. He couldn’t help admiring 
the fellow’s cold, calculating nerve. He 
was a money driver every second. His 
hair trigger brain enabled him to take 
advantage of every opehing, to sense 
what a competitor was going to do and 
beat him to it. 

Of course the red Number One car 
that he handled so expertly played a big 
part in his success. It had the most re¬ 
markable acceleration out of the soft 
banks of the turns that Reynolds had 
ever witnessed. He could see that the 
final event wasn’t going to be grabbed 
from McGrew so easily. Nor would 
Monty Mack and Shorty Scanlon and 
the rest of the gang that made up the 
dozen be taking it laying down. 

For almost six hundred dollars first 
money those boys would throw every¬ 
thing they had into the melee and it 
would be a case of the “devil take the 
hindmost.” 

McGrew finished in front by half a 
lap and running easy in the short race, 
coasted around an extra turn to wave at 
the girls in his box, looked twice when 
he saw Reynolds the're and a grin broke 
out beneath his goggles. His teeth 
looked white against his grimy face. 

Reynolds excused himself to go and 
see how the repairs to the Gold Bug 
were coming along. He didn’t want to 
miss out in that last event. The fans 
were there to see him perform in that 
one more than in any of the others. He 
didn’t intend to go back to the box. 
Pard McGrew would be sitting out this 
semi-final twenty-five lapper with the 
Bennetts and things wouldn’t be any 
more pleasant if Reynolds butted in. 
Pard was resting during this semi-final 
for the big race, and he’d let him rest. 
He’d need it. 

When Castor Oil Johnny wheeled his 
Gold Bug into the starting position he 
found McGrew had drawn the position 
on his right and Shorty Scanlon the 
groove, or number one place on his left, 
in the front line. Three other cars were 
in front, the other six entries drawing 
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second line places. While waiting for 
the lineup to be completed he could 
hear big Monty’s voice somewhere be¬ 
hind him. 

“Don’t forget to watch the Castor Oil 
Kid,” he yelled above the din of the 
roaring motors. “The only time he’ll 
be in front is right now so he better look 
around while he can.” 

McGrew yelled across in front of 
Reynolds to Scanlon. 

“Let him make a showing on the 
north turn. He draws feminine inter¬ 
est and I hope he don’t eat another bale 
of straw or they’ll think he’s piggish.” 

The flag fell to stop McGrew’s rib¬ 
bing and Reynolds got the jump on the 
line because he was paying no attention 
to the jibes. No one could get Reyn¬ 
old’s goat at such a point in the game. 

Reynolds gunned Number Three into 
the first turn, cut ahead of Scanlon’s 
blue Number Eight for the groove, 
threw a cloud of dirt into McGrew’s 
face on his right rear. He headed the 
twelve car procession into the back 
stretch through the cloud of blue smoke 
drifting across the stadium floor. His 
motto had always been that to be a win¬ 
ner all you had to do was to get in 
front—and stay there. 

But it wasn’t as simple as that in this 
midget game. He took the north turn 
without time to glance a few yards to 
the right at the box. As he went into 
the main drag Scanlon’s blue speedster 
shot around the outside, wavered in 
front of'him in such a way that it would 
be no mean job to pass. While he 
looked for the opening McGrew tooled 
his red Number One on the inside and 
big Monty in his shining white midget 
pulled alongside on his right. 

They rounded the south end that 
way. As they barreled into the east 
straightaway both McGrew and Monty 
gunned ahead and as they passed they 
swerved toward eaoh other. 

Reynolds involuntarily grabbed tire 
brake for an instant to save himself 
from the pinch they were applying. 
They were going to make him like it 
and he was thirty feet to the bad before 
he got going again and three other bugs 
had flashed past him besides. He won¬ 
dered how many of the gang were out 
(Continued on page 126) 
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to get him. There would be enough of 
them to make it plenty hot without a 
doubt. 

¥*UT Castor Oil Johnny had paraded 
JSuP the dirt and board and brick speed 
paths long enough to have a reputation 
for not taking it laying down. The Gold 
Bug was roaring sweetly, smoothly, 
and it handled almost as easily as a 
motorbike. Reynolds heavyfooted it, 
hand braked into long side slips on the 
turns without decreasing his motor 
revs, picked up on Monty and McGrew. 

On the fifth lap they rifled into the 
west stretch together, Reynolds be¬ 
tween them with Monty on the outside. 
At the south turn Reynolds knew that 
Monty would try and parallel him 
around the bank, slip the same amount 
as he did and cut in at the high point. 

But Reynolds held his course straight 
ahead, didn’t touch his brake until high 
on the bank, threw the tail of the Gold 
Bug around hard, tipped precariously, 
righted again. In that brief second 
Monty was helpless. There wasn’t any 
place for him to go but straight ahead 
off the track, with brakes screeching. 
He bumped a bale of straw lightly, 
backed around, got on the track again 
a half lap to the bad. 

The old “no track” game had worked 
with the midgets just the same as it had 
on the dirt circuits and a faint smile 
curled under Reynolds’ goggles. If the 
boys wanted to play they picked the 
right guy to play with. 

At the south turn on the tenth lap, 
car Number Twelve, a noisy green 
midget who hadn’t cut much figure in 
the race, got too close to Pard McGrew 
on the outside of the skid, got a hub 
rap, rolled heavily into the bales. Young 
Jimmy Morton didn’t know how it end¬ 
ed because he was unconscious when 
they pulled the car right side up and 
disentangled him from the steering 
wheel. 

A minute later another one of the 
original dozen went out in a burst of 
blue black, stifling oil smoke as a rod 
went through the side of the crankcase 
and hot oil sprayed the track. He pulled 
to one side safely, hopped out of the 
seat in record time to avoid a scorching. 
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At fifteen laps Reynolds, Mack, Scan¬ 
lon and McGrew were still within feet 
of each other for first place, following 
the groove, pulling in and out trying to 
pass the man immediately in front, 
sometimes succeeding, other times fail¬ 
ing. 

At thirty laps only eight of the dozen 
were still in the mad dash—and the 
same four leaders were alternating their 
positions constantly. Reynolds was be¬ 
coming wary about the north turn and 
the rut there. McGrew tried to force 
him into it time after time in the hopes 
that he would go out of control and 
have a chance of eating straw again. 
But Reynolds was watching that rough 
spot. 

At forty laps the track had roughened 
up in a number of spots and the jos¬ 
tling of the tiny Gold Bug, the constant 
heavy vibration, was rubbing Reynold’s 
back raw. He wished he had taken the 
advice of some older heads at the midg¬ 
et whirl and had worn a tight friction 
shirt or been taped. He leaned more 
weight on the wheel, tried to keep his 
back from rubbing as much as possible. 
Another five laps passed and Reynolds 
saw by the scoreboard as he flashed 
down the stretch that he had to begin 
his bid for the money right then. Only 
a few minutes and it would be over. 

The thirst for a win was on him. He 
thought only of the checks in that 
checkered flag—not of the check for the 
winner. The big lights above threw a 
bleary light through the haze of smoke, 
but all he needed to see was that bright 
red tail end of McGrew’s Number One 
two yards ahead in the groove. 

He bulleted the Gold Bug high into 
the so.uth turn, leaned far to the left and 
threw the wheel that way. The car lit¬ 
erally flew off the bank, cut into the in¬ 
ner path, bounced off a high spot and 
the red tail was behind him. It was a 
desperate chance but it worked. Ahead 
was Monty and Scanlon, almost lapped 
by McGrew and the Gold Bug. They 
seemed to have slowed down for the 
north turn, because he and McGrew, 
now side by side picked up on them. 

He saw then what he was up against 
—a pocket. The pair were going to 
pocket him while Pard slipped Number 
(Continued on page 128) _ 
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One around the upper edge and into 
the lead with two laps to go. The old 
teamwork was working to perfection. 

Reynolds tried to edge McGrew to 
the outside, to get in position to cut at 
an outside angle through on Monty’s 
right and shove McGrew over and off 
the track unless he braked. But the red 
car had the pickup, flashed by with a 
tremendous burst of speed, went high 
into the turn. 

Reynolds followed in his wake, cir¬ 
cled the pocketing pair, and was in the 
open but in second place with a little 
over a lap before the scrap would end. 

But Monty and Scanlon didn't fare 
so well. They had been watching 
Reynolds so closely that one after an¬ 
other they hit the bottom of the north 
hole, caromed off the track against the 
bales. They hit them broadside, 
knocked them around like building 
blocks, came back on the track. Monty 
pulled out of the way with a bent wheel. 
Scanlon speeded after the leaders. 

ABOUNDING the south turn Mc- 
JH.%/ Grew and Reynolds passed the 
five contenders gtill in the race but two 
laps behind. The whole group went 
into the stretch in a bunch. McGrew 
held his lead with Reynolds hanging on 
like grim death a car length behind. 
The north turn had taken on an entire¬ 
ly different appearance after Monty and 
Scanlon had put on their performance. 
Bales had bounced in all directions, hit 
the side wall of the stadium, rolled back 
onto the track. The danger of trying 
to roll them off the path of the whizzing 
little demons kept the guards back at a 
safe distance. 

Reynolds was watching the red 
belching exhaust of McGrew’s car, a 
scant length in front, a length to gain— 
with seconds to do it in. And it was 
right then that Pard McGrew let ego¬ 
tism get the upper hand. In his mind 
the race was in the bag. Half a lap to 
go—him out in front. Why nobody on 
earth could get around him—because 
he wouldn’t let them pass even if they 
had the speed. 

Pard saw the girls directly ahead in 
his box, lifted his hand for a fraction 
of a second to throw a kiss in their gen- 
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eral direction. At that precise instant 
the bright red Number One dropped 
out from under him as all four wheels 
hit the hole in the turn. The red bug 
seemed about to take off of the track in 
a series of bounding leaps. 

But McGrew, still master of any sit¬ 
uation, braked desperately, threw the 
wheel hard to the left. 

Number One’s tail swung around in 
a fog of flying dirt as McGrew nosed 
down toward the finish line. 

But in that brief second of rapid ac¬ 
tion Reynolds had seen his chance, had 
grabbed it without hesitation. He 
veered slightly to the right, dropped 
the left wheels of the Gold Bug into 
the hole, yanked them out and the 
bounce landed the Bug in the groove 
halfway around the turn. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw 
Pard riding the bank high, fighting to 
get his mount back on the track, then 
cutting at a sharp angle down toward 
the stretch with the speed of a bullet. 

Directly in the middle of the track, 
at the beginning of the main drag, was 
a bale that Monty had caromed off the 
wall on that last lap. Reynolds could 
have held the groove, missed it by 
inches, thundered down the last hun¬ 
dred feet in a wheel to wheel dual with 
McGrew. But that wasn’t Castor Oil 
Johnny’s idea of a good show. 

As he was broadside of the bale he 
flipped the Gold Bug to the left, ducked 
his head, and the yellow tail smacked 
the straw with a crash. The bale 
jumped as if dynamite had been ex¬ 
ploded beside it—jumped directly in 
front of red Number One, buffeting on 
the angle for the stretch. 

Pard McGrew didn’t have a trick in 
his bag to get him around that sudden 
obstacle in his path. He ducked low 
as the speedster ploughed into the 
straw, slowed down, then went on 
blindly with most of the bale riding the 
hood, enveloping his face, as he madly 
braked with one hand, fought to clear 
his vision with the other. 

Reynolds rode across the line alone, 
the winner. McGrew pulled across ten 
seconds later with the cheers of “straw 
sprpader” ringing in his ears, ran the 
midget to the side, crawled laboriously 
from the seat. Reynolds made an ex¬ 



tra lap, then puffed in at the judges 
stand. Pard was waiting for him. 

A broad grin extended the width of 
Reynolds’ goggles as he worked out of 
the tight little seat, walked over to 
Pard. McGrew scowled, started to say 
something, stopped and looked past 
Reynolds. Jean Bennett had her arms 
around Pard the next second, brushing 
the straw from his hair. 

Reynolds turned to find Myrna’s out¬ 
stretched hand in front of him. 

“Congratulations, Johnny Reynolds,” 
she said. “That pair of lovebirds have 
been that way since pigtail days when 
he pushed her around in his soapbox 
pushmobile.” 

So that was it. Reynolds felt pleased 
with the world in general. He raised 
his voice for McGrew’s benefit. 

“I promised to drape that guy over a 
light tower but since he’s turned out 
to be just an ordinary straw eater I 
won’t waste my time.” 

But Pard McGrew was in no mood 
for an argument. He just grinned over 
Jean Bennett’s shoulder. 
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ITCHING 

AND 

SCRATCHING 

According to the Government Health Bulletin 
No. E-28 at least 50% of the adult population of 
the United States are being attacked by the disease 
known as Athlete’s Foot. 

There are many other names given to this dis¬ 
ease, but you can easily tell if you have it. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. Lit¬ 
tle watery blisters form and the skin cracks and 
peels. After a while the itching becomes intense 
and you feel as though you would like to scratch 
off all the skin. 

FOOT* ITCH 
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Beware of It Spreading 

Often the disease travels all over the bot¬ 
tom of the feet. The soles of your feet be¬ 
come red and swollen. The skin also cracks 
and peels, and the itching becomes worse and 
worse. 

It has been said that this disease origi¬ 
nated in the trenches, so some people call 








Here’s How to Treat It 

The germ that causes the disease is known as Tinea 
Trichophyton. It buries itself deep in the tissues of 
the skin and is very hard to kill. A test made shows 
that it takes 20 minutes of boiling to kill the germ, 
so you can see why the ordinary 
remedies are unsuccessful. 
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